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BOOK VII. 

As the conquest of the Wo greRt empires of M^c4, 
and Peru forms the most splendid and interestiiig pei^ 
nod ,n the history of America, a yiew of&dt poUtS i 
institutions, and a descripUon of their natfOwd manhersi 
wdl exhibit the huip^ specif to the cofltetoplatibn of 
observers in a veiy singulsr stage ofitt pro- 

Mexico When coihpared with other parts of the 
r/;™ New World, Mexico and Peru hlKe W 

itVir ^ states. Instead of small, 

rf^Ame- independent, hostile tribes, strugglijig for sub- 

sistence amidst woods and marshesii strangers 
to industry and arts, unacquainted with subordination, 
and almost without the appearance of regplar govern- 
ment, we find countries of great extent subjected to the 
domimon of one sovereign, the inhabitants collected 
together in cities, the wisdom and foresight of rulers 
employed in providing for the maintenance and seen- 
nty of the people, the empire of laws in some measure 
established, the authority of religion recognised, many 
of the arts essential to life brought to sotoe degree of 
nuturify, and the d&wn of such as die ommnental be- 
gino^ to appear. 

with the peo- 

iiwaMUiiii pie of the anci^t oohtinent;, the iiAriorily of 


yoi. yjii. 




s AMERICA. 

of tlie an- in improvement, will be conspicuous, 

t^icA- and neither the 'Mexicans nor Peruvians will 
be entitled to rank with those nations which 
merit the name of civilized. The people of both the 
great empires in America, like the rude tribes around 
them, were totally unacquainted with the useful metals, 
and the progress which they had made in extending 
their dominion over the animal creation was inconsi- 
derable. The Mexicans had gone no farther than to 
tame and rear turkeys, ducks, a species of small dogs, 
and rabbits.** By this feeble essay of ingenuity, the 
means of subsistence were rendered somewhat more 
plentihil and secure, than when men depend solely on 
hunting; but they had no idea of attempting to subdue 
the more robust animals, or of deriving any aid from 
their ministry in carrying on works of labour. The 
Peruvians seem to have neglected the inferior animals , 
and had not rendered any of them domestic except 
the duck; but they were more fortunate in taming the 
Llama, an animal peculiar to their country, of a form 
which bears some resemblance to a deer, and some to 
a camel, and is of a size somewhat larger than a sheep. 
Under the protection of man, this species multiplied 
greatly. Its wool furnished the Peruvians with cloth- 
ing, its flesh with food. It was even employed as a 
beast of burden, and carried a moderate load with much 
patience and docility.* It was never used for draught; 
and the breed being confined to the mountainous coun‘- 
try, its service, if we may judge by incidents which oc- 
cur in the early Spanish writers, was not very extensive 
among the Peruvians in flieir orig^al state. 

In tracing the line by which nations proceed towards 
civilization, the discovery of the useful metals, and the 
acquisition of dominion over the animal creation, have 
been marked as steps of capital importance in tb e fr 

^ Herrera, dec. 11. lib. c. 12. 
c Vega, p. 1. Kb. viii. c. 16. 2arate, lib. i. c. 14. 
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progress. In our contm^t, long after inen had attained 
bodi, socie^ contiim^d tn tiiat state which.is. denomi- 
nated barbarous. Even with all that command. ovjESf' 
nature which these confer, many ages elapse, before 
industry becomes so regular as to render subsistence 
secure, before the arts which supply the wants and fur- 
nish the accommodations of life are brought to any con- 
siderable degree of perfection, and before any idea is 
conceived of various institutions requisite in a well- 
ordered society. The Mexicmis and Peruvians, with- 
out knowledge of the useful metals, or the aid of do- 
mestic animals, laboured under disadvantages which 
must have greatly retarded their progress, and in their 
highest state of improvement their power was so limited, 
and their operations so feeble, that they can hardly be 
considered as having advanced beyond the infancy of 
civil life. 

riewof After this general observation concerning 
niost sin^lar and distinguishing circum- 
maanenor Stance in the state of both the great empires in 
each. America, I ^aU endeavour to give such a view 
of the constitution and interior police ef each, as may 
enable us to ascertain their place in the political scale, 
to allot them their proper station between the rude tribes 
in the New World, and the polished states of the an- 
cient, mid to determine how far they had risen above 
the f<»m«’, as well as how much they fell below the 
fatter. 

ini»(feet Mexico was first subjected to the Spanish 
<^wn. But our msquaintance with its laws and 
manners is not, from that circumrtance, more 
ccMnpkte. What I have remarked concerning 
the d^ective and inaccurate information on which 
we must rely with respect to the condition and cus- 
toms of the savage tribes in America, may be applied 
likewise to our knowledge of the Mexican empire. 
Cortes, and the rapacious adventurers ‘who accompa- 

B 2 
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aied him, had mot leisure or capacity to eflrich either 
civil or natural history with new . observations. They 
undertook their, expedition in quest of one object, and 
seemed hardly to have turned , iheir eyes towards any 
other. Or, if during some short interval of tranquillity, 
when the occupations of war ceased, and the ardour of 
pluttder was suspended, the institutions and manners 
of the people whom they had invaded, drew their at- 
tention, the inquiries of illiterate soldiers were con- 
ducted with so little sagacity and precision, that the 
accounts, given by them of the policy, and order esta- 
blished in the Mexican monarchy are superficial, con- 
fused, and inexplicable. Itis rather from incidents which 
they relate occasionally, than from their own deduc- 
tions and remarks, that we are enabled to form some 
idea of the genius and manners of that people. The 
obscurity in which the ignorance of its conquerors 
involved the annals of Mexico, was augmented by the 
superstition of those who succeeded them. As the 
memory of past events was preserved among the Mexi- 
cans by figures painted on skins, on cotton cloth, on a 
kind of pasteboard, or on the bark of trees, the early 
missionaries, unable to comprehend their meaning, and 
struck with their uncouth forms, conceived them to be 
monuments of idolatry which oqght to be destroyed, in 
order to facilitate the conversion of the Indians. In 
obedience to>'an edict issued by Juan de Zummaraga, 
a Franciscan monk, the first bishop of Mexico, as many 
records of the ancient Mexican story as could .be col- 
lected were committed to the fiames. In consequence 
of this faitatical zeal of the monks who first visited New 
Spain (which their successors soon began to lament), 
whatever knowledge of remote events such rude monu- 
ments contained was almost entirely lost, and no in- 
formation remained concerning the ancient revolutions 
and policy of the empire, but what was derived from 
tradition, or .from some fragments of their historical 
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paibtings that escaped the barbarous researches of Zuni- 
maraga.** From the experience of all nations it is mani- 
fest, that the memory of past transactions can neither 
be long preserved,, nor be transmitted with any fidelity, 
by tradition. The Mexican paintings, which are sup- 
posed to have served as annals of their empire, are few 
in number, and of ambiguous meaning. Thus, "amidst 
the uncertainty of the former,- and the obscurity of the 
latter, we must glean what intelligence can be collected 
from the scanty materials scattered in the Spanish 
writers. 

Origin of According, to the accoimt of the Mexicans 

the Men- themsclvcs their empire was not of long du- 

« 

^ Acosta, lib. vi. c. 7. Torqucm. Proem, lib. ii. lib. iii. c. 6. lib. xiv. c. 6. 

** In the first edition, I observed that in oonseqoence of the destruction of tlie 
ancient Mexican paintings, occasioned b^ the zeal of Zummaraga, whatever know- 
ledge they might have conveyed was entirely lost. Every candid render must have 
perceived that Uie expression was inacenrate ; as in a*few lines afterward I mention 
some ancient paintings to be still extant. M. Clavigero, not satisfied with laying 
hold of this inaccuracy, which 1 corrected in the subsequent editions, labours to ren- 
der it more glaring, by the manner in which he quotes the remaining part of the sen- 
tence. He reprehends with great asperity the account which 1 gave of the scanty 
materials for writing the ancient history of Mexico. Vol. 1. Account of writers, 
p. xxvi. Vol. IL S80. My words, however, are almost the same with those of Tor- 
quemada, who seems to have been< better acquainted witli tlie ancient monuments of 
the Mexicans than any Spanish author whose works I have seen. Lib. xiv. c. 6. 
M. Clavigero himself gives a description of the destruction of ancient paintings in 
almost the same terois 1 have used ; and mentions, as an additional reason of there 
being so small a number of ancient pa'tntings known to the Spaniards, that the na- 
tives have become so solicitous to preserve and conceal tliem, that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to make them part with one of them.’* Vol. I. 40^. II. 194. No 
pf)int can be more ascertained than that few of the Mexican historical paintiugs have 
been preserved. Though several Spaniards have carried on inquirie.s into tlie anti- 
quities of the Mexican empire, no engravings from Mexican paintings have been com- 
municated to the public, except those by Purchas, Gemelli Carreri, and Lorenzana. 
It affords me some satisffiction, that in the course of my researches I have discovered 
two collections of Mexican paintings which were unknown to former inquirers. The 
cut which 1 published is an e^ct copy of the original, and gives no high idea of the 
progress which the Mexicans had made in the art of painting. I cannot conjecture 
what could induce M. Cinvigero to express some dissatisfaction with me fpr having 
published it witliout the same colours it has in the origioal painlihg, p. xxix. He 
might have recollected, that neither Purchas, nor Gemelli Caneii, nor Lorenzana, 
thought it necessary to colour the prints which they have published, and the}' have 
never been censured on that account. He may rest assured, that thoq^ the colours in 
the paintings in the Imperial Library are remarkably bright, they are laid on without 
art, and wiSiout ** any of that regard to light and shadet, or the rules of perspective,’* 
which M. Clavigero requires. Vol, IL 378. If the public express any desire to have 
the seven paintings still in my possession engraved, I am ready to communicate them. 
^The print published by Gcmclli Carreri, of the route of the ancient Mexicans when 
tliey traveled towards the lake on which they built the capital of their effipire, 
(Cbuichill, Vol. IV. p. 481.) is the most finished monument of art brought from the 
New Worid, and yet a very slight inspection of it will satisfy every one, that the 
annals of a natioh conveyed' in this maimer must be veiy meagre and imperfect. 
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can mo- ratioii. Thcif countij/-, as they relate, waa origi- 
»"«•*/» fiaBy possessed, rather tlia& peopled, by small 
independe&t tribes, whose mode of life and manners 
resembled those of the rudest savages which we have 
described. But about a period corresponding to the 
beginning of the tehth century in the (Christian era, 
several tribes moved in'suecessive migrations from un- 
known regions towards the north and north-west, and 
sefrled in different provinces of Anahuac, the micient 
name Of New Spain. These, more civilized than the 
original inhabitants, began to form them to the arts of 
social life. At length towards the commencement of 
the thirteenth century, the Mexicans, a people more 
polished *than any of the former, advanced from the 
border of the Californian gulf, and took possession of 
the plains adjacent to the great jake neai;,the centre of 
the country. After residing there about fifty years 
they founded a town, since distinguished by the name 
of Mexico, which from humble beginnings soon grew 
to be the most considerable city in the New World. The 
Mexicans, long after they were' established in their 
new possessions, continued, like other martial tribes in 
America, unacquainted with regal dominion, and were 
governed in peace, and conducted in war, by such as 
were entitled to pre-eminence by their wisdom or their 
valour. But among them, as in other states wbose 
power and territories become extensive, the supreme 
authority centred at last in a single person ; and when 
the Spaniards under Cortes invaded the country, Mon- 


tezuma was the ninth monarch in order whp had swayed 
the Mexican sceptre, not by hereditajy right, but by 
election. 

Veiyre- Such is the traditional tale of the Mekic^s 
**“*• concerning the progrjess of their own empire. 
According to this, its duration was very short TVoiA 
the first migration of their parent tribe, they can reckon 
little more than three hundred years. From the esta- 
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blishmi^t of monarchic^ gov^nuaeat, apt above a 
buq^red aad thirty years according to one aecoun^* o^r 
a hundred and ninety-seven, according to another com- 
putation,^ had elapsed. If, on one hand, we 
the Mexican state to have been of higher antiquity, 
and to have subsisted during such a length of time as 
the Spanish accounts of its civilization would naturally 
lead us to conclude, it is difficult to conceive how, 
among a people who possessed the art of recording 
events by pictures, and who considered it as an essen- 
tial part of their national education, to teach their 
children to repeat the historical songs which celebrated 
the exploits of their ancestors,^ the'knowledge pf past 
transactions should be so slender and limited. If, on 
the other hand, we adopt their own system with respect 
to the antiquities of their nation, it is no less difficult 
to account either for that improved state of society, or 
for the extensive dominion to which their empire had 
attained, when first visited by the Spaniards. The 
infancy of nations ^is so long, and, even when every 
circumstance is favourable to their progress, they ad- 
vance so slowly towards any maturity of strength or 
policy, that the recent origin of the Mexicans seems to 
be a strong presumption of some exaggeration in the 
splendid descriptions which have been given of their 
govemm^t and manners. 

But it is not by theory or conjectures that 
which ^ histpry decides with regard to the state or cba- 
pi^^^racter of nations. It produces facts as the 
thm"*'”' foundation of every judgment which it ventures 
to pronounce. In collecting ffiose which most 
regulate our opinion in the present iffijuiry, some occur 
tint sv^gest an idea of considerate progress in civili- 
zation in the Mexican empire, and othera which s^pB^ 
•to indfoate tint it had advance4 but little beyoqd the 

* AcotilfiuL lib. vii. c. 8, ^ Purchti Pilgr, iii. p. 1068, 

c Herreri, dec. 3. Jib* it. c. i8» 
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limnige tril^ iurpund it. ’Bodi shall excited to 
.the .View of tlii^^reader, that, fivmi co^qpamg dtem, he 
may det^newe on which side the evidence prepon* 
derates.. 

the right ' Mexican empire, the right of 4)rivate 
ofpM. property was. perfect^ie^derstood, and esta> 
blished in its fall extent. several savage 

: tribes, we have seen, that the idea of a title to 
the separate and exclusive possession of any object was 
hardly .known;- and that among all it was extremely^ 
limited and ill-defined. But in Mexico, where agrir: 
culture and industry had made some progress, the 
distinction between properly in land aid property in 
goods had taken place. Both might be transferred from 
one person to another by sale or barter ; both might 
descend by -inheritance. Every person w^o could be 
denominated a freeman had property in land. This, 
however, they held by various tenures. Some possessed 
it in full right, and it descended, to their heirs. The 
title of others.to their lands was ^^erived' from the office 
or dignity which they enjoyed ; and when deprived of 
the latter, they lost possession of -the for^r. Both 
these modes , of occupyingir land were deemed moble, 
and peculiar to citizens of the highest class, 'fhe te? 
nure, by. which the .great body of the people held their 
property, was very different. In every district a certain 
quantity of land was measured out in proportion to the 
number of families. This was cultivated hy the joint 
labour of the whple ; its produce was d^osited ifa a 
common storehoutse, and divided among them accprd-. 
ing to their res{^tive,^igencies]|^ The mmhlniii: of 
the Calpulleef-ot assoeiatiods, could not alienate ^eir 
share of the commcSlj^tate ; it was on indivisil|j|e pH^ 
manent properly, destined for the support of their ^ 
Bulies.^ ;ln.«cmsequence of this distn^tion^^tii# ter- 
ritory of\he state, every man had an interest in its wel- 

^ Hcirrert, dec# 5* lib. iv. 15.> Torqnem. Mon. Io4f lib. xiv. t* 7. CoriuigMS. 
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fare, ^akid 4li:6 happiness of theindividual was connected 
with the' public security. 

The irom- Another striking circumstance, which distin^' 
her and omigljes the Mexican empire from those nations 
of their in Abierica we have already described, is the 
number and greatness of its cities. While so* 
ciety continues in a rude state, thp wants of men are so 
fewj and they stand so little in need of mutual assist- 
ance, that their inducements to crowd together are ex- 
tremely feeble. Their industry at the same time is'so 
imperfect, that it cannot secure subsistence for any con- 
siderable nuthber of families settled in one spot. They 
live dispersed,' at this period, from choice as well as 
from necessity, or at the utmost assemble in small ham- 
lets on the banks of the river which supplies them with 
food, or on tl^ border of some plain left open by nature, 
or cleared by their own labour. The Spaniards, ac- 
customed to this mode of habitation among all the sa- 
vage tribes with which they were hitherto acquainted, 
were astonished, on entering New Spain, to find the 
natives residing in towns of such , extent as resembled 
those of Europe. In the first fervour of their, admira- 
tion, Ihey compared Zempoalla^ though a town only of 
the second or third siae, to the cities of greatest note' in 
their own country. When, afterii^ard, they visited in 
succewion Tlascala, Cholula, Tacuba, Tezeuco, and 
Mexico itself, their amazement increased so much, that 
it led. then) to convey ideas of their magnitude and 
pdpuloUsness bordering oh .what is incredible. Even 
when there Hs kisure for observation, and no interest 
thf^ leads to deceixCn conjectural estates of the num- 
of people in^ties are extre'mel^bose, and usually 
i^<||||xaggerated. It is not imprising, then, that 
Cortes emd his companions,, little accustomed to such 
^ <t(| i||| rtji onB, and powerfully tempted to magnify, in 
order to:exalt the merit of their own discoveries and 
conquests^ should haveheen betrayed into this common 
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error, and have raised tUeir deseriptions considerably 
aboye truth. For this reason, some considerable abate- 
ment ought to be made iitom their calculations of the 
number of inhabitants in the Mexican cities, and we 
may fix the standard of their population much lower 
than they have done; but still they will appear to be 
cities of such consequence, as are not to be found but 
among people who have made some considerable pro- 
gress in the arts of social Ufe.‘ From their accounts, 
we can hardly suppose Mexico, the capital of the em- 
pire, to have contained fewer than sixty thousand in- 
habitants, 

Tbewpa- . The Separation of professions among the 
Mexicans is a symptom of improvement no 
less remarkable. Arts, in the early ages of so- 
ciety, are so few and so simple, that each man is suffi- 
ciently master of them all, to gratify every demand of 
his own limited desires. The savage can form his 
bow, point his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his ca- 
noe, without calling in the aid of any hand more skilful 
than his own. Time must have augmented the wants 
of men, and ripened their ingenuity, before the produc- 
tions of art became so complicated in their structure, or 
so curious in their fabric, that a particular course of 
education was requisite towards forming the artificer to 
expertness in ccmtrivance and workmanship. In pro- 
portion as. refinement spreads, the distinction of profes- 
sions increases, and they branch out into more 'numer- 
ous and mmute subdivisions. Among the Mexicans, 
this sepmtion of the arts neoessaiy in life had taken 
place to a considerable extent. . I^be functions of the 
mason, the weaver, the goldsmith, tha painter, and of 
several other mfts^'were carried on by different per- 
sons. Each was regularly instructed in bis caUing- 
To it. alone his industry was confined; and, by assidu- 
ous application to one object, together with the perse- 

> See Note II. 
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vering patience peculiar to Americans, their artisans at- 
tained to a degree of neatness and perfection in work, 
far beyond what could have been expected from the rude 
tools which they employed. Their various productions 
were brought into commerce; and by the exchange of 
them in the stated markets held in ^e cities, not only 
were their mutual wants supplied, in such orderly in- 
tercourse as characterizes an improved state of society, 
but their industry was daily rendered persevering and 
inventive. ■ ’ 

Thedis- distinction of ranks established in the 

tinotion of Mexican empire is the next circumstance that 

ranks. , ^ 

■ merits attention. In surveying the savage tribes 
of America, we observed, that consciousness of equality, 
and impatience of subordination, are sentiments natural 
to man in the infancy of civil life. During peace, the 
authority of a superior is hardly felt among them, and 
even in war it is but little acknowledged. Strangers 
to the idea of property, the difference in condition re- 
sulting from the inequality of it is unknown. Birth or 
tides confer no pre*mninence ; it is only by personal me- 
rit and accomplishments that distinction can be ac- 
quired. The form of society was very different among 
the Mexicans. The great body of the people was in a 
most humiliating state. A considerable number, known 
by the name of Mayeques^ nearly resembling in con- 
dition those peasants who, under various denomina- 
tions, were considered, during the prevalence of the 
feudal system, as instruments of labour attached to the 
soil. The Mayeques could not change their place of 
residence widiout permission of the superior on whom 
^y depended, m They were conveyed, together with 
m Idhds on which they were settled, from one pro- 
prietor to another; and were bound to cultivate the 
ground, and to peiform several kinds of servile worir.’ 

^ Cortes Belat. sp. Bamus. iii. 959, ice, Oom. Croii.4:. 79. Xorqucm. Iflb. xiii. 
c. 34. Herrera, dec. 9, lib. vii. c. 15, Btc. 

^ Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ir« c. 17. Corita, MS. 
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Olihera were reduced to tlie lowest form of subjection, 
diUt of domestic servitude, and fdt the utmost rigour' 
of that wretched state. . ^eir condition was held to be 
so vile, and dieir lives deemed to be of so litfle value, 
that a person- who killed- one 'of these slaves was not 
subjected to any punishment." Even those considered 
as freemen were treated by their haughty lords as be- 
ings of an inferior species. The nobles, possessed of 
ample territories, were divided into various classes, to 
each of which peculiar titles of honour 'belonged. 
Some of these titles, like their lands, descended from 
father to son in perpetual succession. Others were 
annexed to particular offices, or conferred during 
life as marks of personal distinction." The monarch, 
exalted above all, enjoyed extensive power, and su- 
preme dignity. 'Thus the distinction of ranks was 
completely established, in a line of regular subordina- 
tion, reaching from the highest to the lowest member 
of the community. Each of these knew what he could 
claim, and what he owed. The people, who were not 
allowed to wear a dress of the same fashion, or to dwell 
in houses of a" form similar to those of the nobles, ac- 
costed them with the utmost submissive reverence. In 
the presence of their sovereign, they durst not lift their 
eyes from the ground, or look him in the face.® The 
nobles themselves, when admitted to an audience of 
their sovereign, entered barefooted, in mean garments, 
and, as his slaves, paid hidi homage approaching to. 
adoration. This respect, due from inferiors to those 
above them in rank, was prescribed with such ceremo- 
nious accuracy, that it incorporated with the lah^age, 
and influenced its genius and idiom. The Mexican 
tongue abounded in expressions of reverence and cour- 
tesy. The style and appellations, used in the' inter- 
course betweeh equals, would have been so unbecoming 

^ Herrera, dec* 5* lib* c. 7. >> lb. dec. 'S« lib. iv. c. 15. CoritB,MS. 

* Herrera, dec. ^S. lib. ii» c. 14. 
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in the. mputh of one in a lower sphere, when he ac- 
costed a person in higher, rank, as to be deemed an ih- 
sult.*^ It is only in societies, which time and the insti- 
tution of regular government have moulded into form, 
that We find such an orderly arrangement of men into 
different ranks, and such nice attention paid to their 
various rights. ' 

Their oil Spirit <Sf the Mexicans, thus familiarized 

ticai ron.' and bended to subordination, was prepared for 
futuiion. guijnjittiug to monarchical government. But 
the descriptions of their policy &nd laws, by the Spaniards 
who overturned them, are so inaccurate and contra- 
dictory, that it is difficult to delineate the form of their 
constitution with any precision. Sometimes they re- 
present the monarchs of Mexico as absolute, deciding 
according to their pleasure with respect to every ope- 
ration of the state. On otlier occasions, we discover 
the traces of established customs and laws, framed in 
order to cirqumscribe the power of the crown, and we 
meet with rights and privileges of the nobles which 
seem to be opposed as barriers against its ehcroach- 
ments. This appearance of inconsistency has arisen 
from inattention to the innovations of Montezuma upon 
the Mexican policy. His aspiring ambition subverted 
the original system of government, and introduced a 
pure despotism. He disregarded the ancient laws, 
violated the privileges held most sacred, and reduced 
his subjects of every order to the level of slaves.'' The 
chiefe, or nobles of the first rank, submitted to the yoke 
with such reluctance, that, from impatience to shake it 
off, and hope of recovering thmr rights, many of fbem 
, courted die protection of Cortes, and joined a foreign 
power against their domestic oppressor.' It is not 
then under the dominion of Montezuma, but under the 
government of his predecessors, that we can discover 

P See Note IIL 

ii Heiren, dec. 3 . nb.Jh e. 14. Tonraem. lib. ii. c. 69; 

' Herrem, dec. 9. lib. n c. 10, 11. Tonjoem. Jib. iv. c. 49. 
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was the <M4ginal fcAm aed genius of Mexican 
pEjik^. From ihe foundatioA of the monardiy lo the , 
4<BCtiou of M<mtemiina> it. seems to have subsisted with 
litde variation. Hurt body of citizens, whidi may hC' 
dis^guished by the name of nobility, formed the chief 
and most respectable order in the stale. They were 
of variotro ' ranks, as has been already observed, and 
their honours were acquired, and transmitted in dif- 
ferent manners. Their number seems to have been 
great. According to an author accustomed to examine 
with attention what he relates, there were in the Mexi- 
can empire thirty of this order, each of whom had in 
his territories about a hundred thousand people, and 
subordinate to these, there were about three thousand 
nobles of a lower class.’ The territories belonging to 
the chi^s of Tezeuco and Tacuba were hardly inferior 
in extent to those of the Mexican monarch^* Each 
of these possessed complete territorial jurisdiction, and 
levied taxes from their own vassals. But all followed 
the standard of Mexico in war, serving with a'number 
of men in proportion to their domain, and most of them 
paid tribute to its monarch as their superior lord. 

In tracing those great lines of the Mexican constitu- 
tion, an image of feudal policy, in its most rigid form, 
rises to view, and we .discern its three distinguishing 
characteristics, a nobility possessing almost indepMi- 
dent authority, a people depressed into the lowest state 
of subjection, and a king intrusted with the executive 
power of the state. Its spirit and principles seem to 
have operated in the New World in the same manner 
as in the ancient ' The jurisdiction of the crown was 
extremely Umitedt All real and ^ective authority 
was retained by the Mexicfm nobles in their own 'ImndiB, 
and. the shadow of it only loft to die king. Jealous to 
excess of their own rights, they guarded with the most 

' * Hcrrerni dec. 2. lib* vju. c. 12. 

‘ Torquem. lib. ii. c. 57 . Corita BIS. 
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vigilant anxiety against tbe* encroachinetite o( tbeif 
sovereigns. By a fimdamental law of liie empire, it 
was provided that the king should not determine 
cerning any point of general importance without the 
i^jprobation of a council composed of the prime nobi- 
lity." - Unless he obtained their consent, he could not 
engage the nation in War, nor could he dispose of the 
most considerable branch of the public revenue at 
pleasure ; it was appropriated to certain purposes from 
which it could not be diverted by the regal authority 
alone." In order to secure full effect to those consti- 
tutional restraints, the Mexican nobles did not permit 
their crown to descend by inheritance, but disposed of 
it by election. The right of election seems to have 
been originally vested in the whole body of nobility, 
but was afterward committed to six electors, of whom 
the chiefs of Tezeuco and Tacuba were always two. 
From respect for the family of their monarchs, the 
choice fell generally upon some person sprung from it. 
But as the activity and valour of their prince were of 
greater moment to a people perpetually engaged in 
war, than a strict adherence to the order of birth, col- 
laterals of mature age or of distinguished merit were 
often preferred to those who Were nearer the throne in 
direct descent.^ To this maxim in their policy, the 
Mexicans appear to be indebted for such a succession 
of able and warlike princes, as raised their empire in a 
short period to that ektraordinaryheightof power which 
it had attained when Cortes landed in New Spain. 
PWimd While the jurisdiction of .the Mexican mo- 
of narch continued to be limited, it is probable 
.that it was exercised with Kltle ostentation. 
But as their authority became more extensive, the 
splendour of their gc»yemment augmented. It was in 
this la^ state that the Spaniards beheld it ; and stru^ 


• Herrera, dec. 3. c. 19. 1%. Iv. c. 16. 

* Herrera/ dec. a lib. iv. c. 17. 
7 Acosta, Jib. -kiifti M Ub Jl. c. 
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the appearance of Montexurna’s court, they describe 
} jts pon^ at great length, and with much Admiration. 
."The number of his attenddnte, the order, the silence, 
and the reverence with which they served him; the 
extent of his ro^l ;mansion, the variety of its apart- 
ments allotted tQ different officers, and the ostentation 
with which hk-'^randeur was displayed, whenever he 
permiUed his subjects' toikhdld him, seem to resemble 
the magnificence of the ancient monarchies fn Asia, 
rather thmi -the simplicity of the infant states in the 
New World. • ' 

Order of Jaete parade of roytdty 

their go-, that the Mexican potentates exhibited their 
vernmen . ijjanifested it more beneficially in 

the order and regularity with which they conducted 
the internal administration and police of their domi- 
nions. Complete jurisdiction, civil as well aS* criminal, 
over its 6wn immediate v^sals, was vested in . the 
crown. Judges were appointed for each department, 
and if we may rely on the account which the Spanish 
writers give, of the maxims andjlaws upon which they 
founded their decisions wiffi respect to the distribution 
of property and the punishment of crimes, justice was 
administered in the Mexican empire with a degree of 
order and equity resembling what takes place in so- 
cieties highly civilized. 

Ptonsion Their attention in providing for the support 
government was not lei^- spacious. Taxes, 
ofii. -^ere laid upon land, upon the acquisitions of 
industry, an*! upqn commodities of every kind exposed 
to sale.in the public markets. Th^e duties wore con- 
siderable, but not arbitrary or unequal. They were 
imposed according.^ to' estab^shed. rules, and each' knew 
what share, of the commf^ burden he had to bear.. 
As the lise of mcthey wasf unlffibwiiiy^All the t|xes were 
paid in hind, and thus not ci^ natural produc- 
tions of idl .ffie different proviniees in the empire, but 
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every species of manufacture, ’and every work of inge* 
nuity and art, were collected in the public storehouses. 
From those the emperor supplied his numerous train 
of attendants in peace,, and his armies during war, 
with food, with clothes, and ornaments. People of 
inferior condition, neither possessing land nor engaged 
in commerce, were bound to the performance of va- 
rious services. By their stated labour the crown-lands 
were cultivated, public works were carried on, and 
the various houses, belonging to the emperor were built 
and kept in repair.^ 

Their po- The improved state of government among 
*'“• the Mexicans is conspicuous, not only in points 
essential to the being of a wfell-ordered society, but in 
several regulations of inferior consequence with re- 
spect to police. The institution which I have already 
mentioned, of public couriers, stationed at proper in- 
tervals, to convey intelligence from one part of the em- 
pire to the other, was a refinement in police not intro- 
duced into any kingdom of Europe at that period. 
The structure of the capital city in a lake, with, artifi- 
cial dykes, and causeways of great length, which served 
as avenues to it from different quarters, erected in the 
water, with no less ingenuity than labour, seems to be 
an idea that could not have occurred to any but a ci- 
vilized people. The same observation may be applied 
to the structure of the aqueducts, or conduits, by which 
they conveyed a stream of fresh water from a consider- 
able distance, into the city, along one of the cause- 
ways.* The appointment of a number of persons to 
clean the sheets, to light them by fires kindled in dif- 
ferent plac^, and to patrole as watclumen during, the 
night,* discovers a degree of attention which even po- 
lished natiohs are late in acquiring. ... 

The progress of the Mextcans in various arts, 
is considertid as . the most decisive pwmf of 

7 Herrera, dec. 9. fib. vii. c. 15. dec. 3. Kb.iv. c. 16, 17. See Note IV. 

« See Note V. • Herrera, dec. lib. eiii. c. 4. Torribio MS. 
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superior refipemeDt. Cortes^ and t&e yearly Spa- 
^i^sh authors, describe this with rapture, and mamtain, 
'i^t the most celebrated European, artists could not 
surpass or even. -equal them in ingenuity and neatness 
of workmanship- lliey represented men, animals, and 
other objTOts^ ^sucb .a disposition of various coloured 
^thers, Us. ie ipd to bqye pibduced all the effects of 
light, and shiuie, and ‘tb have imitated nature with 
truth and delicacy. Their ornaments of gold and silver 
have been described to’ be of a fabric no less curious. 
But in forming any idea, from general descriptions, 
concerning the state of arts among nations imperfectly 
polished, we are extremely ready to err. In examin- 
ing the 'Works of people Whose advances in improve- 
ment are nearly the same with our own, we view,them 
with a critical, and often with a jealous eye. Whereas, 
when conscious of our own superiority, we survey the- 
arts of nations comparatively rude, we. are astonished 
at works executed by them under such manifest disad- 
vantages, and, in the warmth of our admiration, are 
apt to represent them as productions more finished 
than they really are. Tp the influence of this illusion, 
without supposing any ftitention to deceive, we may 
impute the exaggeration of some Spanish authors, in 
their accounts of the Mexican arts. 

It is not from those deseriptions, but from consider- 
ing such speeipiensof their arts as are still preserved, that 
we mpst decide concerning their degree of merit. As 
the ship in which Cortes sent to CWles V. the most 
curious productions of the Mexican artisans, which 
were collet^d by the Spaniards when they first pil- 
laged fl)e empire, was taken by a French corsair,*’ the 
remauis of their ingenuity are less numerous than those 
of the. Peruvians. ■ Whedier any of thmr works "with 
feathbrs, in imitation Of painting, be still extant in 
Spain, I ha^. not h^i^ied ; .but many of their orna- 
ments in g^ and silver, as Well as various utensils 

* fifties, de Cott fiMnui . Hi. <94. W. 
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employed in common life, i}e^sited in the magnir 
ficeot cabinet of natund imd' artificial productions, 
lately opened by the king Spain; and 1 am in- 
formed by persons on whose judgment and taste 1 can 
rely, that these boasted efforts of their art are uncou^ 
representations of common objects, or very coarse . 
images of the human and some other forms, destitute 
of grace and propriety.* The justness of these obser- 
vations is confirmed by inspecting the vroodeh prints 
and copper-plates of their paintings,, which have been 
published by various authors. In them, every figure of 
men, of quadrupeds, or birds, as well as every repre- 
sentation of inanimated nature, is extremely rude aud 
awkward.'^ The hardest Egyptian style, stiff and imper- 


® See Note VI. 

^ As a f pecimen of tile spirit and style in which M. Clatrigero mahes his strictures 
upon my Histoiy cf America, 1 shall publish his remarks upou this passage. ** I'hus 
far Robertson ; to whom we answer, first. That there is no reason to believe tliat those 
rude works were reallv Mexican ; secondly, lliat neither do we know whether uose 
persons in whose jodjgment be confides, may be persons fit to^jn^rit our faithi be- 
cause we have observed that Robertson trusts frequently the te^mony of Ga^, 
Correal, Ibagnca, and other such authors, who are entireljj nadijssdrving of cr^it ; 
thirdly. It is mere probable that the arms of copper, bdihsfed by those intelll^nt 
judges to be certainly Oriental, are really Mexican.’* 391^When an au- 

thor, not eutirelv destitute of intesrlty or disoemnient, and who has some sofieltode 
about his own cnaiacter, asserts that he received hia infbrniaUon concerniiq^ any 
particular point from persons ** on whose judgment and taste he can rely;” s very 
slender degree of candour, one should diink, might induce the to believe 

that he does not endeavour to impose upon ^ public by an spp<dl< to tesilnlcmy 
altogether unworthy of credit. My information concerning the Mexican work^ m 
art deposited in the khig of Spain^s cabinet, was received firora the late Itird Gftt- 
tham, ambassador expaordinary from the court of London to thidof Madrid, and 
from Mr. Archdeacon Waddilove, chaplun to the emiiassy ; and It was upon their 
authority tliat I pronounced the coat of' armour, mentioned in the note, to be of 
Oriental fabric. As they were both at B^tdrid in ^dr public character when the 
first edition of the History of America was pobSshed, I thought it improper at 
time to mention their names. Did their decision concertiing a matter of 
their testimony codoemiBg a point of fact, stand in n^^ confinnlttion, X 
produce the evidence of an intelligent traveller, who, Id describiqg the xoyol tW- 
net at Madrid/ takes notice that it contains •• spCdroens of Mexican god Ferodta 
utensils, vases, ficc. in earthenware, wretched both ra taste and esecotion.*’ Un- 
ion’s Travels through Spain, p. 77. As Gage compoaed bb SarfcSr of New Spain 
with all the seal and acrimony of a new coaveiVl Wve pdd Utdtkngard te his tes- 
timony whh respccl to points relating to relij^on* Rat as be resilded in several flro- 
vinoes in New Spabi, which travellers seidmn and gp fad seems to have pl^ 
served their manners and laws with an intdlkent ej^^X haveavailed myself d his 
infocmation with respect to matters where reii^ua opinion could have little infloiaice. 
CocM 1 have seldom quoted, and never reiM dpon Ji|s jlfriEdiaioe alone. Tbd fto- 
tion 111 which Ibagnez was emplqved in Abieriea, as as the oedit atven to bis 
veracity by printing his Eeguo /esdthco amdi^ die |pge oeUeetioo m docaamts 
poblislted (as I believe l^y aatltoiiiy)MMadii^A.p«;-l7^,insliiet lat appeal- 
ing to his authority. 
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feet a$ it was, is more elegant. The scrawls of chil- 
dren delineate objects almost as accurately. 

But however low the Mexican paintings may be 
ranked, when viewed merely as works of art, a very 
different station belongs to them, when considered as 
the records of their country, as historical monuments 
of its policy and transactions ; and they become curious 
as well as interesting objects of attention. The no- 
blest and most beneficial invention of which human 
ingenuity can boast, is that of writing. Byt the first 
essays of this art, which hath contributed more than 
all others to the improvement of the species, were very 
rude, and it advanced towards perfection slowly, and 
by a gradual progression. When the warrior, eager 
for fame, wished to transmit some knowledge of his 
exploits to succeeding ages ; when the gratitude of a 
people to their sovereign prompted them to hand down 
an account of his beneficent deeds to posterity ; the 
first method of accomplishing this, which seems to 
have occurred to them, was to delineate, in the best 
manner they could, figures representing the action of 
which they were solicitous to preserve the memory. 
Of this, which has very properly been called picture- 
writing* we find traces among some of the most sa- 
vage tribes of America. When a leader returns from 
the field, he strips a tree of its bark, and with red paint 
scratches upon it some uncouth figures which repre- 
sent the order of his march, the number of his fol- 
lowers, the enemy whom he attacked, the scalps and 
captives which he brought home. To tihose simple 
annals he trusts for renown, and soothes himself with 
hope that by their means he shall receive praise from 
the^warriors of future times.' 

Compared with those awkward essays of their sa- 

^ Dirine Legat. of Moses, iii* 73. 

^ Sir W. Jdhnsoh, Philos.‘ Transact. toI. Ixiii* p. 143. Mem. de la Hontan. ii. 
191. Lafitaa Motirs de SaoT* ii. 'IS. 
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vage countrymen, the paintings of the Mexicans may 
be considered as works of composition and design. 
They were not acquainted, it is true, with any other 
method of recording transactions, than that of deline- 
ating the objects which they wished to represent. But 
they could exhibit a more complex series of events in 
progressive order, and describe, by a proper disposi- 
tion of figures, the occurrences of a king’s reign from 
his accession to his death; the progress of an infant’s 
education from its birth until it attain to the years of 
maturity ; the different recompenses and marks of dis- 
tinction conferred upon warriors, in proportion to the 
exploits which they had performed. Some singular 
specimens of this picture-writing have been preserved, 
which are justly considered as the most curious monu- 
ments of art brought from the New World. The most 
valuable of these was published by Purchas in sixty- 
six plates. It is divided into three parts. The first 
contains the history of the Mexican empire under its 
ten monarchs. The second is a tribute-roll, repre- 
senting what each conquered town paid into the royal 
treasury. The third is a code of their institutions, do- 
mestic, political, and military. Another specimen of 
Mexican painting has been published in thirty-two 
plates, by the present archbishop of Toledo. To both 
are annexed a full explanation of what the figures were 
intended to represent, which was obtained by the Spa- 
niards from Indians well acquainted with their own 
arts. The style of painting in all these is the same. 
They represent things not words. They exhibit images 
to the eye, not ideas to the understanding. They may, 
therefore, be considered as the earliest and most im- 
perfect essay of men in their progress towards disco- 
v6ring the art of writing. The defects in this mode of 
recording transactions must have been early felt, 
paint every occurrence was, from its natufe, a very te- 
dious operation^j and as afia.ifa became more compli- 
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cated, and events multiplied m any soeieiy, its annals 
must have swelled to an enonndus bulk. Besides this, 
no objects could be delineated but those of sense ; the 
conceptions of the mind had no corporeal form, and as 
long as picture-writing could not convey an idea of 
these> it must have been a very imperfect art. The 
necessity of improving it must have roused and sharp- 
ened invention, and the human mind holding the same 
course in the New World as in the Old, might have 
advanced by the smne succ^sive steps, firs^ from an 
actual picture to the plain hieroglyphic ; next to the 
allegorical symbol; then to the arbitrary character; 
until, at length, an alphabet of letters, was discovered, 
capable of vexpressing all the various combinations of 
sound employed in speech. In the paintings of the 
Mexicans we, accordingly, perceive, dmt this progress 
was begun among them. Upon, an attentive inspec- 
tion of . the plates, which I have mentioned, we may 
observe some approach to the plain or simple hiero- 
glyphic, where some principal part or circumstance in 
the subject is made to stand for the whole. In the 
annals ^ their kings, published by Purchas, the towns 
conquered by each are uniformly r^resented in the 
same manner by a rude delineation of a house ; but in 
order to point out the particular towns which submit- 
ted to their victorious arms, peculiar emblems, some-: 
times, natoral objects, and sometimes- artificial figure, 
are employed. In the tribute-roU published by the 
areU>ish<^ of Toledo, the house which was properly 
the picture of the town, is omitted, and the emblem 
alone is employed to r^resent it. The Mexicans seem 
even to have made some‘ advances beyond this, to- 
wards ihe use of the mmre figurative and fanciful hiero- 
glyphic. In order, to describe a monarch, who had 
eidafged his dominkam fbrce of arms, they painted 
a tuget ornamented with darts, and {daced it between 
him and those towns rriiich he nibduedt But it is 
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only in one. instance, the notation of numbers, that we 
discern any attempt to exhibit ideas which had ho cor- 
poreal form. The Mexican painters had invented ar- 
tificial marks, or signs of conventiotif for this purpose. 
By means of these, they computed the years of their 
kings’ reigns, as well as the amount of tribute to be 
paid into the royal treasury. The figure of a circle 
represented unit, and in small numbers, the computa- 
tion was made by repeating it. Larger numbers were 
expressed by a peculiar mark, and they had such as 
denoted all integral numbers, from twenty to eight 
thousand. The short duration of their empire pre- 
vented the Mexicans from advancing farther in that 
long course which conducts men from the' labour of 
delineating real objects, to the simplicity and ease of 
alphabetic writing. Their records, notwithstanding 
some dawn of such ideas as might have led to a more 
perfect style, can be considered as little more than a 
species of picture-writing, so far improved as to mark 
their superiority over the savage tribes of America ; 
but still so defective, as to prove that they had not pro- 
ceeded far beyond the first stage in that prog^es wkich 
must be completed before any people can be ranked 
among polished nations.” 

Their mode Th®i'^ mode ot Computing time may be consi- 
of c^pnt- dered as a more decisive evidence of their pro- 

ing time. . , * 

gress m unprovement. They divided their year 
into eighteen months, each consisting of twenty days, 
amounting in all to three hundred and sixty. But as 
they observed that the course of the sun was not com- 
pleted in that time, they added five days to the year. 
These, which were properly intercalary days, they 
termed wperfOmerarif or waste; and as they did not 
belong to any month, no work was done, and no sacred 
rite performed on them; they were devoted wholly to 
festivity and pastime.'' This near approach to {dldo- 

( See Nbte^li. ' *. = ' ' * AoosU, lib. vi. e. 
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sophical accuracy is a re'iuarkabie proof that the Mex- 
icans had bestowed some attention upon inquiries and 
speculations, to which men in a very rude state never 
turn their thoughts.* 

Facts indi- ®re the most striking particulars in the 

eating a manners and policy (rf 'the Mexicans, which 

small pro- aw •j' 

In ei> exhibit them to view as a people considerably 
viHzation. f]>oiQ other circumstances, one is 

apt to suspect that their character, and many of their 
institutions, did not differ greatly from those of the 
other inhabitants of America. 

Their wars Like the Hide tribes around them, the Mexi- 
cans were incessantly engaged in war, and 
ous. the motives which prompted them to hostility 
seem to have been the same. They fought, in order 
to gratify their vengeance, by shedding the blood of 
their enemies. In battle they were chiefly intent on 
taking prisoners, and it was by the number of these 
that they estimated the glory of victory. No captive 
was ever ransomed or spared. All were sacrificed 
without mercy, and their flesh devoured with the same 
barbarous joy as among the fiercest savages. On some 
occasions it arose to even wilder excesses. Their 
principal warriors covered themselves with the skins of 
the unhappy victims, and danced about the streets, 
boasting of their own valour, and exulting over their 
enemies.* Even in their civil institutions we discover 
traces of that barbarous disposition which their system 
of war' inspired. The four chief counsellors of the 
empii'e were distinguished by titles, which coiild have 
been assumed only by a people who delighted in 
blood This ferocity of character prevailed among all 
the nations of New Spain. The Tlascalans, the people 

* Tlie Mexican mode uf eomputing time, and every otLer particular relating to 
their dironolo^, have t>eeii considerably elucidated by M. CJavigero. Vol. 1. 288^ ; 
Vol. IL 2S5, STc. The observations and theories of the Mexicans concerning those 
subjects discover a greater progress in speculative science than we find among any 
people in the New World. 

* Herrera, dee. S. lib. il. C|'16. Gom. Cron. c. 1^17. ' ^ See Note VIII. . 
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of M^hoacan, and otb«r' states at enmity with the 
Mexicans, delighted equally in war, and treated their 
prisoners with the same cruelty. In proportion as man- 
kind combine in social union, and live under the in- 
fluence of equal laws and regular policy, their manners 
soften, sentiments of humanity arise, and the rights of 
the species come to be understood. The fierceness of 
war abates, and even while engaged in hostility, men 
remember what they owe one to another. The savage 
fights to destroy, the citizen to conquer. The former 
neither pities nor spares, the latter has acquired sensi- 
bility which tempers his rage. To this sensibility the 
Mexicans seem to have been perfect strangers, and 
among them war was carried on with so much of its 
original barbarity, that we cannot but suspect their de- 
gree of civilization to have been very imperfect. 

Their fune- Their funeral rites were not less bloody 
rai ntes. those of the most savage tribes. On the 

death of any distinguished personage, especially of the 
emperor, a certain number of his attendants were 
chosen to accompany him to the other world; and 
those unfortunate victims were put to death without 
mercy, and buried in the same tomb.' 

Their agri- Though their agriculture was more' extensive 
perfe«.'” than that of the roving tribes who trusted 
chiefly to their bow for food, it seems not to have sup- 
plied them with such subsistence as men require when 
engaged in efforts of active industry. The Spaniards 
appeal* not to have been struck with any superiority of 
the Mexicans over the other people of America in 
bodily vigour. Both, according to their observation, 
were of such a feeblp frame as to be unable to endure 
fatigue, and the strength of one Spaniard exceeded 
that of several Indians. This they imputed to their 
scanty diet, on poor fare, sufficient to preserve life, but 
not to give firmness to their constitution. Such a re- 

* llerrem, dec. S. Kb. ii. c. 18. Gooi. Cron. c. SOS. 
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mark could hardly lia:ve been with respect toany 
people furnished pkntifoUy with the necessaries of 
life. The difficulty which €ortes found in procjaring 
subsistence for his small body of koldiers, who were 
often constrained to live on the spontaneous produc* 
ti<His of the earth, seems to confirm the remark of the 
l^ahish wrikrs, and gives no high idea of the state of 
cultivation in the Mexican empite.*" 

A Ariber A practice that was universal in New Spain 
appears to favour this opinion. The Mexican 
women gave suck to their children for several years, 
and during that time they did not cohabit with their 
husbands.” This precaution against a burdensome in- 
crease of progeny, though necessary, as I have already 
observed,, among savages, who from the hardships of 
their condition, and the precariousness of their sub- 
sistence, find it impossible to rear a numerous family, 
can hardly be supposed to have continued among a 
people who lived at ease and in abundance. 

Donbts extent of the Mexican empire, which 

jjj^^has been considered, and with justice, as the 
of the em- most decisive proof of a considerable progress 
in regular government and police, is one of 
those facts in the history of the New World which 
'seemS: to have been admitted without due examination 
or siffiicient evidence. The Spanish historians, in order 
to magnify the valour of their countrymen, ueaccus- 
t(Hned to represent the dominiem of M<mtezuka as 
stretching over all tiie provinces' of New Spain from 
the Norffiem to ffie Southern ocean. But A great 
part of tie mountainous country was pmses^ by the 
Otomesi a fierce uncivilized peoplei seem to have 
beetithe residue of the original irffiabitanls.. The pro- 
vinceatoiwards tbeaoith and West of ^Mexico were oc- 
cupied by i!aA,Chkhmeea8i and othertribes of hunters. 

" Belat ap. 306. A. Heneia, dee. A lib. tv. c. IT. dee. 2. lib. VL c. td* 

B OoiB. CM. S08. Hencn, dee* 5. Tib. iv.«. fd. 
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None of these recc^ised the Mexican monarch as their 
superior. Exen'in the intmor and more level coun> 
tiy, there were several cities and provinces which had 
never submitted to the Mexican yoke. Tlascala, though 
only tiven^'One leagues from the capital of the em- 
pire^' was an indep^dent and hostile republic. Cholula, 
though still nearer, had been subjected only a short 
time before the arrival of the Spaniards. Tepeaca, at 
the distance of thirty leagues from Mexico, seems to 
have been a separate state, governed by its own laws.** 
Mechoacan, the frontier of which extended within 
forty leagues of Mexico, was a powerful kingdom, re- 
markable for its implacable enmity to the Mexican 
name.*’ By these hostile powers the Mexican empire 
was circumscribed on every quarter, and the high ideas 
which we are apt to form of it from the description of the 
Spanish historians, should be considerably moderated, 
uttie in^ ' consequence of this independence of se- 
tercoorM y^ral States in New Spain upon the Mexican 

among lU r r 

empire, there was not any considerable inter- 
proTiocei. between its various provinces. Even in 

the interior country not for distant from the capital, 
there seem to have been no roads to facilitate the com- 
munication of one district with another ; and when the 
Spaniards first attempted to penetrate into its several 
provinces, they had to open their way through forests 
and marshes." Cortes, in his adventurous march 
firom Mexico to Honduras in 1525, met with obstruc- 
tions, and endured hardships little inferior to those with 
which he must have struggled in the most uncivilised 
regions of Ammica. In some places he coi^ hardly 
force a passage through impervious woods, and plains 
oveefloWed wifo water. In others he found so little 
ooltivation, diat his troops wmre ||»quently in danger of 
pm^hing by ftoine. Eudi fiusts oorre^nd iB with 

« Henen* dec. 3. lib. s. c. 15. 31* B. DUi. c. 130. 
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the pompous description which the Spanish writers 
gave of Mexlicmi police and industry, and convey an 
idea of a. country nearly similar to.that pdssested hy the 
Indian tribes in North America. -Here and there a 
treading or a war-path, as they are called in North 
America, led from, one settlement to another,’' but ge- 
nerally there appeared no sign of any established com- 
munication, few marks of industry, and fewer monu- 
ments of art. 

F rthcT ^ proof of this imperfection in their com- 
proof of mercial intercourse no less striking is their want 
of money, or some universal standard by which 
to estimate the value of commodities. The discovery 
of this is among the steps of greatest consequence in 
the progress of nations. Until it has been made, all 
their transactions must be so awkward, so operose, and 
so limited, that we may boldly pronounce that they 
have advanced but a little way in their career. The in- 
vention of such a commercial standard is of such high 
antiquity in our hemisphere, and rises so far beyond 
the era of authentic history, as to appear almost coeval 
with the existence of society. The precious metals 
seem to have been early employed for this purpose, and 
from their permanent value* their divisibility, and from 
many other qualities, they are better adapted to serve 
as a common standard than any other substance of which 
nature has given us the Command. But in the New 
World, where these metals abound most, this use of 
them was not known. The exigencies of rude tribes, 
oiibf moiiarchies imperfectly civilized, did not call for 
it. All their commercial intercourse was carried oh by 
barter, and their ignorance of any common standard by 
which to facilitate that exchange of commodities' which 
conti'ibutes so much towards the comfort of life, mqly be. 
justly mentioned as an evidence- of ' the infent state- of 
their policy. But even in the New World the ihconve- 

r Herrera, tiee. 5. iib. viK c. 8. 
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nience of wanting some general instrumentof commerce 
began to be felt, and some efforts were mtdcing towards 
supplying that defect. The Mexicans, among whom 
the number and greatness of their cities gave rise to a 
more extended commerce than in any other part of 
America, had begun to employ a common standard of 
value, which rendered smaller transactions much . more 
easy. As chocolate was the favourite drink of persons 
in every rank of life, the nuts or almonds of cacao, of 
which it is composed, were of such universal consump- 
tion, that, in their stated markets, these were willingly 
received in return for commodities of small price. Thus 
they came to be considered as the instrument of com- 
merce, and the value of what one wished to dispose of 
was estimated by the number of nuts of the cacao, 
which he might expect in exchange for it. This seems 
to be the utmost length which the Americans had ad- 
vanced towards the discovery of any expedient for sup- 
plying the use of money. And if the want of it is to 
be held, on one hand, as a proof of their barbarity, tliis 
expedient for supplying that want should be admitted, 
on the other, as an evidence no less satisfying, of some 
progress which the Mexicans had made in refinement 
and civilization, beyond the savage tribes around them. 
Doubts In such a rude state were many of the Mexi- 
i“g a™' can provinces when first visited by their con- 
querors. Even their cities, extensive and po- 
ciUes, pulous as they were, seem more fit to be the 
habitation of men just emerging from barbarity, than 
the residence of a polished people. The description 
of Tlascala nearly resembles that of an Indian village. 
A number of lovv stra^ling huts, scattered about ir- 
regularly, according to the caprice of each proprietor, 
built with turf and stone and Jthatched with reeds, 
without .any light but what they received by a door, so 
low that it could not be entered upright.' In Mexico, 

• Herrertf dec. 2. Ub. vj. e. tt* 
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phrases appropriated to the institutions and refinements 
of polished life. When the leader of a small tribe, or 
the head of a rude community, is dignified with the 
name of king or emperor, the place of his residence can 
receive no other name but that of his palace; and 
whatever his attendants may be, they must be called 
his court. Under such appellations they acquire, in 
our estimation, an importance and dignity which does 
not belong to them. The illusion spreads, and giving 
a false colour to every part of the nanative, the ima- 
gination is so much carried away with At resemblance, 
that it becomes difiicult to discern objectxAs they really 
are. The Spaniards, when they first touched on the 
Mexican coast, were so much struck with the appear- 
ance of attainments in policy and in the arts of life, far 
superior to those of the rude tribes with which they 
were hitherto acquainted, that they fancied they had at 
length discovered a civilized people in the New World. 
This comparison between the people of Mexico and 
their uncultivated neighbours, they appear to have kept 
constantly in view, and observing with admiratio&many 
things which marked the pre-eminence of the former, 
they employ in describing their imperfect policy and 
infant arts, such terms as are applicable to &e institu- 
tions of men far beyond them in improvement. Both 
these circumstances concur in detracting from the cre- 
dit due to the descriptions of Mexican manners by the 
early Spanish writers. By drawing a parallel between 
them and those of people so much less civilized, they 
raised their own ideas too high. By their mode of 
describing them, they conveyed ideas to others no less 
exalted above truth. Later writers have adopted the 
style of the original historians, and improved upon it. 
The colours with which De Solis delineates the charac- 
ter and describes the actions of Montezuma, the splen- 
dour of his court, the laws and policy of his empire, are 
the same that he must haves, employed in exhibiting to 
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view the monarch and institutions of a highly polished 
people. 

But though we may admit, that the warm imagina- 
tion of the Spanish writers has added some embellish- 
ment to their descriptions, this will not justify the de- 
cisive and peremptory tone with which several authors 
pronounce all their accounts of the Mexican power, 
policy, and laws, to be the fictions of men who wished 
to deceive, or who delighted in the marvellous. There 
are few historical facts that can be ascertained by evi- 
dence more unexceptionable than may be produced in 
support of tl 3 material articles, in the description of 
the Mexican constitution and manners. Eye-witnesses 
relate what they beheld. Men who had resided among 
the Mexicans, both before and after the conquest, de- 
scribe institutions and customs which were familiar to 
them. Iversons of professions so dift'erent that objects 
must have presented themselves to their view under 
every various aspect ; soldiers, priests, and lawyers, 
all concur in their testimony. Had Cortes ventured to 
impose upon his sovereign, by exhibiting to him a pic- 
ture of imaginary manners, there wanU‘il not enemies 
and rivals who \vere qualified to detect his deceit, and 
who would have rejoiced in exposing it. But accord- 
ing to the just remark of an author, whose ingenuity 
has illustrated, and whose eloquence has adorned, the 
history of America,^ this supposition is in itself as im- 
probable as the attempt would Lave been audacious. 
Who among the destroyers of this great empire was so 
enlightened by science, or so attentive to the progress 
and operations of men in social life, as to frame a ficti- 
tious system of policy so well combined and so con- 
sistent, as that which they delineate, in their accounts 
of the Mexican o overnnient? Where c^ould they have 
borrowed the idea of many institutions in legislation 
and police, to which, at that period, there was nothing 

’ M. I’Abbe Raynai Hist, philos. ct polit. &c. iii. 127. 
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parallel in the nations with which they were acquainted ? 
There was not, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a regular establishment of posts for conveying in- 
telligence to the sovereign of any kingdom in Europe. 
The same observation will apply to what the Spaniards 
relate, with respect to the structure of the city of 
Mexico, the regulations concerning its police, and 
various laws established for the administration of jus- 
tice, or securing the happiness of the community. 
Whoever is accustomed to contemplate the progress of 
nations, will often, at very early stages of it, discover 
a premature and unexpected dawn of those ideas, which 
o^ve rise to institutions that are the pride and ornament 
of its most advanced period. Even in a state as im- 
perfectly polished as the Mexican empire, the happy 
genius of some sagacious observer, excited or aided by 
circumstances unknown to us, may have introduced 
institutions which are seldom found but in societies 
highly refined. But it is almost impossible that the 
illiterate conquerors of the New World should have 
formed in any one instance a conception of customs 
and laws beyond the standard of improvement in their 
own age and country. Or if Cortes had been capable 
of this, what inducement had those by whom he was 
superseded to continue tlie deception? Why should 
Corita, or Motolinea, or Acosta, have amused their 
sovereign or their fellow-citizens with a tale purely 
fabulous ? 

Religion particular, however, the guides whom 

^the we must follow have represented the Mexicans 
to be more barbarous, perhaps, than they really 
were. Their religious tenets, and the rites of their 
worship, are described by them as wild and cruel in an 
extreme degree. Religion, which occupies no con- 
siderable place in the thoughts of a savage, whose con- 
ceptions of any superior power are obscure, and his 
sacred rite.s few as well as simple, was formed, among 
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the Mexicans, into a regular system, with its complete 
train of priests, temples, victims, and festivals. This, 
of itself, is a clear proof that the state of the Mexicans 
was very difterent from that of the ruder American 
tribes. But from the extravagance of their religious 
notions, or the barbarity of their rites, no conclusion 
can be drawn with certainty concerning the degree of 
their civilization. For nations, long after ihcir ideas 
begin to enlarge, and their manners to refine, adhere 
to systems of superstition founded on the crude con- 
ceptions of early ages. From the genius of the Mex- 
ican religion we may, however, form a most just con- 
clusion w ith respect to its influence upon tb.c character 
of the people. The aspect of su])erstition in Mexico 
w’as gloomy and atrocious. Its divinities w'eve clothed 
Avith terror, and delighted in A'engcancc. They were 
exliibitcd to the people under detestable forms, which 
created liorror. The figures of serpents, of tiorors, and 
of otlier destructive aniin;ds, decoralc.d tlieir temples. 
Four was the only jirineijde that iii.^^pired their votaries. 
Fasts, mortifications, and j)enauces, all rio-id, and many 
of tjiem excruciating’ to an extreme device, were the 
means employed to appease the wrath of tlieir gods, 
and the iVfexicaus never approached their altars with- 
out .^priiikliiu; them with blood drau ii fre>m their own 
bodies. But, of all ofi'eriii^s, liumau saci dices were 
deemed the most acceptabh*. Tliis reli^iovs liclief, 
min^linp; with the implacable spirit of vciU'canee, and 
addino’ new force to it, every captive taken in war was 
brought to the temple, was devoted as a victim to the 
deity, and sacrificed with rites no U^s solemn than 
cruel.'' The hcail and head were the portion conse- 
crated to the gods ; the warrior, by wliosc^ prowess the 
prisoner had been seized, carried off the, body to feast 
upon it with his friends. Under the imjiression of ideas 

' Cort. ndat- ap. Raiijus iii. 2i0, Sec. B. Diaz, c. 82. Acosia, lib. v. c. 13, &c. 
Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. IS, Cut. Gomara Cron. c. 80, &c. See Note Xil. 
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so dreary and terrible, and accustomed daily to scenes 
of bloodshed rendered awful by religion, the heart of 
man must harden and be steeled to every sentiment of 
humanity. The spirit of the Mexicans was accordingly 
unfeeling, and the genius of their religion so far coun- 
terbalanced the influence of policy and arts, that not- 
withstanding their progress in both, their manners, in- 
stead of softening, became more fierce. To what cir- 
cumstances it was owing that superstition assumed such 
a dreadful form among the Mexicans, we have not suf- 
ficient knowledge of their history to determine. But 
its influence is visible, and produced an effect that is 
singular in tlie history of the human species. The 
manners of the people in the New World who had made 
the greatest progress in the arts of policy, were, in 
several respects, the most ferocious, and the barbarity 
of some of their customs exceeded even those of the 
savage state. 

Preteiuiom empire of Peru boasts of a higher anti- 

Mexico. According to the 
liquity un- traditionary accounts collected by the Spaniards, 
it had subsisted four hundred years, under 
twelve successive monarchs. But the knowledge of 
their ancient story, which the Peruvians could commu- 
nicate to their conquerors, must have been both im- 
perfect and uncertain.* Like the other American na- 
tions, they were totally unacquainted with the art of 
writing, and destitute of the only means by which the 
memory of past transactions can be preserved with any 
degree of accuracy. Even among people to whom the 
use of letters is kpown, the era where the authenticity 
of history commences is much posterior to the intro- 
duction of writing. That noble invention continued, 
every where, to be long subservient to the common 
business and wants of life, before it was employed in 
recording events, with a view of conveying information 

' Sec Nwlc XUI. 
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from one age to another. But in no country did ever 
tradition alone carry down historical knowledge, in any 
full continued stream, during a period of half the length 
that the monarchy of Peru is said to have subsisted. 
Defects in The Qidpox, or knots on cords of different 
colds by ('olours, which are celebrated by authors fond 
of the maiwcllous, as if they had been regular 
annals of the empire, imperfectly supjdied tlui place of 
%vrif ing. According to the ob.scurc description of them 
by Acosta,'’ which Ciiircita.s.so do la Vega has adopted 
with little variation and no imjHwement, the (juipos 
seem to have been a device for rendering calculation 
more expeditious and aecuratc. By th<! various colours 
different objects were denoted, and by each knot a dis- 
tinct number. Thus an account was taken, and a kind 
of register kept of the inhabitants in each province, or 
of the several productions collected there for public 
use. But as by these knots, however, varied or com- 
bined, no moral or abstract idea, no operation or quality 
of the niiml could be represimted, they contributed 
litth' towards pre.serving tlie memory of ancient events 
and institutions. By the Mexican paintings and .sym- 
bols. rude as they were, more know)edg;e of remote 
transactions seems to have been eonveyod than the 
Peruvians could derive from their boasted quipos. Had 
the latter been even of more extensive use, and better 
adapted to -supjily the place of written records, they 
jicrished so geiu'ially, together with (»ther monuments 
of Peruvian ingenuity, in the wreck occasioned by the 
Spanish conquest, and the civil wars subsequent to it, 
that no accession of light or knowledge comc.s from 
them. All the zeal of Garcil;Ls.so de la Vega, for the 
honour of that race of monarchs from whom he de- 
scended, all the industry of his researches, and the 
.superior advantages with w'hich he carried them on, 
opened no source of information unknown totheSpanish 
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authors who wrote before him. In his Royal Com- 
mentaries, he confines himself to illustrate what they 
had related concerning the antiquities and institutions 
of Peru and his illustrations, like their accounts, are 
derived entirely from the traditionary tales current 
among his countrymen. 

Very little credit then is due to the minute details 
which hs^ve been given of the exploits, the battles, the 
conquests, and private character of the early Peruvian 
monarchs. We can rest upon nothing in their story, 
as authentic, but a few facts so interwoven in the sys- 
tem of their religion and policy, as preserved the me- 
mory of them from being lost ; and upon the descrip- 
tion of such customs and institutions as continued in 
force at the time of the conquest, and fell under the 
immediate observation of the Spaniards. By attend- 
ing carefully to these, and endeavouring to separate 
them from what appears to be fabulous, or of doubtful 
authority, I have laboured to form an idea of the Peru- 
vian government and manners. 

Ori n of people of Peru, as I have already ob- 

theit civil served,'* had not advaneed beyond the rudest 
poi'cy- savage life, when Manco Capac, and 

his consort Mama Ocollo, appeared to instruct and 
civilize them. Who these extraordinary personages 
were, whether they imported their system of legislation 
and knowledge of sirts from some country more im- 
proved, or, if natives of Peni, how tliey acquired ideas 
so far superior to those of the people whom they ad- 
dressed, are circumstances with respect to which the 
Peruvian traditibn conveys no information. Manco 
Capac and his consort, taking advantage of the pro- 
pensity in the Peruvians to superstition, and particu- 
larly of their veneration for the Sun, pretended to be 
children of that glorious luminary, and to deliver their 
instructions in his name, and by authority from him. 


' Lil>. i. c. 10. 
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The multitude listened and believed. What reforma- 
tion in policy and manners the Peruvians ascribe to 
those founders of their empire, and how, from the pre- 
cepts of the Inca and his consort, their ancestors gra- 
dually acquired some knowledge of those arts, and 
some relish for that industry, which render subsist- 
ence secure and life comfortable, hath been formerly 
related. Those blessings were originally confined 
within narrow precincts ; but in process of time, the 
successors of Manco Capac extended their dominion 
over all the regions that stretch to the west of the 
Andes Irom Chili to Quito, establishing in every pro- 
vince their peculiar policy and religioris institutions. 
Founded The mostsiiifrular and strikinir circumstance 
It. rciiiiiun. |.]jg Peruvian government, is the iiiHiiencc 
of r^iligion upon its genius and laws. Religious ideas 
make such a i’eeble impression on the mind of a sa\ ng(^ 
tliat their cflbct upon liis sentiments and manners is 
hardlv’^ j)erceptil)le. Among the Mexicans, religion, 
reduced into a regular system, and holding a consider- 
able place in their public institutions, operated with 
eon.sjiicuous efficacy in forming the peculiar character 
of tlial people. But in Peru, the w hole system of civil 
policy was founded on religion. The Inca appeared not 
only as a legislator, but as the messenger of Heaven, flis 
precepts were received not merely as the injunctions of 
a superior, but as the mandates of the Deity. His race 
was to be held sacred ; and in order to preserve it dis- 
tinct, without being polluted by any mixture of less 
noble blood, the sons of Manco Capac married their 
own sisters, and no person was ever admitted to the 
throne who could not claim it by such a pure descent. 
To those Children of the Sun, for tliat was the appel- 
lation bestowed upon all the offspring of the first Inca, 
the people looked up with the reverence due to beings 
of a superior order. They were deemed to be under 
the immediate protection of the deity from whom they 
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issued, and by him every order of tbe reigning Inca 
was supposed to be dictated. 

Two K- From those ideas two consequences resulted. 
SrJcu*’!.*f authority of the Inca was unlimited and 
absolute, in the most extensive meaning of 
the words. Whenever the decrees of a prince are 
considered as the commands of the Divinity, it is 
not only an act of rebellion, but of impiety, to dispute 
ThcbM- will. Obedience becomes a 

i“‘e powef duty of religion ; and as it would be profane to 
control a monarch who is believed to be under 
the guidance of Heaven, and presumptuous to advise 
him, nothing remains but to submit with implicit re- 
spect. This must necessarily be the effect of every 
government established on pretensions of intercourse 
with superior powers. Such accordingly was the blind 
submission which the Peruvians yielded to their sove- 
reigns. The persons of highest rank and greatest 
power in their dominions acknowledged them to be of 
a more exalted nature ; and in testimony of this, when 
admitted into their presence, they entered with a bur- 
den upon their shoulders, as an emblem of their ser- 
vitude, and willingness to bear whatever the Inca was 
plewsed to impose. Among their subjects, force was 
not requisite to .'iecond their commands. Every officer 
intrusted with the execution of them was revered, and, 
according to the accounf of an intelligent observer of 
Peruvian manners, he might proceed alone from one 
extremity of the empire to another without meeting 
opposition ; for, on producing a fringe from the roy:U 
^Ha, an ornament of the head peculiar to the reigning 
Inca, the lives and fortunes of the people were at his 
disposal. 

^ Another consequence of establishing govem- 
puiiithid ment in Peru on the foundation of religion was, 
that all crimes were punished capitally. They 

' /.irfttr. hr. i. c. t.’ 
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were not considered as trans^ssions of human laws, 
but as insults oflered to the Deity. Each, without any 
distinction between such as were sliifht and such as 
were atrocious, called for vensfcancc, and could !>e ex- 
piated only by the blood ot the ortciidtT. Chuisonantlv 
to the same ideas, punishment followed tin* trespass 
with inevitable certainty, because an ofleiu'c ap^ainst 
Heaven was deemed such u hiph cnonnity as could not 
be pardoned.* Among: a peophi of corrupted morals, 
maxims of jurisprudence so severe and unrelentiiitj, by 
renderinu: nicn ferocious and desperate*, woidd be more 
apt to multiply crimes than to restrain them. Hut the 
iVTuvians, of simple manin^rs and unsiiS|>ici(»us faith, 
were held in such awe by this rijrid di-cipline, that the 
number of otrenders was extremely smrdl. Veneration 
for monarelis,enli^ht<'m!(l ami dir<*cted,asthey bcliev«*d, 
by the divinity whom they adored, prompted them to 
their duty: the dread of punishment which they wt^rc 
taupfht to consider as unavoidable ventreance inflicted 
by oflended Heaven, withheld tlumi from evil. 

I'he svstem of superstitioTi on which the 

31 lU! pi - • 1 1 • * 

of '.iKir Incas inp-rafted their pretensions to such hip:li 
j^ythority, was of a «/enius \ery ditlercnt from 
that established among the Mexicans. Manco Capac 
turned the veneration of his fcillow'crs entirely towards 
natural »bjects. The Sun, as the great .source of light, 
of joy, and fertility in the creation, attracted their prin- 
cipal homage. The Moon and Stars, as eo-opcTating 
w'itli him, were entitled to secondary horn airs. W herever 
the propensity in the human mind to acknowledge and 
to adore some sijjK!ric»r power takt*s this direction, and 
is employed in conteinplatiii" the order and beneficence 
that really exist in nature, the spirit of .superstition is 
mild. Wherever imaginary beings, created by the 
fancy and the fears of men, are suppo.sed lo preside in 
nature, and become the objects of worship, superstition 
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always assumes a more severe and atrocious form. Of 
the latter we have an example among the Mexicans, 
of the former among the people of Peru. The Peru- 
vians had not, indeed, made such progTess in obser- 
vation or inquiry, as to have attained just conceptions 
of the Deity ; nor was there in their language any pro- 
per name or appellation of the Supreme Power, which 
intimated, that they had formed any idea of him as 
the Creator and Governor of the World.*' But by 
directing their veneration to that glorious luminary, 
which, by its universal and vivifying energy, is the 
best emblem of divine beneficence, the rites and ob- 
servances which thc^y deemed acceptable to him were 
innocent and humane. They ofl'ered to the sun a part 
of those productions which his genial warmth had 
called forth from the bosom of the earth, and reared to 
maturity. They sucriliced, as an oblation of gratitude, 
some of the animals which wore indebted to his in- 
fluence for nourishment. They presented to him 
choice specimens of those works of ingenuity whicli 
his light had guided the hand of man in forming. But 
the Incas never stained his altars with human blood, 
nor could they conceive that their beneficent father, 
the Sun, would be delighted with such horrid victims.'' 
Thus the Peruvians, unacquainted with those barbarous 
rites which extingui.sh sensibility, and suppress the 
feelings of nature at the sight of human snfl'erings, were 
formed by the spirit of the .superstition which they had 
adopted, to a national character, more gentle than that 
of any people in America. 

itoin- The influence of this .su|>erstition operated in 
the same manner upon their civil institutions, 
and tended to correct in them whatever was ad- 
verse to gentleness of character. The dominion of the 
Incas, though the most absolute of all despotisms, was 
mitigated by its alliance with religion. The mind was 

■ Aco»U, lib. V. c. .i. ^ Sre Note XIV. 
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not humbled and depressed by* the idea of a forced sub- 
jection to the will of a superior: obedience, paid to one 
who was believed to be clothed with divine autliority, 
was willingly yielded, and implied no degnulation. 
The sovereign, conscious that the submissive reverence 
of bis people flowed from their belief of his heavenly 
descent, was continually reminded of a distinction which 
prompted him to imitate that benetlcent power which 
he was sup})osed to represent. In consequence of those 
impressions, there hardly occurs in the traditional 
history of Peru, any instance of rebellion against the 
reigning prince, and among twelve successive inonarehs 
there was not one tyrant. 

And mi £vcn tlio wurs in which the Incas engaged 
utjV"s-' were carried on with a spirit very ditlercnt from 
that of other American nations. They fought 
not, like .savages, to dc.stroy and to exterminate ; or, 
like the Mexicans, to glut blood-thirsty divinities with 
human sacrifices. They conquered, in order to reclaim 
and civilize the vancpiished, and to ditlu.se the know- 
ledge of their f»wn in.stitutions and arts. Pri.soners 
seem nut to have been ex|)o.-yed to the insult-> and tor- 
tures which were their lot in every »jther part of the 
New World. The Incas took the people whom they 
subdued under their protection, and admitted them to 
a participation of all the advantages enjoyed by their 
original subjects. ThU j)ractice, sai repugnant to Ame- 
rican ferocity, and resembling the humanity of the most 
polished nations, must be ascribed, like utlu r peculi- 
arities which we have ob.sen'cd in the Peruvian man- 
ners, to the genius of their religion. The liieas, con- 
sidering the homage paid tr) any other object than to 
tbe heavenly powers which they adored as impious, 
were fond of gaining proselytes to their favourite system. 
The ideds of every conquered province were carried in 
triumph to the great temple at Cuzco,' and placed there 

' flcmrai dec. ^ lib. iv. c. t, Vrgu, lib. e. c. I|. 
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as trophies of the superior power of the divinity who 
was the protector of the empire. The people were 
treated with lenity, and instructed in the religious te- 
nets of their new masters, ‘‘ that the conqueror might 
have the glory of having added to tlie number of the 
votaries of his father the Sun. 

The state of property in Peru was no less sin- 
luteof gular than that of religion, and contributed, 
pwpw*?' towards giving a mild turn of charac- 

ter to the people. All the lands capable of cultivation 
were divided into three shares. One was consecrated 
to the Sun, and the product of it was applied to the 
erection of temples, and furnishing what was requisite 
towards celebrating the public rites of religion. The 
second belonged to the Inca, and was set apart as the 
provision made by the community for the support of 
government. The third and largest share was reserved 
for the maintenance of the people, among whom it was 
parcelled out. Neither individuals, however, nor com- 
munities, had a right of exclusive property in the por- 
tion set apart for their use. They possessed it only for 
a year, at the expiration of which a new division was 
made in proportion to the rank, the number, and exi- 
gencies of each family. All those lands were cultivated 
by the joint industry of the community. The people, 
summoned by a proper officer, repaired in a body to 
the fields, and peformed their common task, while songs 
and musical instruments cheered them to their labour.' 
of By singular distribution of territory, as well 
as by the mode of cultivating it, the idea of a 
common interest, and of mutual subserviency, was con- 
tinually inculcated. Each individual felt his connexion 
with those around him,* and knew that he depended on 
their friendly aid for what increase he was to reap. A 
state thus constituted may be considered as one great 
fStmily, in which the union of the members was so com- 

^ iirrmi. t*rc. ,S. iih. ii. t. ’ lb dei. ». iib ?■ Vtfi, lib. r t. 
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plete, and the exchange of good offices so perceptible, 
as to create stronger attachment, and to bind man to 
man in closer intercourse, than subsisted under any 
form of society established in America. From thi< re- 
sulted gentle manners, and mild virtues unknown in the 
savage state, and with which the Mexicans were little 
acquainted. 

Incqualitj But, though tire institutions of the Incas were 
of ranks. framed as to strengthen the bonds of aft’ec- 
tion among their subjects, there was great inequality in 
tlieir condition. The distinction of ranks was fully es- 
tablished in Peru. A great body of the inhabitants, 
under the denomination of I "tmaconas, were held in a 
state of sqfvitudc. Their garb and houses were of a 
form different from those of freemen. Like the Ta- 
vicms of Mexico, they were employed in carrying bur- 
dens, and in performing every other work of drudgery.™ 
Next to them in rank, were such of tlie people its were 
free, but distinguished by no official or hereditary ho- 
nours. Above them were raised, tho.se whom the Spa- 
niards call Orejonis, from the ornaments worn in their 
ears. They formed what may be denominated the 
order of nobles, and in peace as well a.s war held every 
office of power or trust." At the head of all were the 
children of the Sun, who, by their high descent and 
peculiar privileges, were as much exaltetl above the 
Orejones as these were elevated above tlu! people. 
Suteof Such a form of society, from thu union of its 
*'**' members, as well as from the distinction in their 
ranks, was favourable to progres.s in the arts. But the 
Spaniards having been acquainted with the improved 
state of various arts in Mexico, several years before they 
discovered Peru, were not so much .struck with what 
they observed in the latter country, and describe the 
appearances of ingenuity there with less warmth of ad- 
miration. The Peruvians, nevertheless, had advanced 


* Hentra, dec. 5. lib lii. c. 4. lib- t c 
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far beyond the Mexicans, both in the necessary arts of 
life, and in such as have some title to the name of 
elegant. 

In Peru, agriculture, the art of primary ne- 
agricul- cessity in social life, was more extensive, and 
ture. carried on with greater skill than in any part of 
America. The Spaniards, in their progress through 
the country, were so fully supplied with provisions of 
every kind, that in the relation of their adventures 
we meet with few of those dismal scenes of distress oc- 
casioned by famine, in which the conquerors of Mexico 
were so often involved. The quantity of soil under 
cultivation was not left to the discretion of individuals, 
but regulated by public authority in proportion to the 
exigencies of the community. Even the calamity of an 
unfruitful .season was but little felt, for the product of 
the lands consecrated to the Sun, as well as those set 
apart for the Incas, being deposited in the Tamhos, or 
public storehouses, it remained there as a stated pro- 
vision for times of scarcity." As the extent of cultiva- 
tion was determined with such provident attention to 
the demands of the state, the invention and industry of 
the Peruvians were called forth to extraordinary exer- 
tions, by certain defects peculiar to their climate and 
soil. All the vast rivers that How from the Andes take 
their course eastward to the Atlantic ocean. Peru is 
watered only by some streams which rush down from 
the mountains like torrents. A great part of the low 
country is sandy and barren, and never refreshed with 
rain. In order to render such an unpromising region 
fertile, the ingenuity of the Peruvians had recourse to 
various expedients. By mean.s of artificial canals, con- 
ducted with much patience and considerable art, from 
the torrents that poured acros.s their country, they con- 
veyed a regular supply of moisture to their fields/ 

** ZftrRlr, lib. i. c. 1 1. Vrn, lib. i. r. 8. 
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They enriched the soil by manuring it with the dung of 
sea-fowls, of which they found an inexhaustible store 
on all the islands scattered along their coasts.** In de- 
scribing the customs of any nation thoroughly civilized, 
such practices would hardly draw attention, or be men- 
tioned as in any degree remarkable ; hut in the history 
of the improvident race of men in the New World, they 
are entitled to notice as singular proofs of industry and 
of art. The u.se ol the plough, indeed, w’as unknown 
to the Peruvians. They turned up the earth with a 
kind of mattock of hard wood.' Nor was this labour 
deemed so degrading as to be devolved wholly upon 
the Avomen. Both se.ves joined in performing this ne- 
cessiirv Avork. Even the children of the Sun set an 
exani]>le of industry, by cultivating a field near Cuzco 
Avith their oAvn hands, and they dignified tliis function 
by denominating it their triumph over the. earth.' 

Their 1 lie Mipcrior iiigi'iinity of the Peruvians is 
huiicii. likcAvi'ie, in the construction of their 
housi s and public buildings. In the extensive plains 
Avhich streti h along the- Pacific ocean, where the sky 
is perpetually serene, and thccliinate mild, their homses 
Avere very properly of a fabric extremely slight. Hut 
in the higher regions, where rain falls, Avherethc vicis- 
situde of .seasons is known, and tlieir rigour felt, houses 
were constructed Avith greater solidity. They were 
generally of a .square form, the walls about eight feet 
high, built with 'bricks hardened in the sun, without 
any AvindoAS's, and the door low and straight. Simple 
as these structurc.s Avi-re, and rude a.s the materials may 
seem to be of Avliidi they are formed, |bey were so da> 
rable, that many of them still subsist in diHerent parts 
of Peru, long after every numiimeiit that might have 
conveyed to us any idea of the doroe.stic state of the 
other American nations ha.S vankshed from the face oS 

* .Ac'stn lift, tv c sT \ liti. v. r, ^ NUte \ V' 
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the earth. But it was ki the temples consecrated to 
the Sun, and in the buildings destined for the residence- 
of their roonarchs, that the Peruvians displayed the 
utmost extent of their art and contrivance. The de- 
scriptions of them by such of the Spanish writers as had 
an opportunity of contemplating them, while in some 
measure entire, might have appeared highly exagge- 
rated, if the ruins which still remain, did not vouch the 
truth of their relations. These ruins of sacred or royal 
buildings are found in every province of the empire, 
and by their frequency demonstrate that they are mo- 
numents of a powerful people, who must have subsist- 
ed, during a period of some extent, in a state of no 
inconsiderable improvement. They appear to have 
been edifices various in their dimensions. Some of a 
moderate size, many of immense extent, all remarkable 
for solidity, and resembling each other in the style of 
architecture. The temple of Pachacamac, together 
with a palace of the Inca, and a fortress, were so con- 
nected together as to form one great structure, above 
half a league in circuit. In this prodigious pile, the 
same singular taste in building is conspicuous, as in 
other works of the Peruvians. As they were unac- 
quainted with the use of the pulley, and other mecha- 
nical powers, and could not elevate the large stones 
and bricks which they employed in building to any 
considerable height, the walls of this edifice, in which 
they seem to have made their greatest efiTort towards 
magnificence, did not rise above twelve feet from the 
ground. Though they had not discovered the use of 
mortar or of an][ other cement in building, the bricks 
or stones were joined with so much nicety, that the 
seams cap hardly be dj^emed.' The apartments, as 
for as the distribution of them can be traced in the 
.mins, were ill-disposed, and afforded little accommo- 
dation. There was not a single window in any part of 

• Sm Note XVI. 
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the building ; and as no light could enter but by the 
door, all the apartments of largest dimension must 
either have been perfectly dark, or illuminated by some 
other means. But with all these, and many other im- 
perfections that might be mentioned in their art of 
building, the works of the Peruvians which still re- 
main, must be considered as stupendous otVorts of a 
people unacquainted with the use of iron, and convey 
to us a high idea of the power possessed by their 
ancient monarchs. 

Their pub- I’liese, liowevcr, w'ere not tlie noblest or most 
Ucroids, useful works of the Incas. The two great 
roads from Cu'/co to Quito, extending in an uninter- 
rupted stretch above fifteen hundred miles, are entitled 
to still higher praise. The one was conducted through 
the interior and mountainous country, the other through 
the plains on the sea-coa.st. From the language of ad- 
miration in which some of the early writers express 
their astonishment when they first viewed those roads, 
and from the more pompous descri|)tion of later writers, 
who labour to support some favourite theory concern- 
ing America, one might be led to compare this work 
of the Incas to the famous military ways which remain 
as monuments of the Koinaii power ; but in a country 
where tliere was no tame animal, except the Llama, 
which was never used fur draught, and but little vlh a 
bea.st of burden, where the high roads were seldom 
trod by any but a human foot, no great detrrec of la- 
bour or art was requisite in forming them. The Peru- 
vian roads were only fifteen feet in breadth, and id 
many places so slightly formed, that time has effaced 
every vestige of the course in which they ran. Id the 
low country little more seeinsito have been done, than 
to plant trees or to fix posts at certain intervals, hi 
order to mark the proper route to travellers. To open 
a path through the mountainous country was a more 

• Ciecc. € 60 . 
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arduous task. Emiuences were levelled, and hoUows 
fflled up, and for the preservation of the road it was 
fenced with a bank of turf. At proper distances, 
Tambos, or -storehouses, were erected for the accom- 
modation of the Inca and his attendants, in their pro- 
gress through his dominions. From the manner in 
which the road was originally formed in this higher 
and more impervious region, it has proved more dura- 
ble ; and though, from the inattention of the Spaniards 
to every object but that of working their mines, nothing 
has been done towards keeping it in repair, its course 
may still be traced."' Such was the celebrated road of 
the Incas ; and even from this description, divested of 
every circumstance of manifest exaggeration, or of 
suspicious aspect, it must be considered as a striking 
proof of an extraordinary progress in improvement and 
policy. To the savage tribes of America, the idea of 
facilitating communication with places at a distance 
had never occurred. To the Mexicans it was hardly 
known. . Even in the most civilized countries in Eu- 
rope, men had advanced far in refinement, before it 
became a regular object of national police to form such 
roads as render intercourse commodious. It was a ca- 
pital object of Roman policy to open a communication 
with all the provinces of their extensive empire by 
means of those roads which are justly considered as 
one of the noblest monuments both of their wisdom 
and their power. But during the long reign of barbar 
rism, the Roman roads were neglected or destroyed ; 
wd at the time when the Spaniards entered Peru, no 
kingdom in Europe could boast of any work of public 
utility that could be compared with the gpreat roads 
formed by the Incas, t 

An4 The formation of those roads introduced an- 
brHtges. other improvement in Peru equally unknown 

▼ Xeiez. p. IM. 19t. Zante, lib. i. e. 13, 14. Vega, lib. ii. c. 13. Boorgncr 
V^jtgeg p. 105. UlloR Entretenemientoi^ p. 965. 
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oyer dl the rest of America. ' In its course from south 
to nordx, the road of the Incas vms intersected by all 
the torrents which coll from the Andes towards the 
Western ocean. From the rapidity of their course, as 
well as from the frequency and violence of their inun- 
dation, these were not fordable. Some expedient, 
however, was to be found for passing them. The Pe- 
ruvians, from their unacquaintance with the use of 
arches, and their inability to work in wood, could not 
construct bridges either of stone or timber. But ne- 
cessity, thh parent of invention, suggested a device 
which supplied that defect. They formed cables of 
great strength, by twisting together some of the pliable 
withs or osiers, with which their country abounds ; six 
of these cables they stretched across the stream parallel 
to one another, and made them fast on each side. 
These they bound firmly together hy interweaving 
smaller ropes so close, as to form a compact piece of 
net-work, which being covered with branches of trees 
and earth, they passed along it with tolerable security.* 
Proper persons were appointed to attend at' each 
bridge, to keep it in repair, and to assist passengers.’ 
In the level country, where the rivers became deep 
and broad and still, they are passed in Balzas, or 
floats; in the construction, as well as navigation of 
which, the ingenuity of the Peruvians appears to be far 
superior to that of any people in America. These had 
advanced no farther in naval skill than the use of the 
paddle, or oar ; the Peruvians ventured to rabe a mast, . 
and spread a sail, by means of which their balzas not 
only went nimbly before the wind, but could veer and 
tack with great celerity.* 

Nor wefe the ingenuity and art of the Peruvians 
Kfii^g confined solely to objects of essential utility, 
sitrar ore. made some progress in arts, which 

* See Note XVII. ’ Sancho ap. Rani. iii. 376. B. Zarate, lib. i. c. 14. Vega, 
lib. Ui. c. 7f 8. Herrera, dec. 5. lib, iv. c. 3, 4. ■ Ulloa Voy. i. 167, Acc, 
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may be called elegant. They possessed the precious 
iqetals in greater abundance than any people of Ame- 
rica. They obtained gold in the same manner with 
the Mexicans, by searching in the chaxmels of rivers, 
or washing the earth in which particles of it were con- 
tained. But in order to procure silver, they exerted 
ho inconsiderable degree of skill and invention. I^ey 
had not, indeed, attained the art of sinking^ shaft into 
the bowels of the earth, and penetrating to the riches 
concealed there ; but they hollowed deep caverns on 
the banks of rivers and the sides of mountains, and 
emptied such veins as did not dip suddenly beyond 
their reach. In other places, where the vein lay near 
the surface, they dug pits to such a depth, that the 
person who worked below could throw out the ore, or 
hand it up in baskets.^ They had discovered the art 
of smelting ,and refining this, either by the simple ap- 
plication of fire, or where the ore was more stubborn, 
and impregnated with foreign substances, by placing 
it in small ovens or furnaces, on high grounds, so. arti- 
ficially constructed, that Ihe draught of air performed 
the function of a bellows, an engine with which they 
were totally unacquainted. By this simple device, the 
purer ores were smelted with facility, and the quantity 
of silver in Peru was so considerable, that many of the 
utensils employed in the functions of common life were 
made of it.'’ Several of those vessels and trinkets are 
s^d to have merited no small degree of estimation, on 
account of (he neatness of the workmanship, a^ well as 
(he intrinsic value of the materials. But as the con- 
querors of America were well acquainted with the lat- 
ter, but had scarcely any conception of the former, 
nmst of the silver vessels and trinkets were melted 
down, and rated according to the weight uid fineness 
of the metal in (he division of the spoil. 


* RaiDDsio, iii. 414. A. 
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Worki of other works of mere cnriositgr or ornament, 
ciogMioa. tlieir inge.nuity has been highly celebrated. 
Many specimens of those have been dug out of the 
Guacas, or mounds of earth, with which the Peruvians 
covered the bodies of the dead. Among these are mir- 
rors of various dimensions, of hard shining stones highly 
polished; vessels of earthenware of different forms; 
hatchets, aiBd other instruments, some destined for war, 
and others for labour. Some were of flint, some of 
copper, hardened to such a degree by an unknown pro- 
cess, as to supply the place of iron on several occasions. 
Had the use of those tools formed of copper been ge- 
neral, the progress of the Peruvians in the arts might 
have been such as to emulate that of more cultivated 
nations. But either the metal was so rare, or the ope- 
ration by which it was hardened so tedious, that their 
instruments of copper were few, and so extremely small, 
that they seem to have been employed only in slighter 
works. But even to such a circumscribed use of this 
imperfect metal, the Peruvians were indebted for their 
superiority to the other people of America in various 
arts.® The same observation, however, may be ap- 
plied “40 them, which I formerly made with respect 
to the arts of the Mexicans. From several specimens 
of Peruvian utensils and'omaments, which are deposited 
in the royal cabinet of Madrid, and from some pre- 
served in different collections in other parts of Europe, 
I have reason to believe that the workmanship is more 
to be admired on account of the rude tools with which 
it was executed, than on account of its intrinsic neat- 
ness and elegance ; and that the Peruvians, though the 
most improved of all the Americans, were not advanced 
beyond the infancy of arts. 

Ai.in.per- But notwithstanding so many particulars, 
feciciriii- seem to indicate a high degree of im- 

cation. 
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provement in Para, oth6r circumstances occur that 
suggest the idea of a society still in .the first stages of 
its transition from barbarism to civilization. In all 
Na cities domimons of the Incas, Cuzco was the only 
but Cusco, place that had the appearance, or was entitled 
to the name of a city. Every where else, the people 
lived mostly in detached habitations, dispersed over 
the country, or, at the utmost, settled together in small 
villages.** But until men are bfought to assemble in 
numerous bodies, and incorporated in such close union, 
as to enjoy frequent intercourse, and to feel mutual 
dependence, they never imbibe perfectly the spirit, or 
assume the manners of social life. In a country of 
immense extent, with only one city, the progress of 
manners, and the improvement either of the neces- 
sary or more refined arts, must have been so slow, 
and carried on under such disadvantages, that it is 
more surprising the Peruvians should have advanced 
fo far in refinement, than that they did not proceed 
farther. 

No perfect lu consequence of this state of imperfect union, 
separation of professions in Peru was not so 
fcMMM. completeasamongtheMexicans. The less closely 
men associate, the more simple are their manners, and 
the fewer their wants. The crafts of common and most 
necessary use in life do not, in such a state, become so 
complex or difficult, as to render it requisite that men 
should be trained to them by any particular course of 
education, i^ll the arts, accordingly, which were of 
daily and indispensable utili^, were exercised by every 
Peruvian indiscriminately. None but the artists em- 
ployed in works of mere cuiiosi^, or ornament, consti- 
tuted a separate order of men, or were distinguished 
from other citizens.* 


^ Zarate, lib. i. c. 9. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 4. 
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tjttlecvn- From the want of ‘cities- in Peru, another 
idcigu ta- conaequence followed. There was little com- 
mamal mtercourse among the inhabitants of 
that great empire. The activity of commerce is coeval 
with the foundation of cities ; and from the moment 
that the members of any community settle in consider- 
able numbers in one place, its operations become vi- 
gorous. The citizen must depend for subsistence on 
the labour of those who cultivate the ground. They, in 
return, must receive some equivalent. Thus mutual 
intercourse is established, and the productions of art 
are regularly exchanged for the fruits of agriculture. In 
the towns of the Mexican empire, stated markets were 
held, and whatever could supply any want or desire of 
man was an object of .commerce. But in Peru, from 
the singular mode of dividing property, and the manner 
in which the people were settled, there was hardly any 
species of commerce carried on between different pro- 
vinces,' and the communi^ was less acquainted with 
that active intercourse, which is at once a bond of union, 
and an incentive to improvement. 

Unwuiike ^ut the unwarlike spirit of the Peruvians was 
t£e"pOT- remarkable, as well as the most fat^ 

viMu* defect in their character.^ The g^reater part of 
the rude nations of America opposed their invaders 
with undaunted ferocity, though with little conduct or 
success. The Mexicans maintained the struggle in 
defence of their liberties, with such persevering forti- 
tude, that it was with difficulty the Spaniards triumphed 
over them. Peru was subdued at once, and almost 
without resistance ; and the most favourable opportu- 
nities of regaining their freedom, and of crushing their 
oppressors, were lost through the timidity of the people, 
lliough the traditional history of the Peruvians repre- 
sents all the Incas as warlike princes, frequently at the 


Ve0i» lib. vi. c. 8. 
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head of armies, which fh6y led to victory and conquest; 
few symptoms of such a martial spirit appear in any of 
their operations subsequent to the invasion of the Spa- 
niards. The influence, perhaps, of those institutions 
which rendered their manners gentle, gave their minds 
this unmanly softness ; perhaps, the constant serenify 
and mildness of the climate may have enervated the 
vigour of their frame ; perhaps, some principle in their 
government, unknown to us, was the occasion of this 
political debility. Whatever may have been the cause, 
the fact is certain, and there is not an instance in his- 
tory of any people so little advanced in refinement, so 
totally destitute of military enterprise. This character 
hath descended to their posterity. The Indians of Peru 
are now more tame and depressed than any people of 
America. Their feeble spirits, relaxed in lifeless inac- 
tion, seem hardly capable of any bold or manly ex- 
ertion. 

But, besides those capital defects in the political 
state of Peru, some detached circumstances and facts 
occur in the Spanish writers, which discover a consi- 
derable remainder of barbai'ity in their manners. A 
cruel custom, that prevailed in some of the most savage 
tribes, subsisted among the Peruvians. On the death 
of the Incas, and of other eminent persons, a consider- 
able number of their attendants was put to death, and 
interred around their guacas, that they might appear 
in the next world with their former dignity, and be 
served with the same respect. On the death of Huana- 
Capac, the most powerful of their monarchs, above a 
thousand victims were doomed to accompany him to 
the , tomb.'* In one particular their manners appear to 
have been more barbarous than those of most rude 
tribes. Though' acquainted with the use of fire in pre- 
paring maize, and other vegetable^ for food, they de- 
voured both flesh and fish perfectly raw, and astonished 

^ Acostft, lib. T. c. 7. 
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the Spaniards, with a practice I'epugnant to the ideas of 
all civilized .pec^le.‘ 

Other do- But tbpugh Mexico and Peru are the pos> 
SpSn'in”^ sessions' of Spain in the New World, which, on 
America, account both of their ancient and present state, 
have attracted the greatest attention ; her other domi- 
nions there are far from being inconsiderable, either in 
extent or value. The greater part of them was re- 
duced to subjection during the first part of the sixteenth 
century, by private adventurers who fitted out their 
small armaments either in Hispaniola or in Old Spain : 
and were we to follow each leader in his progress, we 
should discover the same daring courage, the same 
persevering ardour, the same rapacious desire for wealth, 
and the same capacity for enduring and surmounting 
every thing in order to attain it, which distinguished 
the operations of the Spaniards in their greater Ame- 
rican conquests. But, instead of entering into a detail, 
which, from the similarity of the transactions, would 
appear almost a repetition of what has been already 
A brief relatefij I shall satisfy myself with such a view 
of those pTOvinces of the Spanish empire in 
America, which have not hitherto been men- 
tioned, as may convey to my readers an adequate idea 
of its greatness, fertility, and opulence. 

Suchu ^ begin with the countries contiguous to the 
are adja- t^vo great monarchies, of whose histoiy and in- 

centUilhe , ° _ , . ' . i , ,, 

empire of stitutious I have given some account, and shall 
Mexico, briefly describe the other districts of Spa- 
nish America. The jurisdiction of the viceroy of Net* 
Spain extends over several provinces, which 'were not 
subject to the dominion of the Mexicans. The coun- 
cinaioa Cinaloa and Sonora that stretch along 

and 8^ the east side of the Vermillion sea, or gulf of 
California, as* well as the immense kingdoms of 
New Navarre and New Mexico, which bend towards 

i Xerezi p. 190. Sancho, Ram. iii. 372. C. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. i. c. 3. 
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the west end florth, did not acknowledge the sove* 
reignly of Montezuma, or his predecessors. These re- 
gions, not inferior in. magnitude to .ail the Mexican 
empire, are reduced some to a greater, others to a less 
degree of subjection to the Spanish yoke. They extend 
through the most delightful part of &e temperate zone; 
their soil is, in general, remarkably fertile, and all their 
productions, whether animal or vegetable, are most 
perfect in their kind. They have all a communication 
either with the Pacific ocean, or with the gulf of Mexi- 
co, and are watered by rivers which not only enrich 
them, but may become subservient to commerce. The 
number of Spaniards settled in those vast countries is 
indeed extremely small. They may be said to have 
subdued rather than to have occupied them. But if 
the population in their ancient establishments in Ame- 
rica shall continue to increase, they may gradually 
spread over those provinces, of which, however invit- 
ing, they have not hitherto been able to take full pos- 
session. 

Rich mines circumstance may contribute to the speedy 

population of some districts. Very rich mines 
both of gold and silver have been discovered in many of 
the regions which 1 have mentioned. Wherever these are 
opened, and worked with success, a multitude of people 
resort. In order to supply them with the necessaries of 
life, cultivation must be increased, artisans of various 
kinds must assemble, and industry as well as wealth will 
be gradually difiused. Many examples of this have oc- 
curred in difierent parts of America since they fell 
under th^ dominion of the^paniards. Populous vil- 
lages and large towns have suddenly arisen amidst un- 
inhabited wilds and mountains; and the working of 
mines, though far from being the most proper object to- 
wards which the attention of an infant society should, 
be turned, may become the means both of promoting 
useful activity, and of augmenting the number of peo- 
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A recent pie. A recent and sibgular instance of this 
rotlbue hi^pened, which, as it is but little known in 
discovery. Europe, and may be productive of great effects, 
merits attention. The Spaniards settled in the pro- 
vinces of Cinaloa and Sonora had been long disturbed 
by the depredations of some fierce tribes of Indians. 
In the year 1765, the incursions of those savages became 
so frequent, and so destructive, that the Spanish inha- 
bitants^ in despair, applied to the marquis de Croix, 
viceroy of Mexico, for such a body of troops as might 
enable them to drive those formidable invaders from 
their places of retreat in the mountains. But the trea- 
sury of Mexico was so much exhausted by the large sums 
drawn from it, in order to support the late war against 
Great Britain, that the viceroy could afford them no aid. 
The respect due to his virtues accomplished what his 
official power could not efiect. He prevailed with the 
merchants of New Spain to advance about two hundred 
thousand pesos for defraying the expense of the expe- 
dition. The war was conducted by an officer of abi- 
lities ; and after being protracted for three years, chiefly 
by the difficulty of pursuing the fugitives over moun- 
tains and through defiles which were almost impassable, 
it terminated in the year 1771, in the final submission of 
the tribes, which had been so long the object of terror 
to the two provinces. In the course of this service, the 
Spaniards maithed through countries into which they 
seem not to have penetrated before that time, and dis- 
covered mines of such value, as was astonishing even to 
men acquainted with the riches contained in the moun^ 
.tains of the New World. At Cineguilla, in the pro- 
vince of Sonora, they entered a plain of fourteen leagues 
in extent, in which, at the depth of <mly sixteen inches, 
they found gold in grains of such a size, that .some of 
them weighed nine marks, and in such quantities, that 
in a short time, with a few labourers, they collected a 
thousand marks of gold in grains,,even without taking 
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time to wash the earth' that had been dug, which ap- 
peared to be so rich, that persons of skill computed that 
it might yield what would be equal in value to a mil- 
Probabie pcsos. Before the end of the year 1771, 

effecitof above two thousand persons were settled in 
Cineguilla, under the government of proper 
magistrates, and the inspection of several ecclesiastics. 
As several other mines, not inferior in richness to that 
of Cineguilla, have been discovered, both in Sonora 
and Cinaloa,^ it is probable that these neglected and 
thinly-inhabited provinces may soon become as popu- 
lous and valuable as any part of the Spanish empire in 
America. 

California; The peninsula of California, on the other side 

ita state, Vermillion sea, seems to have been less 

known to the ancient Mexicans than the provinces 
which I have mentioned, ft was discovered by Cortes, 
in the year 1536.' During a long period it continued 
to be so little frequented, that even its form was un- 
known, and in most charts it was represented as an 
island, not as a peninsula." Though the climate of this 
country, if we may judge from its situation, must be 
very desirable, the Spaniards have made small progress 
in peopling it. Towards the close of the last century, 
the Jesuits, who had great merit in exploring this neg- 
lected province, and in civilizing its rude inhabitants, 
impereeptibly acquired a dominion ovef it as complete 
as that which they possessed in their missions in Para- 
* g^ay, and they laboured to introduce into it the same 
policy, and to govern the natives by the same maxims. 
In o^er to prevent the court of Spain from conceiving 
any jealousy of their designs and operations, they seem 
studiously to have depreciated the country, by repfe- 
sentingthe climate as so disagreeable and unwholesome, 
and the soil as so barren, that nothing but a zealous 
desire of converting the natives could have jnduced 

^ Sec Note XVIII. - * Book t. voI. vii, “ See Note XIX. 
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them to settle there.® Several •public-spirited, citizens 
endeavoured to undeceive their sovereigns, and to gfive 
them a better view of California; but' in vain. At 
oil the expulsion of the Jesuits from the 
it* iin- Spanish dominions, the court of Madrid, as prone 

ptoviDg, juncture to suspect the purity of the 

Order’s intentions, as formerly to confide in them with 
implicit trust, appointed Don Joseph Galvez, whose 
abilities have since raised him to the high rank of mi- 
nister for the Indies, to visit that peninsula. His ac- 
count of the country was favourable; he found the 
pearl-fishery on its coasts to be valuable, and he dis- 
covered mines of gold of a very promising appearance.® 
From its vicinity to Cinaloa and Sonora, it is probable, 
that if the population of these provinces shall increase 
in the manner which I have supposed, California may, 
by degrees, receive from them such a recruit of inha- 
bitants, as to be no longer reckoned among the deso- 
late and useless districts of the Spanish empire. 

Yucatan the east of Mexico, Yucatan and Hon- 

comprehended in the government of 
New Spain, though anciently they can hardly 
be said to have formed a part of the Mexican empire. 
These large provinces, stretching from the bay of Cam- 
peachy beyond Cape Gracias a Dios, do not, like the 
other territories of Spain in the New World, derive their 
value either from the .fertility of their soil, or 'the rich- 
ness of their mines : but they produce in greater abun- 
dance, than any part of America, the logwood-tree, 
which, in dyeing some colours, is so far preferable to 
any other material, that the consumption of it in £u-, 
rope is considerable, and it has become an article in 
commerce of great v^ue. During a long period, no 
European nation intruded upon the Spaniards in those 
provinces, or attempted to obtain any share in this 
branch of trade. But after the conquest of Jamaica 

■ Venegas, Hist. »f California, i. 26. * Lorenaano, S49, S50. 
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by the English, it soon appeared diat a formidable 
riral was now seated in the neighboarhood of the Spa- 
nish territories. One of the first objects which tempted 
the English settled in that island, was the great profit 
arising from the logwood trade, and the facility of 
wresting some portion of it from the Spaniards. Some 
iiieiTde- adveuturers from Jamaica made the first at- 
tempt at Cape Caloche, the south-east promon- 
tory of Yucatan, and by cutting logwood there, carried 
on a gainful traffic. When most of the trees near the 
coast in that place were felled, they removed to the 
island of Trist, in the bay of Campeachy, and in later 
times, their principal station has been in the bay of 
Honduras. The Spaniards, alarmed at this encroach- 
ment, endeavoured by negotiation, remonstrances, and 
open force, to prevent the English from obtaining any 
footing on that part of the American continent. But 
after struggling against it for more than a century, the 
disasters of last war extorted from the court of Madrid 
a reluctant consent to tolerate this settlement of fo- 
reigners in the heart of its territories.'’ The pain which 
this humbling concession occasioned, seems to have 
prompted the Spaniards to devise a method of render- 
ing it of little consequence, more effectual than all the 
efforts of negotiation or violence. The logwood pro- 
duced on the west coast of Yucatan, where the soil is 
drier, is in quality far superior to that which grows on 
the marshy grounds where the English are settled. 
Andie By encouraging the cutting of this, and per- 
mitting the importation of it into Spain with- 
rout paying any duty,*' such vigour has been given to 
this branch of commerce, and the logwood which the 
English bring to market has si^k so much in value, 
that their trade to the bay of Honduras has gradually 
declined' since it obtained a legal sanction ; and, it is 

9 Treaty of Paris, Art. xviii. 

‘ n Real Cedula, Campomanes, iii. 145. ' Sec Note XX. 
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probable, will soon be finally abandoned. In that 
event, Yucatan and Honduras will become possessions 
of considerable importance to Spain. 

Coste Bica farther east than Honduras lie the two 

and Vera- provinccs of Costa Rica and Verag^a, which 
likewise belong to the viceroyalty of New 
Spain ; but both have been so much neglected by the 
Spaniards, and are apparently of such small value, that 
they merit no particular attention. - 

The most important province depending on 
^****^ the viceroyalty of Peru is Chili. The Incas 
had established their dominion in some of its northern 
districts i but in the greater part of the country, its 
gallant and high-spirited inhabitants maintained their 
independence. The Spaniards, allured by the fame of 
its opulence, early attempted the conquest of it under 
Diego Almagro ; and after his death, Pedro de Valdi- 
via resumed the design. Both met with fierce oppo- 
sition. The former relinquished the enterprise in the 
manner which I have mentioned.’ The latter, after 
having given many displays, both of courage and mi- 
litary skill, was cut off, together with a considerable 
body of troops under his command. Francisco de 
Villagra, Valdivia’s lieutenant, by his spirited conduct, 
checked the natives in their career, and saved the re- 
mainder of the Spaniards from destruction. By de- 
grees, all the champaign country along the coast was 
subjected to the Spanish dominion. The mountainous 
country is still possessed by the Puelches, Araucos, 
and other tribes of its original mfiabitants, formidable 
neighbours to the Spaniards ; with whom, during the 
oourseof two centuries, they havebeen obliged to main- 
tain almost perpetual hostility, suspended only by a 
few intervals of insecure peace. 

ExceUeoee That part of Chili then, which may properly 
be deemed a Spanish province, is a narrow 
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district, extending along the coast from the desert 
of Atacamas to the island of Chiloe, above nine hun- 
dred miles. Its-climate is the most delicious in the 
New World, and is hardly equalled by that of any re- 
gion on the face of the earth. Though bordering on 
the tomd zone, it never feels the extremity of heat, 
being screened on the east by the Andes, and refresh- 
ed from the west by cooling sea-breezes. The tem- 
perature of the air is so mild and equable that the 
Spaniards give it the preference to that of the southern 
provinces in their native country. The fertility of the 
soil corresponds with the benignity of the climate, and 
is wonderfully accommodated to European produc- 
tions. The most valuable of these, corn, wine, and 
oil, abound in Chili, as if they had been native to the 
country. All the fruits imported from Europe attain 
to full maturity there. The animals of our hemisphere 
not only multiply, but improve in this delightful re- 
gion. The homed cattle are of larger size than those 
of Spain. Its breed of horses surpasses, both in beauty 
and in spirit, the famous Andalusian race, from which 
they sprang. Nor has nature exhausted her bounty 
on the surface of the earth ; she has stored its bowels 
with riches. ' Valuable mines of gold, of silver, of cop- 
per, and of lead, have been discovered in various parts 
of it. 

Cauaeofits ^ Country distinguished by so many bless- 
totel *7 “SSj we may be apt to conclude, would early 
Ae^Spani- become a favourite station of the Spaniards, 
and must have been cultivated with peculiar 
predilection and care. Instead of this, a. great part of 
it remains unoccupied. In all this extent of country, 
there are not above eighty thousand white inhabitants, 
and about three times that number of negroes and peo- 
ple of a mixed race. The most fertile soil in America 
lies uncultivated, and some of its most promising rninp« f 
remain unwrought. Strange as this neglect of the 
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^laniards to avail themselves of advantages which 
seemed to court their acceptance, may appear, the 
causes of it can be traced. The only intercourse of 
Spain with its colonies in the South sea, was carried 
on during two centuries by the annual fleet to Porto- 
Bello. All the produce of these colonies was shipped 
in the ports of Callao, or Arica in Peru, for Panama, 
and carried from {hence across the isthmus. All the 
commodities which they received from the mother- 
country, were conveyed from Panama to the same 
harbours. Thus both the exports and imports of Chili 
passed through the hands of merchants settled in Peru. 
These had of course a profit on each; and in both 
transactions the Chilese felt their own subordination ; 
and having no direct intercourse with the parent-state, 
they depended upon another province for the disposal 
of their productions, as well as for the supply of their 
wants. Under such discouragements, population could 
not increase, and industry was destitute of one chief 
Projpfct of incitement. But now that Spain, from motives 
its improve- which I shall mention hereafter, has adopted 

menu ^ i • i 

a new system, and carries on ner commerce 
with the colonies in the South sea, by ships which go 
round Cape Horn, a direct intercourse is opened be- 
tween Chili and the mother-country. The gold, the sil- 
ver, and the other commodities of the province will be 
exchanged in its own harbours for the manufactures of 
Europe. Chili may speedily rise into that importance, 
among the Spanish settlements to which it is entitled 
by its natural advantages. It may become the granary 
of Peru, and the other provinces alongthe Pacific ocean. 
It may supply them with wine, with cattle, with horses, 
with hemp, and many oilier articles for , which they 
now depend upon Europe. Though the new system 
has been established only a few years, those effects of 
it begin "already to be observed.* If it shall be ad- 

^ CuDpomBnesi ii. 1^- 
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hered to with any steadiness for half a centuiy, one 
may :Yenture to foretell, that population, industiy, and 
opulence will advance in this province with rapid 
progress. 

PioTiacei To the east of the Andes, the provinces of 
Tucuman and Rio dela Plata border on Chili, 
la Plata, were dependent on the viceroyalty 

of Peru. These regions of immense extent stretch in 
length from north to south above thirteen hundred 
miles, and in breadth more than a thousand. This 
irorthain country, which is larger than most European 
m dWi^' kingdoms, naturally forms itself into two great 
divisions, one on the north, and the other on 
the south of Rio de la Plata. The former comprehends 
Paraguay, the famous missions of the Jesuits, and se- 
veral other districts. But as disputes have long sub- 
sisted between the courts of Spain and Portugal, con- 
cerning its boundaries, which, it is probable, will be 
soon finally ascertained, either amicably, or by. the de- 
cision of the sword, I choose to reserve my account of 
this northern division, until I enter upon the history of 
Portuguese America, with which it is intimately con- 
nected ; and, in relating it, I shall be able, from au- 
&entic materials, supplied both by Spain and Portugal, 
tp g^ve a full and accurate description of the operations 
views of the Jesuits, iR rearing that singular fa- 
bric^ policy in America, which has drawn so much 
attention, and has been so imperfectly understood. The 
latter division of the province contains the govern- 
ments of Tucuman and Buenos- Ayres, and to these 1 
shall at present confine my observations. 

View of The Spaniards mitered this part of America 

by the river De la Plata; and though a suc- 
chsmoiitof cruel disasters befel them in their early at- 
tempts to establish their dominion in it, they were en- 
couKged to persist in the design, at first by the hopes 
of discovering mines in the interior country, and after- 
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ward by tbe necessity of o<Mnipying it, in order to 
prevent any other nation from settling there, and pene- 
trating by this route into their rich possessions in Peru. 
But except at Buenos- Ayres, they have made no settle- 
ment of any consequence in all the vast space which I 
have mentioned. There are indeed, scattered over it, 
a few places on which they have bestowed the name 
of towns, and to which they have endeavoured to add 
some dignity, by erecting them into bishoprics ; but 
they are no better than paltry villages, each with two 
or three hundred inhabitants. One circumstance, how- 
ever, which was not originally foreseen, has contri- 
buted to render this district, though thinly peopled, 
of considerable importance. The province of Tucuman, 
together with the country to the south of the Plata, 
instead of being covered with wood like other parts 
of America, forms, one extensive open plain, almost 
without a tree. The soil is a deep fertile mould, wa- 
tered by many streams descending from the Andes, 
and clothed in perpetual verdure. In this rich pas- 
turage, the horses and cattle imported by the Spa- 
niards from Europe have multiplied to a degree which 
almost exceeds belief. This has enabled the inhabi- 
tants not only to open a lucrative trade with Peru, by 
supplying it with cattle, horses, and mules, but to 
carry on a commerce no less beneficial, by the expor- 
tation of hides to Europe. From both, the colony has 
derived great advantages^ But its commodious situa- 
tion for carrying on contraband trade, has been the 
chief source of its prosperity. While the court of Ma^- 
drid adhered to its anbient system, with respect to its 
communication ‘ with America, the river De la Plata 
lay so much out of the course of Spanish navigation, 
that interlopers, almost Without any risk of being either 
observed or obstructed, could pour in European manu- 
factures in such quantities, lhatthey not only Supplied 
the wants.of the colopy, but were conveyed into all the 

F 2 
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«astem districts of Peru! the Portuguese in 

Brazil extended their settlements to the banks of Rio 
de la Plata, a new channel was opened, by which pro* 
hibited commodities flowed into the Spanish territo* 
ries, with still more facility, and in greater abundance. 
This illegal traffic, however detrimental to the .parent- 
state, contributed to the increase of the settlement, 
which had the immediate benefi^t of it, and Buenos- 
Ayres became gradually a populous and opulent town. 
What may be the efiect of the alteration lately made 
in the government of this colony, the nature of which 
shall be described in the subsequent Book, cannot hi- 
therto be known. 

Other teni- Other territories of Spain in the New 

World, the islands excepted, of whose disco- 
very and reduction I have formerly given an 
account, are comprehended under two great divisions ; 
the former denominated the kingdom of Tierra Firm^, 
the provinces of which stretch along the Atlantic, from 
the eastern frontier of New Spain to the mouth of the 
Orinoco ; the latter, the new kingdom of Granada, si- 
tuated in the interior country. With a short view of 
these 1 shall close this part of my work. 

To the east of Veragua, the last province 
subject to the viceroy of Mexico, lies the 
isthmus of Darien. Though it was in this part of the 
continent that the Spaniards first began to plant colo- 
nies, they have made no considerable progress in peo- 
pling it. As the country is extremely mountainous, 
deluged with rain during a good part of the year, re- 
markably unhealthful, and contains no mines of great 
value, the Spaniards would probably have abandoijed 
it altogether, if they had not been allured to continue 
by die excellence of the harbour of Porto-Bello on the 
one sea, and that of Panama on the other. These have 
been called the keys to the communication between the 
north and south sea, between Spain and her most va- 
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luable colonies. In consequence of this advantage, 
Panama has become a considerable and thriving to'wn. 
The peculiar noxiousness of -its climate has prevented 
Porto-Bello from increasing in the same proporticm.. 
As Ae intercourse with the settlements in the PaciBc 
ocean is now carried on by another channel, it is pro- 
bable that both Porto-Bello and Panama will decline^ 
when no ‘longer nourished and enriched by that com- 
merce to which they were indebted for their prosperity, 
end even their existence. 

Cartha- The provinces of Carthagena and Santa 
1^"“"'* Martha stretch to the eastward of the isthmus 
Martha, parien. The country still continues moun- 
tainous, but its Valleys begin 'to expand, are well wa- 
tered, and extremely fertile. ’ Pedro de Heredia sub- 
jected this part of America to the crown of Spain; 
about the year 1532. It is thinly peopled, and of 
course ill cultivated. It produces, however, a variety 
of valuable drugs, and some precious stones, particu- 
larly emeralds. But its chief importance is derived 
from the harbour of Carthagena, the safest and best, 
fortified of any in the American dominions of Spain. 
In a situation so favourable, commerce soon began to. 
flourish. As early as the year 1544, it seems to have 
been a town of some note. But when Carthagena was 
chosen as the port in which the galeons should first- 
begin to trade on their arrival', from Europe, and to- 
which they were directed to return, in order to prepare 
for their voyage homeward, the commerce of its inha- 
bitants was SO' much favoured by this arrangement,, 
that it soon became one of the most populous, opulent, 
and beautiful cities in America. There is, however, 
rehson to apprehend,' that it has reached its highest 
point of exidtation, and that it Will be so far aiSfected 
by the change in the Spanish system of trade with 
America, which has withdrawn from it the desirable 
visits of the galeons, as to feel at least a temporary de-- 
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dine. But the wealth now collected there, will soon 
find or create employment for itself, and may be turned 
with advantage into some new channel. Its harbour 
is so safe, and so conveniently situated for receiving 
commodities from Europe, its merchants have been so 
long accustomed to convey these into all the adjacent 
provinces, that it is probable they will still retain this 
branch of trade, and Carthagena continue to be a city 
of great importance. 

„ The province contiguous to Santa Martha on 

6ogzug18 ^ 

the east, was first visited by Alonso de Ojeda, 
in the year 1499 and the Spaniards, on their land- 
ing there, having observed some huts in an Indian vil- 
lage built upon piles, in order to raise them above the 
stagnated water which covered the plain, were led to 
bestow upon it the name of Venezuela, or Little Ve- 
nice, by their usual propensity to find a resemblance 
between what they discovered in America, and the 
objects which were familiar to them in Europe. They 
made some attempts to settle there, but with little suc- 
cess. The final reduction of the province was accom- 
plished by means very different from those to which 
Spain was indebted for its other acquisitions in die 
New World. The ambition of Charles V. often en- 
gaged him in operations of such variety and extent, 
that his revenues were not sufficient to defray the ex- 
pense of carrying them into execution. Among other 
expedients for supplying the deficiency of his funds, he 
had borrowed large sums from the Velsers of Augsburgh . 
the most opulent merchants at that time in Europe. 
By way of retribution for these, or in hopes, perhaps, 
of obtaining a new loan, he bestowed upon them the 
province of Venezuela, to be held as an hereditary fief 
from the crown of Castile, on condition that within a 
limited time they should render themselves masters of 
the country, and establish a colony there. Under the 

Book ii. Tol. vi. {T. 163. 
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direction of such persons, it might have been expect- 
ed, that a settlement would have been established on 
maxims very different from those of the Spaniards, and 
better calculated to encourage such useful industry, as 
mercantile proprietors might have known to be the 
most certain source of prosperity and opulence. But 
unfortunately they committed the execution of their 
plan to some of those soldiers of fortune with which 
Germany abounded in the sixteenth century. These 
adventurers, impatient to amass riches, that they might 
speedily abandon a station which they soon discovered 
to be very uncomfortable, instead of planting a colony 
in order to cultivate and improve the country, wan- 
dered from district to district in search of mines, plun- 
dering the natives with unfeeling rapacity, or oppress- 
ing them by the imposition of intolerable tasks. In 
the course of a few years, their avarice and exactions, 
in comparison with which those of the Spaniards were 
moderate, desolated the province so completely, that it 
could hardly afford them subsistence, and the Velsers 
relinquished a property from which the inconsiderate 
conduct of their agents left them no hope of ever de- 
riving any advantage.’' When the wretched remain- 
der of the Germans deserted Venezuela, the Spaniards 
again took possession of it ; but notwithstanding many 
natural advantages, it is one of their most languishing 
and unproductive settlements. 

„ The provinces of Caraccas and Cumana are 

and Cu- the last of the Spanish territories on this coast ; 

but in relating the origin and operations of the 
mercantile company, in which an exclusive right of 
trade with them has been vested, I shall hereafter have 
occasion to consider their state and productions. 

New king- kingdom of Granada is entirely an 

dom of inland country of great extent. This impor- 
tant addition was made to the dominions of 


Ovjudo y Bagnos Hist, de Veuoxueia, p. 11, 
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Spain about the year 1^36, by Sebastian de Benal- 
cazar and Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesada, two of the 
bravest and most accomplished officers employed in 
the conquest of America. The former, who com- 
manded at that time in Quito, attacked it from the 
south ; the latter made his invasion from Santa Martha 
on the north. As the original inhabitants of this re- 
gion were farther advanced in improvement, than any 
people in America but the Mexicans and Peruvians,* 
they defended themselves with great resolution and 
good conduct. The abilities and perseverance of 
Benalcazar and Quesada surmounted all opposition, 
though not without encountering many dangers, and 
reduced the country into the form of a Spanish pro- 
vince. 

The new kingdom of Granada is so far elevated 
above the level of the sea, that though it approaclies 
almost to the equator, the climate is remarkably tem- 
perate. The fertility of its valleys is not inferior to 
that of the richest districts in America, and its higher 
grounds yield gold and precious stones of various 
kinds. It is not by digging into the bowels of the 
earth that this gold is i'ound ; it is mingled with the 
soil near the surface, and separated from it by re- 
peated washing with water. This operation is carried 
on wholly by negro slaves ; for though the chill sub- 
terranean air has been discovered, by experience, to be 
so fatal to them, that they cannot be employed with ad- 
vantage in the deep silver mines, they are more capa- 
ble of performing the other species of labour than In- 
dians. As the natives in the new kingdom of Gra- 
nada are exempt from that service, which has wasted 
their race so rapidly in other parts of America, the 
country is still remarkably populous. Some districts 
yield gold with a profusion no less wonderful than 
that in the vale of Cineguilla, which I have formerly 

* Book iv. vol. vii. p. IP, Kc. 
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mentioned, and it is often found in large pepitas, or 
grains, which manifest the abundance in which it is 
produced. On a rising ground near Pamplona, sin- 
gle labourers have collected in a day what was equal 
in value to a thousand pesos.^ A late governor of 
Santa Fe brought with him to Spain a lump of pure 
gold, estimated to be worth seven hundred and forty 
pounds sterling. This, which is, perhaps, the largest 
and finest specimen ever found in the New World, is 
now deposited in the royal cabinet of Madrid. But 
without founding any calculation on what is rare and 
extraordinary, the value of the gold usually collected in 
this country, ])articularly in the provinces of Popayan 
and Choco is of considerable amount. Its towns are 
populous and flourishing. The number of inhabitants 
in almost every part of the country daily increases. 
Cultivation and industry of various kinds begin to be 
encouraged, and to prosper. A considerable trade is 
carried on with Carthagena, the produce of the mines, 
and other commodities, being conveyed down the great 
river of 8t. Magdalene to that city. On another quar- 
ter, the new kingdom of Granada has a communica- 
tion with the Atlantic by the river Orinoco ; but the 
country which stretches along its banks towards the 
east, is little known ; and imperfectly occupied by the 
Spaniards. 

I Piedrahita Hist, del N. Repo. p. ■181. MS. penes me. 
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View of Afteu tracing the progress of the Spaniards 
Mytrade in their discoveries and conquests during more 
Spltlh ^ century, I have conducted them to 

colonies, period when their authority was established 

over almost all the vast regions in the New World still 
subject to their dominion. The effect of their settle- 
ments upon the countries of which they took posses- 
sion, the maxims which they adopted in forming their 
new colonies, the interior structure and policy of these, 
together with the influence of their progressive improve- 
ment upon the parent-state, and upon the commercial 
intercourse of nations, are the objects to which we now 
turn our attention. 

Depopu- The first visible consequence of the establish- 
Amcrica Dieuts made by the Spaniards in America, was 
eff-crof diminution of the ancient inhabitants, to a 
them. degree equally astonishing and deplorable. 1 
have already, on different occasions, mentioned the dis- 
astrous influence under which the connexion of the 
Americans with the people of our hemisphere com- 
menced, both in the islands and in several parts of 
the continent, and have touched upon various causes 
of their rapid consumption. Wherever the inhabitants 
of America had resolution to take arms in defence of 
their liberty and rights, many perished in the unequal 
contest, and were cut off by their fierce invaders. But 
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the greatest desolation folio we’d after the sword was 
sheathed, and the conquerors were settled in tranquil- 
Causesof 1^*7* islands, and in those pro- 

this in the vinces of the continent which stretch fi’oni the 
and some gulf of Trinidad to the confines of Mexico, that 
the con- the fatal effects of the Spanish dominion were 
tmenL most sensibly felt. All these were 

occupied either by wandering tribes of hunters, or by 
such as had made but small progress in cultivation and 
industry. When they were compelled by their new 
masters to take up a fixed residence, and to apply to 
regular labour; when tasks were imposed upon them 
disproportioned to their strength, and were exacted 
with unrelenting severity, they possessed not vigour 
either of mind or of body to sustain this unusual load 
of oppression. Dejection and despair drove many to 
end their lives by violence. Fatigue and famine de- 
stroyed more. In all those extensive regions, the ori- 
ginal race of inhabitants wasted away ; in some it was 
totally extinguished. In Mexico, where a powerful and 
martial people distinguished their opposition to the 
Spaniards by efforts of courage worthy of a better fate, 
great numbers tell in the field ; and there, as well as in 
Peru, still greater numbers perished under the hard- 
ships of attending the Spanish armies in their various 
expeditions and civil wars, worn out with the incessant 
toil of carrying their baggage, provisions, and military 
stores. 

inNcw neither the rage nor cruelty of the Spa- 

Spaiuaod niajds were so destructive to the people of 
Mexico and Peru as tlie inconsiderate policy 
with which they established their new settlements. The 
former were temporary calamities, fatal to individuals: 
the latter was a permanent evil, which, with gradual 
consumption, wasted the nation. Whea the provinces 
of Mexico and Peru were divided among the con- 
querors, each was eager to obtain a district, from which 
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he might expect an instantaneous recompense tbi- all 
his services. Soldiers, accustomed to the carelessness 
and dissipation of a military life, had neither industry 
to carry on any plan of regular cultivation, nor patience 
to wait for its slow but certain returns. Instead of set- 
tling in the valleys occupied by the natives, where the 
fertility of the soil would have amply rewarded the dili- 
gence of the planter, they chose to fix their stations in 
some of the mountainous regions, frequent both in New 
Spain and in Peru, ^’o search for mines of gold and 
silver, was the chief object of their activity. The pros- 
pects which this opens, and the alluring hopes which 
it continually presents, correspond wonderfully with 
the spirit of enterprise and adventure that animated the 
first emigrants to America in every part of their con- 
duct. In order to push forward those favourite projects, 
so many hands were wanted, that the service of the 
natives became indispensably requisite. They were ac- 
cordingly compelled to abandon their ancient habita- 
tions in the plains, and driven in crowds to the moun- 
tains. This sudden transition from the sultry climate 
of the valleys to the chill penetrating air peculiar to 
high lands in the torrid zone; exorbitant labour, scanty 
or unwholesome nourishment, and the despondency 
occasioned by a species of oppression to which they 
were not accustomed, and of which they saw no end, 
affected them nearly as much as tlieir less industrious 
countrymen in the islands. They sunk under the united 
pressure of those calamities, and melted away with al- 
most equal rapidity.' In consequence of this, together 
with the introduction of the small-pox, a malady un- 
known in America, and extremely fatal to the natives,*’ 
the number of people both in New Spain and Peru was 
• so much reduced, that in a few years the accounts of 
their ancient population appeared almost incredible.' 

“ Torquemeda, i. 613. 

B. Diaz. c. 124. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 4. Uiloa Entreten. 206. 

•' Torquem. 616. 642, 643. Sec Note XXI. 
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Not the Such are the most considerable events and 
any s\^cm causes whlch, by their combined operation, 
of policy; contributed to depopulate America. Without 
attending to these, many authors, astonished at the 
suddenness of the desolation, have ascribed this unex- 
ampled event to a system of policy no less profound 
than atrocious. The Spaniards, as they pretend, con- 
scious of their own inability to occupy the vast regions 
which they had discovered, and foreseeing the impossi- 
bility of maintaining their authority over a people in- 
finitely superior to themselves in number, in order to 
preserve the possession of America, resolved to exter- 
minate the inhabitants, and by converting a great part 
of the country into a desert, endeavoured to secure their 
own dominion over it.*^ But nations seldom extend 
their views to objects so remote, or lay their plans so 
deep; and, for the honour of humanity we may observe, 
tliat no nation ever deliberately formed such an execra- 
ble scheme. The Spanish nionarcljs, far from acting 
upon any such system of dcstrnciion, were uniformly 
soliciious I’or the preservation of their new subjects. 
Witli Isabella, zeal for propagating tljo Christian faith, 
together with the desire of eommunicaling the know- 
hidge of truth, and the consolations of religion, to peo- 
ple destitute of spiritual light, were more than ostensi- 
ble motives for encouraging Columbus to attempt his 
discoveries. Upon his siu cess, she endeavoured to ful- 
fil her pious purpose?, and manifested the most tender 
concern to secure not only religious instruction, but 
mild treatment, to that inoffensive race of men subjected 
to her crown.'* Her successors adopted the same ideas; 
and, on many occasions, which I have mentioned, their 
authority was interposed, in the most vigorous exer- 
tions, to protect the people of America from the oppres- 
sion of their Spanish subjects. Their regulations for 
tills purpose were numerous, and often repeated. They 

Sp<.- v.irt \\:i «■ Set \o(f‘ Win. 
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were framed with wisdom, and dictated by humanity. 
After their possessions in the New Worid became so ex- 
tensive, as might have excited some apprehensions of 
difficulty in retaining their dominion over them, the 
spirit of their regulations was as mild as when their 
settlements were confined to the islands alone. Their 
solicitude to protect the Indians seems rather to have 
augmented as their acquisitions increased: and from 
ardour to accomplish this, they enacted, and endea- 
voured to enforce the execution of laws, which excited 
a formidable rebellion in one of their colonies, and 
spread alarm and disaffection through all the rest. But 
the avarice of individuals was too violent to be con- 
trolled by the authority of laws. Rapacious and daring 
adventurers, far removed from the seat of government, 
little accustomed to the restraints of military discipline 
while in service, and still less disposed to respect the 
feeble jurisdiction of civil power in an infant colony, 
despised or eluded every regulation that set bounds to 
their exactions and tyranny. The parent-state, with 
persevering attention, issued edicts to prevent the op- 
pression of the Indians; the colohists, regardless of 
these, or trusting to their distance for impunity, con- 
tinued to consider and treat them as slaves. The go- 
vernors themselves, and other officers employed in the 
colonies, several of whom were as indigent and rapa- 
cious as the adventurers over whom they presided, were 
too apt to adopt their contemptuous ideas of the con- 
quered people; and instead of checking, encouraged 
or connived at their excesses. The desolation of the 
New World should not then be charged on the court 
of Spain, or be considered as the effect of any sys- 
tem of policy adopted there. It ought to be imputed 
wholly to the indigent and often unprincipled adven- 
turers, whose fortune it was to be the conquerors and 
first planters of America, who, by measures no less 
inconsiderate than unjust, counteracted the edicts of 
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their sovereign, and have brought disgrace upon their 
country. 

Nor the With Still greater injustice have many authors 
• of represented the intoleratinsr spirit of the Roman 

religion. t t ^ ^ n •* 

Catliolic religion, as the cause of exterminating 
the Americans, and have accused the Spanish eccle- 
siastics of animating their countrymen to the slaughter 
of that innocent people, as idolaters and enemies of 
God. But the first missionaries who visited America, 
though weak and illiterate, were pious men. They 
early espoused the defence of the natives, and vindi- 
cated their character from the aspersions of their con- 
querors, who, describing them as incapable of being 
formed to the offices of civil life, or of comprehending 
the doctrines of religion, contended, that they were 
a subordinate race of men, on whom the hand of na- 
ture had set the mark of servitude. From the accounts 
which 1 have given of the humane and persevering zeal 
of the Spanish missionaries, in protecting the helpless 
flock committed to their charge, they appear in a light 
which reflects lustre upon their function. They were 
ministers of peace, 'who endeavoured to wrest the rod 
from the hands of oppressors. To their powerful in- 
terposition the Americans were indebted for every re- 
gulation tending to mitigate the rigour of their fate. 
The clergy in the Spanish settlements, regular as well 
as secular, are still considered by the Indians as their 
natural guardians, to whom they have recourse under 
the hardships and exactions to which they are too often 
exposed.* 

The nimi- But, notwithstanding the rapid depopulation of 

America, a very considerable number of the na- 
stiii tive race still remains both in Mexico and Peru, 
inainmg. ggpgpjj^]]y jjj those parts which were not exposed 
to the first fury of the Spanish arms, or desolated by 
the first efforts of their industry, still more ruinous. In 


' See Nule XXtV. 
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Guatitnala, Chiapa, Nicaragua, and the other delight- 
ful provinces of the Mexican empire, which stretch 
along the South sea, the race of Indians is still nume- 
rous. Their settlements in some places are so popu- 
lous, as tQ.-- merit the name of cities.® In the three 
audiences into which New Spain is divided, there are 
at least twO' millions of Indians ; a pitiful remnant, in- 
deed, of its ancient population, but such as still forms 
a body of people superior in number to that of all the 
other inhabitants of this extensive country In Peru 
several districts, particularly in the kingdom of Quito, 
are occupied almost entirely by Indians. In other 
provinces they are mingled with the Spaniards, and in 
many of their settlements are almost the only persons 
who practise the mechanic arts, and fill most of the 
inferior stations in society. As the inhabitants both of 
Mexico and Peru were accustomed to a fixed residence, 
and to a certain degree of regular industry, less vio- 
lence was requisite in bringing them to some confor- 
mity with the European modes of civil life. But wher- 
ever the Spaniards settled among the savage tribes of 
America, their attempts to incorporate with them have 
been always fruitless, and often fatal to the natives. 
Impatient of restraint, and disdaining labour as a mark 
of servility, they either abandoned their original seats, 
and sought for independence in mountains and forests 
inaccessible to their oppressors, or perished when re- 
duced to a state repugnant to their ancient ideas and 
habits. In the districts adjacent to Carthagena, to 
Panama, and to Buenps-Ayres, the desolation is more 
general than even in those parts of Mexico and Peru, 
of which the Spaniards have taken most full possession. 
General S'** establishments of the Spaniards in 
ideal of the jjjg New World, though fatal to its ancient in- 

policy of ^ ' o 

Spain in ita habitants, wcre made at a period when that 
CO oni 8. ^as capable of forming them to best 

r See Note XXV. >■ See Note XXVI. 
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advantage. By the union of all its petty kingdoms, 
Spain was become a powerful state, equal to so great 
an undertaking. Its monarchs, having extended their 
prerogatives far beyond the limits which once circum- 
scribed the regal power in every kingdom of Europe, 
were hardly subject to control, either in concerting or 
in executing their measures. In every wide-extended 
empire, the form of government must be simple, and 
the sovereign authority such, that its resolutions may 
be taken with promptitude, and may pervade the whole 
with sufficient force. Such was the power of the Spa- 
nish monarchs, when they were called to deliberate 
concerning the mode of establishing their dominion 
over the most remote provinces which had ever been 
subject to any European state. In this deliberation, 
they felt themselves under no constitutional restraint, 
and that, as independent masters of their own resolves, 
they might issue the edicts requisite for modelling the 
government of the new colonies, by a mere act of pre- 
rogative. 

Early in- This early interposition of the Spanish crown, 
oT^^regd order to regulate the policy and trade of its 
autiiority. colonies, is a peculiarity which distinguishes 
their progress from that of the colonies of any other 
European nation. When the Portuguese, the English, 
and French, took possession of the regions in America 
which they now occupy, the advantages which these 
promised to yield were so remote and uncertain, that 
their colonies were suffered to struggle through a hard 
infancy, almost without guidance or protection from 
the parent-state. But gold and silver, the first pro- 
ductions of the Spanish settlements in the New World, 
wwe more alluring, and immediately attracted the at- 
tention of their monarchs. Though they had contri. 
buted little to the discovery, and almost nothing to the 
conquest of the New World, they instantly assumed 

VOL. VIII, G 
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the liiiictioa of its legislators, and having acquired a 
species of dominion formeriy unknown, they -formed a 
plan for exercising it, to which nothing similar occurs 
in the history of human affairs. 

M power The fundamental maxim of Spanish juris- 
^ prudence, with respect to America, is to con- 
tbe crpwn. what hafi been acquired there as vested 

in the crown, r^her than in the state. By the bull of 
Alexander VI., on which, as its great charter, Spain 
founded its right, all the regions that had been, or 
should be discovered, were bestowed as a free gift 
upon Ferdinand and Isabella. They and their succes- 
sors were uniformly held to be the universal proprietors 
of the vast territories which the arms of their subjects 
conquered in the New World. From them all grants of 
land there flowed, and to them they finally returned. 
The leaders who conducted the various expeditions, the 
governors who presided over the diflerent colonies, the 
officers of justice and the ministers of religion, were all 
appointed by their authority, and removable at their 
pleasure. The people who composed infant settle- 
ments were entitled to no privileges independent of 
the sovereign, or that served as a barrier against the 
power of the crown. It is true, that when towns were 
bmlt, and formed into bodies corporate, the citizens 
were permitted to elect their own magistrates, who go- 
verned them by laws which the community enacted. 
Even in the most despotic states, this feeble spark of 
liberty is not extinguished. But in the cities of Spa- 
nish America, this jurisdiction is merely municipal, 
and is oonflned to the regulation of their own interior 
coinmeree and police. In whatever relates to public 
government, and the general interest, the will of the 
sovereign is law. No political power originates from 
the pec^. All centres in die orown, and in the offi- 
een of its;aomination. 
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An^.new Wh«n the conquests of the S^enierds in 
of spSiT* America were completed, their mCimrchs, in 
to^^e- fonning the plan of internal policy for their 
"y«- new dominions, divided them into iWo im- 
mense governments, one subject to the viceroy of New 
Spain, the other to the viceroy of Peru. The jurisdic- 
tion of the former extended over aH the provinces be- 
longing to Spain in die northern division 6f the Ame- 
rican continent. Under that of the latter, was com- 
prehended whatever she possessed in South America. 
This arrangement, which, from the beginning, was 
attended with many inconveniences, became intolerable 
when the remote provinces of each viceroyalty began 
to improve in industry and population. The people 
complained of their subjection to a superior, whose 
place of residence was so distant, or so inaccessible, 
as almost excluded them from any intercourse with the 
seat of government. The authority of the viceroy 
over districts so far removed from his own eye and 
observation, was unavoidably both feeble and ill di- 
rected. As a remedy for those evils, a third viceroyalty 
has been established 'in the present century, at Santa 
Fe de Bogota, the capital of the new kingdom of Gh^- 
nada, the jurisdiction of which extends over the whole 
kingdom of Tierra Firm^ and the province of Qliito.‘ 
Those viceroys not only represent the person 
powen. of their sovereign, but possess his regal prero- 
gatives within the precincts of their own governments 
in their Utmost extent. Like him, they exercise supreme 
authority in every department of government, civil, 
military, and criminal. They have the sole right of 
nominating the persons who hold many offices of thd 
highest importance, and the occasional privilege of 
supplying those which, when they become vacant by 
death, are in the royal gift, until the successor appoint 
ed by the king shall arrive. The external pomp of 

* Voy. de UUoa, i. 23. 255. 
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their goyemtneiit U suited to its real dig^nity and power. 
Their courto are formed upon the model of that at 
Madrid, with horse and foot guards, a household regu- 
larly established, numerous attendants, and ensigns of 
command, displaying such magnificence, as hardly re- 
tains the appearance of delegated authority 
Conru of the viceroys cannot discharge in per- 

audience. gQQ tjig functions of a Supreme magistrate in 
every part of their extensive jurisdiction, they are aided 
in their government by officers and tribunals similar to 
those in Spain. The conduct of civil affairs in the 
various provinces and districts, into which the Spanish 
dominions in America are divided, is committed to 
magistrates of various orders and denominations^ some 
appointed by the king, others by the viceroy, but all 
subject to the command of the latter, and amenable to 
his jurisdiction.' The administration of justice is vested 
in tribunals, known by the name of Audiences, and 
formed upon the model of the court of chancery in 
Spain. These are eleven in number, and dispense 
justice to as many districts, into which the Spanish do- 
minions in America are divided.' The number of 
judges in the court of audience is various, according 
to the extent and importance of their jurisdiction. The 
station is no less honourable than lucrative, and is com- 
monly filled by persons of such abilities and merit as 
lenders this tribunal extremely respectable. Both civil 
and criminal causes come under their cognizance, and 
for ea8h peculiar judges are set a part. Though it is 
Thdr juri*- oi*ly ui the most despotic governments, that 
Sicdon. sovereign exercises in person the formida- 
ble prerogative of administering justice to his subjects, 
and in absolving, or condemning, consults no law hut 
what is deposited in his own breast; though, in all 
the monarchies of Europe, judicial authority is com- 
mitted to magistrates, whose decisions are regulated 

“ Ullo«, Voy. i. 4St. G«ge, 61. i See Note XXVIt. 
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by known laws and established'ibrras, the Spanish vice- 
toys have often attempted to intrude themselves into 
Uie seat of justice, and with an ambition which their 
distance from the control of a superior rendered bold, 
have aspired at a power which ^eir master does not 
venture to assume. In order to check a usurpation 
which must have annihilated justice and security in the 
Spanish colonies, by subjecting the lives and property 
of all to the will of a single man, the viceroys have been 
prohibited, in the most explicit tendk, by repeated laws, 
from interfering in the judicial proceedings of the courts 
of audience, or from delivering an opinion, or giving a 
voice with respect to any point litigated before them." 
In some particular cases, in which any question of civil 
right is involved, even the political regulations of the 
viceroy may be brought under the review of the court 
of audience, which, in those instances, may be deemed 
an intermediate power placed between him and the 
people, as a constitutional barrier to circumscribe hia 
jurisdiction. But as legal restraints on a person who 
represents the sovereign, and is clothed with his autho- 
rity, are little suited to the genius of Spanish policy ; 
the hesitation and reserve with which it conferdT this 
power on the courts of audience are remarkable. They 
may advise, they may remonstrate ; but, in the event 
of a direct collision between their opinion and the will 
of the viceroy, what he determines must be carried info 
execution, and nothing remains for them, but to lay the 
matter before the king and the council of the Indies.* 
But to be entitled to remonstrate, and inform against 
a person, before whom all others must be silent, and 
tamely submit to his decrees, is a privilege which adds 
dignity to the courts of audience. This is fSuiher 
augmented by another circumstance. Upon the death 
of a vieeroy, without any provision of a successor by 

n Reoop. lib. 11. tit. sv. 1. 35. 38. 44. lib. iii. tit Ui. I. 36, 37. 
n Solorz. de Jure Tnd, lib. iv. c. 3. n. 40, 41. Recop. lib. ii. tit. jtv. 1. 36. lib- 
iii. tit. iii. I. 34. lib. v. tit. ix. 1. 1. 
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^ wpNimBvpowttr if vestiad in thn court of 

wtdieaso ieai44nt in tkc; capital of tbc viceroy'ftlty, and 
^ior judge, UMiated. by bis bretbr^ exeroises all 
tbe functions of the yieeroy while the office cpntinnes 
yaicant.'’ la inatters which come under the coguizance 
of the audiences, in the course of their ordinary jauris- 
dietion>^a8 courts of justice, their sentences are final in 
eyeiy litigation concefviHng property of less value tlian 
sj« thousand pesos ; but when the subject in dilute 
exceeds that sum, thlmr decisions are subject to review, 
and may he carried by appeal before the royal council 
qS the Indies.!’ 

Couieii oC lo this council, one of the most considerable 

tbeindwi. jjj monarchy for dignity and power, is 
vosted the supreme government of all the Spanish do- 
minions in America. It was first established by Fer- 
^nand,, in the year 1511, and brought into a more 
perfect form by Charles V. in the year 1524. Its 
la poorer. cxtends to every department, eccle- 

siastical, civil, military, and commercial. All 
lasKS and ordinances relative to the govemmrat and 
pediee of the colonies originate there, and must be ap- 
pfoved of by two-thirds of the members, before they 
are issued in the name of the king. All the offices, 
of which the nomination is reserved to the crown, are 
confwred in this counciL To k each person employed 
ill: Americn^. from the viceroy downwards, is accountable. 
It reviews their conduct, rewards their servicee, and 
inflicts, the punishments due to tiieir malversations.^ 
Before it. is laid whatever intelligence, either public or 
secret, is received from America ; and every scheme of 
improving the administration, the p<dice, or the com^ 
merce.of the colonies, is submitted to its consideration. 
Fm the fizst institution of the council of the ladfies, 
it has.been the constant object of the Catholic mdhflrcbj 

• B«oop. lib. ii. tie. xr.USr,^ ... P lb. lib. T. (it. «ii. 1. 1, a,*. 

4 lb. lib. li. tit. II. 1. 12, &c. 
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to maintain it» andiority, and 'to make such additions 
from time to time, both to its power and its (qalendour, 
as might render it formidable to all their subjects in 
the New W orld. Whatever degree of public order and 
virtue still remains in that country, where so many cir* 
cumstances conspire to relax the former, and to corrupt 
the latter, may be ascribed in a great measure to the 
.wise regulations and vigilant inspection of this respect^ 
able tribunal/ 

Casa de la supposcd to be always present 

Gonuata- in his council of the Indies, its meetings are 
held in the place where he resides. Another 
tribunal has been instituted, in order to regulate such 
commercial affairs as required the immediate and per- 
sonal inspection of those appointed to superintend 
them. This is called Casa de la Contratacion, or the 
house of trade, and was established in Seville, the port 
to which commerce with the New World was confined^ 
Its fane- as early as the year 1501. It may be considered 
both as a board of trade, and as a court of 
judicature. In the former capacity, it takes cognizance 
of whatever relates to the intercourse of Spain with 
America, it regulates what commodities should be ex* 
ported thither, and has the inspection of such as are 
received in return. It decides concerning the departure 
of ibe fleets for the West Indies, the freight and burden 
of tiie ships, their equipment and destination. In the 
latter capacity, it judges with reject to every question, 
civil, commercial, or criminal, arising in consequence 
of the transaetiiODS of Spain with America ; and in both 
these departments its decisions are exempted from the 
review of any court but that of the council of the 
Indies.* 

Such is the great outline of that system of govera- 
ment, which Spain has established in her AmericBm 


* Solcrz. fie Jure Iiid. lib. iv. 1. 19. 

* llecup. lib. ix. tit. i. Vcitm Nurlede U ConUalicion, lib. i. c. 1. 
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colpaies. . To-enumerate the various subordinate boards 
and officers employed in the administration of justice, 
in collecting’ the public revenue, and in regulating the 
interior police of the country ; to describe their dif- 
ferent functions, and to inquire into the mode and 
effect of their operations ; would prove a detail no less 
intricate than minute and uninteresting. 

Kntobject. The first object of the Spanish monarchs was 

to secure the productions of Ihe colonies to the 
tnde. parent-state, by an absolute prohibition of any 
intercourse with foreign nations. They took posses- 
sion of America by right of conquest, and conscious 
not only of the feebleness of their infant settlements, 
but aware of the difficulty in establishing their dominion 
over regions so extensive, or in retaining so many re- 
luctant nations under the yoke, they dreaded the in- 
tnuuon of strangers ; they even shunned their inspec- 
tion, and endeavoured to keep them at a distance from 
their coasts. This spirit of jealousy and exclusion, 
which at first was natural, and perhaps necessary, 
augmented as their possessions in America extended, 
and the value of them came to be more fully under- 
stood. In consequence of it, a system of colonising 
was introduced, to which there had hitherto been no- 
thing similar among mankind. In the ancient world, 
it was not uncommon to send forth colonies. But they 
were of two kinds only. They were either migrations, 
which served to disburden a state of its superfluous 
subjects, when they multiplied too fast for the territory 
which they occupied ; or they were military detach- 
ments, stationed as garrisons, in a conquered province. 
The colonies of some Greek republics, and the swarms 
of northern barbarians which settled in different parts 
of Europe, were of the first species. The Roman colo- 
nies were of the second. In the former, the connexion 
with the mother-country quickly ceased, and they be- 
came independent states. In the latter, as the dis- 
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junction was not complete, the* dependence continued. 

I** their American settlements, the Spanish 
for that monarchs took what was peculiar to each, and 
purpose, tQ unite them. By sending colonies 

to regions so remote, by establishing in each a form of 
interior policy and administration, under distinct go- 
vernors, and with peculiar laws, they disjoined them 
from the mother-country. By retaining in their own 
hands the rights of legislation, as well as that of im- 
posing taxes, together with the power of nominating 
the persons who filled every department of executive 
government, civil or military, they secured their de- 
pendence upon the parent-state. Happily for Spain, 
the situation of her colonies was such, as rendered it 
possible to reduce this new idea into practice. Almost 
all the countries which she had discovered and occu- 
pied, lay within the tropics. The productions of that 
large portion of the globe are different from those of 
Europe, even in its most southern provinces. The 
qualities of the climate and of the soil naturally turn 
the industry of such as settle there into new channels. 
When the Spaniards first took possession of their do- 
minions in America, the precious metals which they 
yielded were the only object that attracted their atten- 
tion. Even when their efforts began to take a better 
direction, they employed themselves almost wholly in 
rearing such peculiar productions of the climate, as, 
from their rarity or value, were of chief demand in the 
mother-country. Allured by. vast prospects of imme' 
diate wealth, they disdained to waste their industry 
on what was less lucrative, but of superior moment. 
In order to render it impossible to correct this error, 
and to prevent them from making any efforts in industry 
which might interfere with those of the mother-country, 
the establishment of several species of manufactures, 
and even the culture of the vine, or olive, are prohibited 
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jurisprudence,* which can neither be divided nor alien- 
ated. Thus a great portion of landed property, under 
this rigid form of entail, is withheld from circulation, 
and descends from father to son unimproved, and of 
little value either to the proprietor or to the community. 
In the account which I have given of the reduction of 
Peru, various examples occur of enormous tracts of 
country occupied by some of the conquers.'’ The 
excesses in other provinces were similar, 'for as the 
value of the lands which the Spaniards acquired was 
origrinally estimated according to the number of Indians 
which lived upon them, America was in general so 
thinly peopled, that only districts of great extent could 
afford such a number of labourers as might be employed 
in the mines with any prospect of considerable gain. 
The pernicious effects of those radical errors in the 
distribution and nature of property in the Spanish set- 
tlements, are felt through every department of industry, 
and may be considered as one great cause of a pro- 
gress in population so much slower than that which has 
taken place in better constituted colonies.' 

And tliena- To this we may add, that the support of the 
Mdeiiarf" enormous and expensive fabric of their eccle- 
cai policy, siastical establishment, has been a burden on 
the Spanish colonies, which has greatly retarded the 
progress of population and industry. The payment of 
tithes is a heavy tax on industry ; and if the exaction 
of them be not regulated and circumscribed by the 
wisdom of the civil magistrate, it becomes intolerable 
and ruinous. But, instead of any restraint on the claims 
of ecclesiastics, the inconsiderate zeal of the Spanish 
legislators admitted them into America in their full 
extent, and at once imposed on their infant colonies a 
burd^ which is in no slight degree oppressive to 
society, even in its most improved state. As early as 
the year 1501, the paymeht of tithes in the colonies 

^ Reu)p. lib. !▼. tit. iii. 1. 14. ^ Book vi. 


c See Note XXX. 
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was enjoined, and the mode *of it regelated by law. 
Every article of primary necessity, towards which the 
attention of new settlers must naturally be turned, is 
subjected to that grievous exaction." Nor were the 
demands of the clergy confined to articles of simple 
and easy culture. Its more artificial and operose pro* 
ductions, such as sugar, indigo, and cochineal, were 
soon declared to be tithable and thus the industry of 
the planted was taxed in every stage of its progress, 
from its rudest essay to its highest improvement. To 
the weight of this legal imposition, the bigotry of the 
American Spaniards has made many voluntary addi- 
tions. From their fond delight in the external pomp 
and parade of religion, and from superstitious reverence 
for ecclesiastics of every denomination, they have be- 
stowed profuse donatives on churches and monasteries, 
and have unprofitably wasted a large proportion of that 
wealth, which might have nourished and given vigour 
to productive labour in growing colonies. 

Vwiouj ot- But so fertile and inviting are the regions of 
America, which the Spaniards have ocqupied, 
colonies, that, notwithstanding all the circumstances 
which have checked and retarded population, it has 
gradually increased, and filled the colonies of Spain 
with citizens of various orders. Among these, the 
Spaniards, who arrive from Europe, distinguished, by 
C hnp-*""- name of Chapetones, are the first in rank 
the first, power. From the jealous attention of the 

Spanish court to secure the dependence of the colonies 
on the parent-state, all departments of consequence are 
filled by persons sent from Europe ; and, in order to 
prevent any of dubious fidelity from being employed, 
each must bring proof of a clear descent from a family 
of Old Christians, imtainted with any mixture of Jewish 
pr Mahometan blood, and never disgraced by any pen- 
sure of the inquisition.* In such pure hands, power is 

* Recop. lib. t. tit. xiv. 1. * lb. lib. i. tit. xiv. 1. 3, and 4. 

* Ib. lib. ix. tit. zxvi. 1. 15, 16. 
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deemed to .be safeljr lodged, and almost every public 
function, from'ihe viceroyalty downwards, is committed 
to them alone. Every person, who, by his birth or re> 
sidence in America, may be suspected of any attach* 
ment or interest adverse to the jnother-country, is the 
object of distrust to such a degree, as amounts nearly 
to an^ exclusion from all offices of confidence or autho- 
rity.^ By this conspicuous predilection of the court, 
the Chapetones are raised to such pre-eminence in 
America, that they look down with disdain on every 
other order of men. 

Creoiuthe character and state of the Creoles, or 

neoond. descendants of Europeans settled in America, 
the second class of subjects in the Spanish colonies, 
have enabled the Chapetones to acquire other advan- 
tages, hardly less considerable than those which they 
derive from the partial favour of government. Though 
some of the Creolian race are descended from the con- 
querors of the New World ; though others can trace 
up their pedigree to the noblest families in Spain; 
though -many are possessed of ample fortunes, yet, by 
the enervating influence of a sultry climate, by the ri- 
gour of a jealous government, and by their despair of 
attaining that distinction to which mankind naturally 
aspire, th# vigour of their minds is so entirely broken, 
that a great part of them waste life in luxurious indul- 
gencies, mingled with an illiberal superstition still more 
debasing. Languid and%nenterpri8ing, the operations 
of an active extended commerce would be to them so 
cumbersome and oppressive, that in almost every part 
of America, they decline engaging in it. The interior 
traffic of every colony, as well as any trade Which is 
permitted with the neighbouring provinces^ and with 
Spain itself, are carried on chiefly by the Chapetones;* 
who, as the recompense of their industry, amaSE( im- 
mense wealth, whUe the Creoles, sunk in sloth, are sa- 
tisfied with the revenues of their paternal estates. 

f See Note XXXI. * Voy. de Ulloa, i. S7. 251. Voy. de Frezier, 227, 
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Rirtithip Stated competition for jwwer and 

between*^ Wealth between these two orders of citizens, and 
***“•♦ the various passions excited by a rivalship so 
interesting, their hatred is violent and implacable. On 
every occasion, symptoms of this aversion break out, 
and the common appellations which each bestows on 
the other are as contemptuous as those which flow from 
ihe most deep-rooted national antipathy.'' The court 
of Spain, from a refinement of distrustful policy, che- 
rishes those seeds of discord, and foments this mutual 
jealousy which not only prevents the two most powerful 
classes of its subjects in the New World from combin- 
ing against the parent-state, but prompts each, with 
the most vigilant zeal, to observe the motions and to 
counteract the schemes of the other. 

A mixed third class of inhabitants in the Spanish 

reforms colonies is a mixed race, the offspring either of 

the third _ i ht n i-i 

Drier of a hiuropean and a Negro, or of a European 

citieens. Indian, the former called Mulattoes^ the 
latter Mestizos. As the court of Spain, solicitous to 
incorporate its new vassals with its ancient subjects, 
early encouraged the Spaniards settled in America to 
marry the natives of that country, several alliances of 
this kind were formed in their infant colonies.' But 
it has been more owing to licentious indulgence, than 
to compliance with this injunction of their sovereigns, 
that this mixed breed has multiplied so greatly, as to 
constitute a considerable part of the population in all 
the Spanish settlements. The several stages of de- 
scent in this race, and the gradual variations of shade 
until the African black or the copper colour of Ame- 
rica brighten into a European complexion, are ac- 
curately marked by the Spaniards, and each distin- 
guished by a peculiar name. Those of the first and 

second generations are considered and treated as mere 
» 

k Oage*« Snrrej, p. 9. Freiier* 6. 

* Rccopil. lib. vi. tit 1. 1. 2* HerrerAj dec. %, lib. ▼. c. IS. dec. 3. lib. tu. c. S. 
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Indians and Negroes ; bnt in the third descent, the cha- 
racteristic hue of the former disappears; and in thefdih, 
the deeper jl^nt of th#latter is so entirely effaced, ^that 
they can no longer be distinguished from Europeans, 
and become entitled to all their privileges.** It is 
chiefly by this mixed race, whose frame is remarkably 
robust and hardy, that the mechanic arts are carried on 
in the Spanish settlements, and other active functions in 
society are discharged, which the two higher classes of 
citizens, from pride or from indolence disdain to exercise.* 
Negr^ The negroes hold the fourth rank among 
foaith the inhabitants of the Spanish colonies. The 
order. introduction of that unhappy part of the hu- 
man species into America, together with their services 
and sufferings there, shall be fully explained in an- 
other place ; here they are mentioned chiefly in order 
to point out a peculiarity in their situation under the 
Spanish dominion. In several of their settlements, par- 
ticularly in New Spain, negroes are mostly employed 
in domestic service. They form a principal part in 
the train of luxury, and are cherished and caressed by 
their superiors, to whose vanity and pleasures they are 
equally subservient. Their dress and appearance are 
hardly less splendid than that of their masters, whose 
manners they imitate, and whose passions they 
imbibe.” Elevated by this distinction, they have 
assumed such a tone of superiority over the Indians, 
and treat them with such insolence and scorn, that 
the antipathy between the two races has become 
implacable. Even in Peru, where Negroes Seem to be 
more numerous, and are employed in field-work as 
well as domestic service, they maintain their ascendant 
over the Indians, and the mutual hatred of one to the 
other subsists with equal violence. The laws have in- 
dustriously fomented this aversion, to which accident 

, _ . , ‘ Voy. deClloB,i.p. *7. 

» Ibid. I. #9. Vojr. de Boogner, p. 104. Melendez, Tewma Verdedeim, i. 354. 

“ Gage, p. 66. Voy. de Ulloa, i. 461. 
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gave rise, and, by most rigordus injunctions, have en- 
deavoured to prevent every intercourse that might form 
a bond of union between the tw races. 'Thus, by an 
artful policy, the Spaniards derive strength from that 
circumstance in population which is the weakness of 
other European colonies, and have secured, as asso- 
ciates and defenders, those very persons who elsewhere 
are objects of jealousy and terror.” 

The In- Indians form the last and the most de- 

filriart™ .order of men in the country, which be- 

orderofci- longed to their ancestors. I have already 
tizens. traced the progress of the Spanish ideas with 
respect to the condition and treatment of that people; 
and have mentioned the most important of their more 
early regulations, concerning a matter of so much con- 
sequence in the administration of their new dominions. 
But since the period to which I Kave brought down 
the history of America, the information and experience 
acquired during two centuries have enabled the court 
of Spain to make such iniprovements in this part of its 
American system, that a short view of the present con- 
dition of the Indians may prove both curious and in- 
teresting. 

Their re- famous regulations of Charles V. in 

sratconT 1542, which have been so often mentioned, the 
dition. pretensions of the conquerors of the New 

World, who considered its inhabitants as slaves to 
whose service they had acquired a full right of prp- 
jerty, were finally abrogated. From that period, the 
Indians have been reputed freemen, and entitled to the 
>rivilege8 of subjects. When admitted into this rank, 
t was deenijp^ just that they should contribute towards 
lie support Ind improvement of the society which had 
dppted them as members. But as no considerable 
enefit could be expected from the voluntary efforts of 

■ Recopil. lib. ▼!!. til. t. I. 7. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. idi. c. 18. Freder.ldd. 
OL. VJII. ’ H 
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men unacquainted with regular industry, and averse to 
labour, the court of Spain found it necessary to fix and 
secure, by proper regulations, what it thought reason- 
T .1 impoa- able to exact from them. With this view an 
edonihein. ann ual tax was imposed upon every male, 
from the age of eighteen to fifty; and at the same 
♦imft the nature as well as the extent of the services 
which they might be required to perform, were ascer- 
tained with precision. This tribute varies in difierent 
provinces ; but if we take that paid in New Spain as 
a medium, its annual amount is nearly four shillings a 
head ; no exorbitant sum in countries where, as at 
the source of wealth, the value of money is extremely 
low.® The right of levying this tribute likewise varies. 
In America, every Indian is either an immediate vassal 
of the crown, or depends upon some subject to whom 
the district in which he resides has been granted for a 
limited time, under the denomination of an cmomimda. 
In the former case, about three-fourths of the tax is 
paid into the royal treasury; in the latter, the same 
proportion of it belongs to the holder of the grant. 
When Spain first took possession of America, the greater 
part of it was parcelled out among its conquerors, 
or those who first settled there, and but a small portion 
reserved for the crown. As those grants which were 
made for two lives only,'' reverted successively to the 
sovereign, he had it in his power either to diffuse his 
favours by grants to new proprietors, or to augment his 
own revenue by valuable annexations.'' Of these, the 
latter has been frequently chosen ; the number of In- 
dians now depending immediately on the crown is 
much greater than in the first stage after the conquest, 
and this branch of the royal revenue continues to 
extmid. 

o See Note XXXIL Recopil. Iib.vi.tit t. 1. 49. Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 461. 

P Becopil. lib. vi. tit. riii. 1. 48. Sokirz. de Ind. Jure, lib. ii. c. 16. 
q See Note XXXUI. 
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The ser- bcBeBt arising ‘from the services of the 

Indians, accrues either to the crown, or to the 
holder of the encomienda, according to the same 
rule observed in the payment of tribute. Those ser- 
vices, however, which can now be legally exacted, are 
very different from the tasks originally imposed upon 
the Indians. The nature of the work which they must 
perform is defined, and an equitable recompense is grant- 
ed for their labour. The stated services demanded of 
the Indians may be divided into two branches. They 
are either employed in works of primary necessity, with- 
out which society cannot subsist comfortably, or are 
compelled to labour in the mines, from which the Spa- 
nish colonies derive their chief value and importance. 
In consequence of the former, they are obliged to as- 
sist in the culture of maize, and other grain of necessary 
consumption ; in tending cattle ; in erecting edifices of 
public utility; in building bridges; and in forming 
high roads but they cannot be constrained to labour 
in raising vines, olives, and sugar-canes, or any species 
of cultivation, which has for its object the gratification 
of luxury, or commercial profit." In consequence of 
the latter, the Indians are compelled to undertake the 
more unpleasant task of extracting ore from the bowels 
of the earth, and of refining it by successive processes, 
no less unwholesome than operose.* 

The mode mode of exacting both these services is 

ofeuetiogthe same, and is under regulations framed with 

these. . . • ° 1 . 1 

a view of rendering it as little oppressive as 
possible to the Indians. They are called out succes- 
sively in divisions, termed Mitas, and no person can be 
compelled to go but in his turn. In Peru, the number 
called out must not exceed the seventh part of the in- 
habitants in any district." In New Spain, where the In- 
dians are more numerous, it is fixed at four in the hun- 

• RecopiK lib. vi. tit. xiii. 1. 1 9. Soiorz. de Ind. Jure, ii. Jib. i. c. 6, 7. 9. 

■ RecopiL lib. tL tit. xiii. 1. 8. Soiorz. lib. i. c. 7. N® 41, &c. 

‘ See Note XXXIV. » Recop. lib. vi. tit. zii. 1. 21. 

H 2 
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dred.* During what time the labour of such Indians 
as are employed in agriculture continues, I have not 
been able to learn.* But in Peru, each mita, or divi- 
sion, destined for the mines, remains there six months ; 
and while engaged in this service, a labourer never re- 
ceives less than two shillings a-day, and often earns 
more than double that sum.^ No Indian, residing at a 
greater distance than thirty miles from a mine, is in- 
cluded in the mita, or division employed in working 
it ;* nor are the inhabitants of the low country exposed 
now to certain destruction as they were at first, when 
under the dominion of the conquerors, by compelling 
them to remove from that warm climate to the cold ele- 
vated regions where minerals abound.* 

How go- The Indians who live in the principal towns 
vemed. entirely subject to the Spanish laws and 

magistrates : but in their own villages they are go- 
verned by caziques, some of whom are the descendants 
of their ancient lords, others are named by the Spanish 
viceroys. These regulate the petty affairs of the people 
under them, according to maxims of justice transmitted 
to them by tradition from their ancestors. To the In- 
dians this jurisdiction, lodged in such friendly hands, 
affords some consolation; and so little formidable is 
this dignity to their new masters, that they often allow 
it to descend by hereditary right.'’ For the farther re- 
lief of men so much exposed to oppression, the Spanish 
court has appointed an officer in every district with the 
title of Protector of the Indians. It is his function, as 
the name implies, to assert the rights of the Indians; 
to appear as their defender in the courts of justice ; 
and, by the interposition of his authority, i:o set bounds 
to the encroachments and exactions of his countrymen.* 

^ Hecopil. lib. vi. 1. 22, » See Note XXXV. 

7 Ulloa Eotretcn. 265, 266. > Recopil. lib. vi. tit zii. 1. 3. 

* Recopil. lib. vi. tit. lii. 1. 29. aud tit. i. 1. 13. See Note XXXVI. 

^ Solorz. de Jure Ind. lib. i. c. 26. Recopil. lib. vi. tit vii. 

^ Solorjc. lib. i. c. 17. p. 201. Recopil. lib. vi. tit. vi. 
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A certain portion of the reserved fourth of the annual 
tribute is destined for the salary of the caziques and 
protectors; another is applied to the maintenance of 
the clergy employed in the instruction of the Indians."* 
Another part seems to be appropriated for the benefit 
of the Indians themselves, and is applied for the pay- 
ment of their tribute in years of famine, or when a 
particular district is affected by any extraordinary local 
calamity.* Besides this, provision is made by various 
laws, that hospitals shall be founded in every new set- 
tlement for the reception of Indians.^ Such hospitals 
have accordingly been erected, both for the indigent 
and infirm, in Lima, in Cuzco, and in Mexico, where 
the Indians are treated with tenderness and humanity.* 

Such are the leading principles in the jurisprudence 
and policy by which the Indians are now governed in 
’ the provinces belonging to Spain. In those regulations 
of the Spanish monarchs, we discover no traces of that 
cruel system of extermination, which they have been 
charged with adopting ; and if we admit that tlie ne- 
cessity of procuring subsistence for their colonies, or the 
advantages derived from working the mines, give them 
a right to avail themselves of the labour of the Indians, 
we must allow, that the attention with which they regu- 
late and recompense that labour, is provident and sa- 
gacious. In no code of laws is greater solicitude dis- 
played, or precautions multiplied with more prudent 
concern for the preservation, the security, and the hap- 
piness of the subject, than we discover in the collection 
of the Spanish laws for the Indies. But those latter 
regulations, like the more early edicts which have been 
already meiitioned, have too often proved ineffectual 
remedies against the evils which they were intended to 
prevent. In every age, if the same causes continue to 
operate, the same effects must follow. From the im- 

Recop. lib. vi. tit. v. 1. 30. lit. xvi. 1. 12 — 15. « Ib. lib. vi. tit. iv. 1. 13. 

^ Ib. lib. i. tit. iv. 1. i. &r. J Vc»y. de Ulloa, i. 429. 509. ('hurcliill, iv. 496, 
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mense distance between the power intrusted with the 
execution of laws, and that by whose authority they are 
enacte'd, the vigour even of the most absolute govern- 
ment must relax, and the dread of a superior, too re- 
mote to observe with accuracy, or to punish with dis- 
patch, must insensibly abate. Notwithstanding the nu* 
merous injunctions of the Spanish monarch, the Indians 
still suffer on many occasions, both from the avarice of 
individuals, and from the exactions of the magistrates, 
who ought to have protected them ; unreasonable tasks 
are imposed ; the term of their labour is prolonged be- 
yond the period fixed by law, and they groan under 
many of the insults and wrongs which are the lot of a 
dependent people.'’ From some information on which 
I can depend, such oppression abounds more in Peru 
than in any other colony. But it is not general. Ac- 
cording to the accounts, even of those authors who are 
most disposed to exaggerate the sufferings of the In- 
dians, they, in several provinces, enjoy not only ease, 
but aflUuence ; they possess large farms ; they are mas- 
ters of numerous herds and flocks ; and, by the know- 
ledge which they have acquired of European arts and 
industry, are supplied not only with the necessaries, 
but with many luxuries of life.' 

After explaining the form of civil government 
tiwi con- in the Spanish colonies, and the state of the va- 
of the CO- nous orders of persons subject to it, the peculi- 
arities in their ecclesiastical constitution merit 
consideration. Notwithstanding the superstitious ve- 
neration with which the Spaniards are devoted to the 
Holy See, the vigilance and jealous policy of Ferdinand 
early prompted him to take precautions ' against the 
Seitiafaits introduction of the papal dominion into^America. 
^pSTiu- With this view he solicited Alexander VI. for a 
lisdiction. grant to the crown of the tithes in all the newly- 


k See Note XXXVII. 

> Cage\Surve 3 ', p. 85. 90. 104. 119, kc. 
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discovered countries, which he obtained on condition 
of his making provision for the religious instruction of 
the natives. Soon after Julius 11. conferred on him, 
and his successors, the right of patronage, and the ab- 
solute disposal of all ecclesiastical benefices there.* 
But these pontiffs, unacquainted witli the value of what 
he demanded, bestowed those donations with an incon- 
siderate liberality, which their successors have often 
lamented, and wished to. recall. In consequence of 
those grants, the Spanish monarchs have become in 
effect the heads of the American church. In them the 
administration of its revenues is vested. Their nomi- 
nation of persons to supply vacant benefices is in- 
stantly confirmed by the pope. Thus, in all Spanish 
America, authority of every species centres in the 
crown. There no collision is known between spiritual 
and temporal jurisdiction. The king is the only supe- 
rior, his name alone is heard of, and no dependence 
upon any foreign power has been introduced. Papal 
bulls cannot be admitted into America, nor are they of 
any force there, until they have been previously exa- 
mined, and approved of by the royal council of the In- 
dies;" and if any bull should be surreptitiously intro- 
duced, and circulated in America without obtaining 
that approbation, ecclesiastics are required not only to 
prevent it from taking effect, but to seize all the copies 
of it, and transmit them to the council of the Indies." 
To this limitation of the papal jurisdiction, equally sin- 
gular, whether we consider the age and nation in which 
it was devised, or the jealous attention with which Fer- 
dinand and his successors have studied to maintain it 
in full force," Spain is indebted, in a great measure, for 
the unif orm tranquillity which has reigned in her Ame- 
rican dominions. 

>< Bulla Alex. VI. A.I>. ISOl, ap. Solon, de Juk Ind. ii. p. 498. 

> Bulla Julii. ii* 1508, ap. Solorz. de Jure Ind. ii. 509. 

» Becopil. lib. i. tit. ix. 1. 2. aud Autas del Consejo de las Indias, clxi. 

» lb. lib. i. tit rii. 1. 55. * lb. lib. i. tit tU. 1. 55. paium. 
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Form and hierarchy is established in America in 

meii°rof same form as in Spain, with its full train 
the^hurcb of axchbishops, bishops, deans, and other dig- 
Spanish nitaries. The inferior' clergy are divided into 
colonies, classes. Under the denomination of Curas, 

Doctrineros, and Missloneros. The first are parish 
priests in those parts of the country where the Spa- 
niards have settled. The second have the charge of 
such districts as are inhabited by Indians subjected to 
the Spanish government, "and living under its protec- 
tion. The third are employed in instructing and con- 
verting those fiercer tribes, which disdain submission 
to the Spanish yoke, and live in remote or inaccessible 
regions, to which the Spanish arms have not pene- 
trated. So numerous are the ecclesiastics of all those 
various orders, and such the profuse liberality with 
which many of them are endowed, that the revenues of 
the church in America are immense. The Romish su- 
perstition appears with its utmost pomp in the New 
World. Churches and convents there are magnificent, 
and richly adorned ; and on high festivals, the display 
of gold and silver, and precious stones, is such as ex- 
ceeds the conception of a European.’’ An ecclesi- 
astical establishment so splendid and expensive, is un- 
favourable, as has been formerly observed, to the pro- 
gress of rising colonies ; but in countries where riches 
abound, and the people are so delighted with parade, 
that religion must assume it, in order to attract their 
veneration, this propensity to ostentation has been in- 
dulged, and becomes less pernicious. 

PenudooB ^hc early institutions of monasteries in the 
Spanish colonies, and the inconsiderate zeal in 
insthu- multiplying them, have been attended with con- 
sequences more fatal. In every new settle- 
ment, the first object should be to encourage popula- 
tion, and to incite every citizen to contribute towards 

P Voy. de Ulloa, i. 430. 
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augmenting the number and strength of the commu- 
nity. During the youth and vigour of society, while 
there is room to spread, and sustenance is procured 
with facility, mankind increases with amazing rapidity. 
But the Spaniards had hardly taken possession of 
America, when, with a most preposterous policy, they 
began to erect convents, where persons of both sexes 
were shut up, under a vow to defeat the purpose of 
nature, and to counteract the first of her laws. Influ- 
enced by a misguided piety; which ascribes transcend- 
ent merit to a state of celibacy, or allured by the pros- 
pect of that listless ease, which, in sultry climates, is 
deemed supreme felicity, numbers crowded into those 
mansions of sloth and superstition, and are lost to so- 
ciety. As none but persons of Spanish extract are 
admitted into the monasteries of the New World, the 
evil is more sensibly felt, and every monk or nun may 
be considered as an active person withdrawn from 
civil life. The impropriety of such foundations in any 
situation where the extent of territory requires addi- 
tional hands to improve it, is so obvious, that some 
Catholic states have expressly prohibited any person 
in their colonies from taking the monastic vows.** 
Even the Spanish monarchs, ©n some occasions, seem 
to have been alarmed with the spreading of a spirit so 
adverse to the increase and prosperity of their colonies, 
that they have endeavoured to check it. But the 
Spaniards in America, more thoroughly ‘under the in- 
fluence of superstition than their countrymen in Eu- 
rope, and directed by ecclesiastics more bigoted and 
illiterate, have conceived such a high opinion of mo- 
nastic sanctity, that no regulations can restrain their 
zeal ; and by the excess of their ill-judged bounty, re- 
ligious houses have multiplied to a degree no less 
amazing than pernicious to society.* 

n Voy. de Ulloa, ii. 124. 

'Herrera, dec. v. Jib. ix. c. 1, Kecop. lib. i. tit.ili. 1. 1, 2. tit. iv. c. li. Solorz. 
lib. iii. c. 23. • Sec Note XXXVIll. 
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Character vicwing the State of colonies, where not 

of ecciesi- only the number but influence of ecclesiastics 
Spanish is SO great, the character of this powerful body 
Amenca; ^ object that merits particular attention. 
A considerable part of the secular clergy in Mexico 
and Peru are natives of Spain. As persons long ac- 
customed, by their education, to the retirement and 
indolence of academic life, are more incapable of active 
enterprise, and less disposed to strike into new paths, 
than any order of men, the ecclesiastical adventurers 
by whom the American church is recruited, are com- 
monly such, as, from merit or rank in life, have little 
Of the se- prospect of success in their own country. Ac- 
cuian ; cordingly , the secular priests in the New W orld 
are still less distinguished than their brethren in Spain 
for literary accomplishments of any species; and 
though, by the ample provision which has been made 
for the American church, many of its members enjoy 
the ease and independence which are favourable to the 
cultivation of science, the body of secular clergy has 
hardly, during two centuries and a half, produced one 
author whose works convey such useful information, 
or possess such a degree of merit, as to be ranked 
among those which attract the attention of enlightened 
Of there- nations. But the greatest part of the ecclesi- 
guian. astics in the Spanish settlements are regulars. 
On the discovery of America, a new field opened to 
the pious zeal of the monastic orders ; and, with a be- 
coming alacrity, they immediately sent forth mission- 
aries to labour in it. The first attempt to instruct and 
convert the Americans was made by monks ; and, as 
soon as the conquest of any province was completed, 
and its ecclesiastical establishment began to assume 
some form, the popes permitted the missionaries of the 
four mendicant orders, as a reward for their services, 
to accept of parochial charges in America, to perform 
all spiritual fiinctions, and to receive the tithes, and 
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other emoluments of the benefice, without depending 
on the jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocess, or being 
subject to his censures. In consequence of this, a new 
career of usefulness, as well as new objects of ambition, 
presented themselves. Whenever a call is made for a 
fresh supply of missionaries, men of the most ardent 
and aspiring minds, impatient under the restraint of a 
eloister, weary of its insipid uniformity, and fatigued 
with the irksome repetition of its frivolous functions, 
offer their service with eagerness, and repair to the 
New World in quest of liberty and distinction. Nor 
do they pursue distinction without success. The 
highest ecclesiastical honours, as well as the most lu- 
crative preferments in Mexico and Peru, are often in 
the hands of regfulars ; and it is chiefly to the monastic 
orders that the Americans are indebted for any portion 
of science which is cultivated among them. They are 
almost the only Spanish ecclesiastics from whom we 
have received any accounts, either of the civil or na- 
tural history of the various provinces in America. Some 
of them, though deeply tinged with the indelible su- 
perstition of their profession, have published books 
which give a favourable idea of their abilities. The 
natural and moral history of the New World, by the 
Jesuit Acosta, contains more accurate observations,, 
perhaps, and more sound science, than are to be found 
in any description of remote countries published in 
the sixteenth century. 

Dissolute But the same disgust with monastic life, to 
orTmcof which America is indebted for some instruc- 
them. tojg of worth and abilities, filled it with others 
of a very different character. The giddy, the profli- 
gate, die avaricious, to whom the poverty and rigid 
discipline of a convent are intolerable, consider a mis- 
sion to America as a release from mortification and 
bondage. There they soon obtain some parochial 
charge ; and far removed, by their situation, from the 
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inspection of their monastic superiors, and exempt, by 
their character, from the jurisdiction of their diocesan," 
they are hardly*subject to any control. According to 
the testimony of the most zealous Catholics, many* 
of the regular clergy in the Spanish settlements are not 
only destitute of the virtues becoming their profession, 
but regardless of that external decorum and respect for 
the opinion of mankind, which preserves a semblance 
of worth where the reality is wanting. Secure of im- 
punity, some regulars, in contempt of their vows of 
poverty, engage openly in commerce, and are so rapa- 
ciously eager in amassing wealth, that they become 
the most grievous oppressors of the Indians, whom it 
was their duty to have protected. Others, with no 
less flagrant violation of their vow of chastity, indulge 
with little disguise in the most dissolute licentiousness.’^ 
Various schemes have been proposed for redressing 
enormities so manifest and so oflensive. Several per- 
sons, no less eminent for piety than discernment, have 
Contended, that the regulars, in conformity to the canons 
of the church, ought to be confined within the walls of 
their cloisters, and should no longer be permitted to 
encroach on the functions of the secular clergy. Some 
public-spirited magistrates, from conviction of its being 
necessary to deprive the regulars of a privilege bestowed 
at first with good intention, but of which time and ex- 
perience had discovered the pernicious effects, openly 
countenanced the secular clergy in their attempts to as- 
sert their own rights. The prince D’Esquilache, 
viceroy of Peru under Philip III., took measures 
so decisive and effectual for circumscribing the regulars 
within their proper sphere, as struck them with general 
consternation.’’ They had recourse to their usual arts. 
They alarmed the superstitious, by representing the 
-proceedings of the viceroy as innovations fatal to reli- 

■■ Avendano Tbes. liidic. ti. 253. 

» See Note XXXIX. i See Note XL. ' 
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gion. They employed all the* refinements of intrigue, 
in order to gain persons in power; and jseconded by the 
powerful influence of the Jesuits, who^aimed and en- 
joyed all the privileges which belongs to the mendi- 
cant orders in America, they made a deep impression 
on a bigoted prince, and a weak ministry. The ancient 
practice was tolerated. The abuses which it occasioned 
continued to increase, and the corruption of monks, 
exempt from the restraints of discipline, and the inspec- 
tion of any superior, became a disgrace to religion. At 
last, as the veneration of the Spaniards for the monas- 
Jime 23 , tic Orders began to abate, and the power of the 
Jesuits was on the decline, Ferdinand VI. ven- 
tured to apply the only effectual remedy, by issuing an 
edict, prohibiting regulars of every denomination from 
taking the charge of any parish with the cure of souls; 
and declaring, that on the demise of the present in- 
cumbents, none but secular priests subject to the juris- 
diction of their diocesans, shall be presented to vacant 
benefices.* If this regulation is carried into execution 
with steadiness in any degree proportional to the wis- 
dom with which it is framed a very considerable re- 
formation may take place in the ecclesiastical state of 
Spanish America, and the secular clergy ma^y gradually 
become a respectable body X)f men. The deportment 
of many ecclesiastics, even at present, seems to be de- 
cent and exemplary, otherwise we can hardly suppose 
that they would be held in such high estimation, and 
possess such a wonderful ascendant over the minds of 
their countrymen, throughout all the Spanish settlements. 
Small pro- whatever merit the Spanish ecclesiastics 

gress ill jn America may possess, the success of their 

converting . . . , . 

theindi- endeavours in communicating the knowledge 
Chria° of true religion to the Indians, has been more 
tianity. imperfect than might have been expected, either 
from the degree of their zeal, or from the dominion 

* Real Cedula MS. penes me. ^ 
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which they had acquired over that people. For this, 
various reasons may be assigned. The firstmissionaries, 
in their ardour ^ make proselytes, admitted the people 
of America into the C|ii|^tian church, without previous' 
instruction in the doc#foes of religion, and even before 
they themselves had acquired such knowledge of the 
Indian language, as to be able to explain to the natives 
the mysteries of faith, or the precepts of duty. Rest- 
ing upon a subtle distinction in scholastic theology, 
between that degree of assent which is founded on a 
complete knowledge and conviction of duty, and that 
which may be yielded when both these are imperfect, 
they adopted this strange practice, no less inconsistent 
with the spirit of a religion which addresses itself to 
the understanding of men, than repugnant to the dic- 
tates of reason. As soon as any body of people, over- 
awed by dread of the Spanish power, moved by the 
example of their own chie&, incited by levity, or yield- 
ing from mere ignorance, expressed the slightest desire 
of embracing the religion of their conquerors, they 
were instantly baptized. While this rage of conversion 
continued, a single clergyman baptized in one day 
above hve thousand Mexicans, and did not desist until 
he was so exhausted by fatigue, that he was unable to 
lift his hands.* In the course of a few years, after the 
reduction of the Mexican empire, the sacrament of bap- 
tism was administered to more than four millions.'’ 
Proselytes adopted with such inconsiderate haste, and 
who were neither instructed in the nature of the tenets 
to which it was supposed they had given assent, nor 
taught the absurdity of those which they were required 
to relinquish, retained their veneration for their ancient 
superstitions in full force, or mingled an attachment to 
its doctrines and rites with that slender knowledge of 
Christianity which they had acquired. These senti- 


* P. Torribio, MS. Torquem. Mond. Ind. lib. xvi. c. 6. 
Tonibio, MS. Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 8. 
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ments the new converts transnlitted to their posterity, 
into whose minds they have sunk so deep, that the 
Spanish ecclesiastics, with all their iinjustry, have not 
been able to eradicate them, '^e religious institutions 
of their ancestors are still remeiCflbered and held in ho- 
nour by many of the Indians, both in Mexico and Peru ; 
and whenever they think themselves out of reach of in- 
spection by the Spaniards, they assemble and celebrate 
their idolatrous rites.* 

But this is not the most unsurmountable obstacle to 
the progress of Christianity among the Indians. The 
powers of their uncultivated understandings are so li- 
mited, their observations and reflections reach so little 
beyond the mere objects of sense, that they seem hardly 
to have the capacity of forming abstract ideas, and pos- 
sess not language to express them. To such men the 
sublime and spiritual doctrines of Christianity must be, 
in a great measure, ibcomprehensible. The numerous 
and splendid ceremonies of the popish worship catch 
the eye, please and interest them; but when their in- 
structors attempt to explain the articles of faith, with 
which those external observances are connected, though 
the Indians may listen with patience, they so little con- 
ceive the meaning of what they hear, that their acqui- 
escence does not merit the name of belief. Their indif- 
ference is still greater than their incapacity. Attentive 
only to the present moment, and engrossed by the ob- 
jects before them, the Indians so seldom reflect upon 
what is past, or take thought for what is to come, nei- 
ther the promises nor threats of religion make much 
impression upon them ; and while their foresight rarely 
extends so far as the next day, it is almost impossible 
to inspire them with solicitude about the concerns of a 
future world. Astonished equally at their slowness of 
comprehension, and at their insensibility, some of the 
early missionaries pronounced them a race of men so 

« Voj. de Ulloa, i. 341. Torquen. lib. xv.c. S3, lib. xvi. c. SO, Gage, 171. 
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brutish, os to be incapable of understanding the first 
principles of religion. A council hell at ]4^a' decreed, 
that, on account of this incapacity, they ought to be 
excluded from the sacrament of the Eucharist.*’ Though 
Paul III., by his famous bull issued in the year 1537, 
declared them to be rational creatures, entitled to all 
the privileges of Christians yet, after the lapse of two 
centuries, during which they have been members of the 
church, so imperfect are their attainments in know- 
ledge, that very few possess such a portion of spiritual 
discernment, as to be deemed worthy of being admitted 
to the holy communion.*^ From this idea of their in- 
capacity and imperfect knowledge of religion, when 
the zeal of Philip II. established the inquisition in Ame- 
rica in the year 1570, the Indians were exempted fiiom 
the jurisdiction of that severe tribunal,^ and still con- 
tinue under the inspection of their diocesans. Even 
after the most perfect instruction, their faith is held to 
be feeble and dubious; and though some of them have 
been taught the learned languages, and have gone 
through the ordinary course of academic education with 
applause, their frailty is still so much suspected, that 
few Indians are either ordained priests, or received into 
any rdigious order. '■ 

Produ^^ From this brief survey, some idea may be 
tiona of .ftrmed of the interior state of the Spani^ colo,- 
nub colo' nies. The various productions with wlm^ thdy 
“'**■ supply and enrich the mother-country, and the 
system of commercial intercourse between them, come 
next in order to be explained. If the dominions of 
Spain in the New World had been of such moderate 
extent, as bore a due proportion to the parent state, 
the progress of her colonizing might have been attended 
with the same benefit as that of other nations. But 
wken, in less than half a century, her inconsiderate 

^ TorqoeiD. lib. xvi. c. 20. • Ibid. lib. xvi. c. 25. Garcia origin. 311. 

' Voy. de Ulloa, i. 343. ? Recop. lib. vi. tit. i. 1. 35. 

k Torquem. lib. xvli. c. 13. See Note XLl. 
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rapacity had seized on countries larger than all Europe, 
her inabilil^^ to fill' such vast regions with a number of 
inhabitants sufficient for the cultivation of them was so 
obvious, as to give a wrong direction to all the efforts 
of the colonists. They did not form compact settle- 
ments, where industry, circumscribed within proper 
limits, both in its views and operations, is conducted 
with that sober persevering spirit, which gradually con- 
verts whatever is in its possession to a proper use, and 
derives thence the greatest advantage. Instead of this, 
the Spaniards, seduced by the boundless prospect which 
opened to them, divided their possessions in America 
into governments of great extent. As their number was 
too small to attempt the regular culture of the immense 
provinces which they occupied rather than peopled, 
they bent their attention to a few objects, that allured 
them with hopes of sudden and exorbitant gain, and 
turned away with contempt from the humbler paths of 
industry, which lead more slowly, but with greater cer- 
tainty to wealth and increase of national strength. 

From their Of all the methods by which riches may be 
acquired, that of searching for the precious 
metals is one of the most inviting to men, who are 
either unaccustomed to the regular assiduity witkjFhich 
the culture of the earth and the operations of ’ Com- 
merce. must be carried on, or who are so enterprising 
and ra]^cious as not to be satisfied with the gradual 
returns of profit which they yield. Accordingly, as 
soon as the several countries in America were subjected 
to the dominion of Spain, this was almost the only me- 
thod of acquiring wealth which occurred to the adven- 
turers by whom they were conquered. Such provinces 
of the continent as did not allure them to settle, by the 
prospect of their affording gold and silver, were totally 
neglected. Those in which they met with a disap- 
pointment of the sanguine expectations they had fonn- 
ed, were abandoned. Even the value of the islands, 
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the first fruits of their discoveries, and the first object 
of their attention, sunk so much in their estimation, 
when the mines which had been opened in them were 
exhausted, that they were deserted by many of the 
planters, and left to be occupied by more industrious 
possessors. All crowded to Mexico and Peru, where 
the quantities of gold and silver found among the na- 
tives, who searched for them with little industry and 
less skill, promised an unexhausted store, as the recom- 
pense of more intelligent and persevering efforts. 
Discovery During scvcral years, the ardour of their re- 
PotosUnd searches was kept up by hope, rather than 
Sacotecas. guccess. At length, the rich silver mines of 
Potosi, in Peru, were accidentally discovered in the 
year 1545,‘ by an Indian, as he was clambering up the 
mountain, in pursuit of a Llama which had strayed 
from his flock. Soon after the mines of Sacotecas, in 
New Spain, little inferior to the other in value, were 
opened. From that time, successive discoveries haye 
been made in both colonies, and silver mines are now 
so numerous, that the working of them, and of some 
few mines of gold in the provinces of Tierra Firme, and 
the new kingdom of Granada, has become the capital 
occupation of the Spaniards, and is reduced into a sys- 
tem no less complicated than interesting. To describe 
the nature of the various ores, the mode of extracting 
them from the bowels of the earth, and to explain the 
several processes by which the metals are separated 
from the substances with which they are mingled, 
either by the action of fire, or the attractive powers of 
mercury, is the province of the natural philosopher or 
chymist, rather than of the historian. 

The exuberant profusion with which the 
v^chthey mountains of the New World poured forth 
their treasures astonished mankind, who had 
been accustomed'hitherto to receive a penurious supply 

' * Fernandez, p. 1. lib. xi. c. 11. 
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of the precious metals, from the more scanty stores 
contained in the mines of the ancient hemisphere. Ac- 
cording to principles of computation, which appear to 
be extremely moderate, the quantity of gold and silver 
that has been regularly entered in the ports of Spain, 
is equal in value to four millions sterling annually, 
reckoning from the year 1492, in which America was 
discovered to the present time. This, in two hundred 
and eighty-three years, amounts to eleven hundred and 
thirty-two millions. Immense as this sum is, the Spa- 
nish writers contend, that as much more ought to be 
added to it, in consideration of treasure which has been 
extracted from the mines, and imported fraudulently 
into Spain, without paying duty to the king. By this 
account, Spain has drawn from the New World a sup- 
ply of wealth, amounting at least to two thousand mil- 
lions of pounds sterling.'' 

Spirit to mines, which have yielded this ama2ing 

which this quantity of treasure, are not worked at the ex- 

gives rise. ^ n i ittj 

peiise of the crown or oi the public. In order 
to encourage private adventurers, the person who dis- 
covers and works a new vein, is entitled to the property 
of it. Upon laying his claim to such a discovery be- 
fore the governor of the province, a certain extent of 
land is measured off, and a certain number of Indians 
allotted him, under the obligation of his opening the 
mine within a limited time, and of his paying the cus- 
tomary duty to the king, for what it shall produce. 
Invited by the facility with which such grants are ob- 
tained, and encouraged by some striking examples of 
success in this line of adventure ; not only the sanguine 
and the bold, but the timid and diffident, enter upon 
it with astonishing ardour. With vast objects always 
in view, fed continually with hope, and expecting every 
moment that fortune will unveil her secret stores, and 

^ Uztarie Theor. y Pract. de Coinmercia, c< 3. Herrera, dec. vlii. lib. xi. c. 15. 
See Note XLII. 
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give up the wealth which they contain to their wishes, 
they deem every other occupation insipid and uninte- 
resting. The charms of this pursuit, like the rage for 
deep play, are so bewitching, and take such full pos- 
session of the mind, as even to give a new bent to the 
natural temper. Under its influence the cautious be- 
come enterprising, and the covetous profuse. Power- 
ful as this charm naturally is, its force is augmented 
by the arts of an order of men known in Peru by the 
cant name of searchers. These are commonly persons 
of desperate fortune, who, availing themselves of some 
skill in mineralogy, accompanied with the insinuating 
manner and confident pretensions peculiar to projec- 
tors, address the wealthy and the credulous. By plau- 
sible descriptions of the appearances which thej^ have 
discovered of rich veins hitherto unexplored ; by pro- 
ducing, when requisite, specimens of promising ore ; 
by affirming, with an imposing assurance, that success 
is certain, and that the expense must be trifling, they 
seldom fail to persuade. An association is formed ; a 
small sum is advanced by each copartner ; the mine is 
opened ; the searcher is intrusted with the sole direc- 
tion of every operation : unforeseen difiiculties occur ; 
new demands of money are made ; but, amidst a suc- 
c^sion of disappointments and delays, hope is never 
extinguished, and the ardour of expectation hardly 
abates. For it is observed, that if any person once en- 
ter this seducing path, it is almost impossible to return; 
hb ideas alter, he seems to be possessed with another 
spirit ; visions of imaginary wealth are continually be- 
fore hb eyes, and he thinks, and speaks, and dreams 
of nothing else.‘ 

Fatal ef- Such b the Spirit that must be formed, wher- 
fectsotjt. eyer^ jlie active exertions of any society are 
chiefly employed in working mines of gold and silver. 
No spirit is more adverse to such improvements in 

1 Ulloa Entreten. p. 223. 
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agriculture and commerce, as render a nation really 
opulent. If the system' of administration in the Spanish 
colonies had been founded upon principles of sound 
policy, the power and ingenuity of the legislator would 
have been exerted with as much ardour in restraining 
its subjects from such pernicious industry, as is now 
employed in alluring them towards it. “ Projects of 
mining” (says a good judge of the political conduct 
of nations), “ instead of replacing the capital employed 
in them, together with the ordinary profit of stock, 
commonly absorb both capital and profit. They are 
the projects, therefore, to which, of all others, a pru- 
dent lawgiver, who desired to increase the capital of 
his nation, would least choose to give any extraor- 
dinary encouragement, or to turn towards them a 
greater share of that capital than would go to them 
of its own accord. Such, in reality, is the absurd 
confidence which all men have in their own good 
fortune, that wherever there is the least probability 
of success, too great a share of it i.s apt to go to them 
of its own accord.”"* But in the Spanish colonies, 
government is studious to cherish a spirit which it 
should have laboured to depress, and, by the sanction 
of its approbation, augments that inconsiderate credu- 
lity, which has turned the active industry of Mexico 
and Peru into such an improper channel. To this 
may be imputed the slender progress which Spanish 
America has made, during two centuries and a half, 
either in useful manufactures, or in those lucrative 
branches of cultivation, which furnish the colonies of 
other nations with their staple commodities. In com- 
parison with the precious metals every bounty of na- 
ture is so much despised, that this extravagant idea of 
their value has mingled with the idiom of language in 
America, and the Spaniards settled there, denominate 
a country rich, not from the fertility of its soil, the 

^ Dr. Smith’s Inquiry, &Ca ii. 155. 
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abundance of its crops, or the exuberance of its pas- 
tures, but on account of the minerals which its moun- 
tains contain. In quest of these, they abandon the 
delightful plains of Peru and Mexico, and resort to 
bfirren and uncomfortable regions, where they have 
built some of the largest towns which they possess in 
the New World. As the activity and enterprise of the 
Spaniards originally took this direction, it is now so 
difficult to bend them a different way, that although, 
from various causes, the gain of working mines is much 
decre^ed, the fascination continues, and almost every 
person, who takes any active part in the commerce of 
New Spain or Peru, is still engaged in some adventure 
of this kind." 

Other com- But though mines are the chief object of the 
SeSpmisb Spaniards, and the precious metals which these 
colonies, yield form the principal article in their com- 
merce with America ; the fertile countries which they 
possess there abound with other commodities of such 
value or scarcity, as to attract a considerable degree of 
attention. Cochineal is a production almost peculiar 
to New Spain, of such demand in commerce, Aat the 
sale is always certain, and yet yields such profit, as 
amply rewards the labour and care employed in rearing 
the curious insects of which this valuable drug is com- 
posed, and preparing it for the market. Quinquina, 
or Jesuits’ Bark, the most salutary simple, perhaps, and 
of most restorative virtue, that Providence, in compas- 
sion to human infirmity, has made known unto man, is 
found only in Peru, to which it affords a lucrative 
branch of commerce. The indigo of Guatimala is 
superior in quality to that of any province in America, 
and cultivated to a considerable extent. Cacao, 
though not peculiar to the Spanish colonies, attains to 
its highest state of perfection there, and, from the great 
consumption of chocolate in Europe, as well as in 

'« See Note XLIII. 
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America, is a valuable commodity. The tobacco of 
Cuba, of more exquisite flavour than any brought from 
the New World ; the sugar raised in that island, in 
Hispaniola, and in New Spain, together with drugs of 
various kinds, may be mentioned among the natural 
productions of America, which enrich the Spanish 
commerce. To these must be added an article of no 
inconsiderable account, the exportation of hides ; for 
which, as well as for many of those which I have enu- 
merated, the Spaniards are more indebted to the won- 
derful fertility of the country, than to their own fore- 
sight and industry. The domestic animals of Europe, 
particularly homed cattle, have multiplied in the New 
World with a rapidity which almost exceeds belief. A 
few years after the Spaniards settled there, the herds 
of tamo cattle became so numerous, that their proprie- 
tors reckoned them by thousands." Less attention being 
paid to them, as they continued to increase, they were 
suffered to run wild, and spreading over a country of 
boundless extent, under a mild climate, and covered 
with rich pasture, their number became immense. — 
They range over the vast plains w'iiich extend from 
Buenos Ayres, towards the Andes, in herds of thirty 
to forty thousand ; and the unlucky traveller who once 
falls in among them, may proceed several days before 
he can disentangle himself from among the crowd that 
covers the face of the earth, and seems to have no end. 
They are hardly less numerous in New Spain, and in 
several other provinces : they are killed merely for the 
sake of their hides ; and the slaughter at certain sea- 
sons is so great that the stench of their carcases, which 
are left in the field, would infect the air, if large packs 
of wild dogs, and vast flocks of gallinazos, or American 
vultures, the most voracious of all the feathered kind, 
did not instantly devour them. The number of those 

Oviedo %p. Ramus, iii.^101. B. ^acklujt, iii. 466. 511. 
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hides exported in evgy fleet to Europe is very great, 
and is a lucrative branch of commerce.'’ 

Almost all these may be considered as staple com- 
modities peculiar to America, and difierent, if we ex- 
cept that last mentioned, from the productions of the 
mother-country. 

Advao- When the importation into Spain of those 
wMch various articles from her colonies first became 
Spainde- active and considerable, her interior industry 
her colo- and manufactures were in a state so prosperous 
that with the product of these she was able 
both to purchase the commodities of the New World, 
and to answer its growing demands. Under the reigns 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and Charles V., Spain was 
one of the most industrious countries in Europe. Her 
manufactures in wool, and flax, and silk, were so ex- 
tensive, as not only to furnish what was sufficient for 
her own consumption, but to afford a surplus for ex- 
portation. When a market for them, formerly un- 
known, and to which she alone had access, opened in 
America, she had recourse to her domestic store, and 
found there an abundant supply This new employ- 
ment must naturally have added vivacity to tlie spirit 
of industry. Nourished and invigorated by it, the 
manufactures, the population, and wealth of Spain, 
might have gone on increasing in the same proportion 
with the growth of her colonies. Nor was the state of 
the Spanish marine at this period less flourishing than 
that of its manufactures. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, Spain is said to have possessed above 
a thousand merchant-ships,' a number probably far su- 
perior to that of any nation in Europe in that age. By 
the aid which foreign trade and domestic industry 
give reciprocally to each other in their progress, the 

P Acusta, lib. iii. c. SS. Ovallo Hist, of Chili. Church. Collect, iii. 47. sept. 
Ibid. V. p. 6U0. 6V2. Lettres £dif. xiii. S35. Fciiillej i. ^49. 

'1 See Note XLIV. • ' CampomSnes, ii. 140. 
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augmentation of both must ha'^e been rapid and exten- 
sive, and Spain might have received the same acces- 
sion of opulence and vigour ’from her acquisitions in 
the New World, that other powers have derived from 
their colonies there. 

Why she various causes prevented this. The same 

nowde* ^^ing happens to nations as to individuals, 
rive the Wealth, which flows in gradually, and with 
moderate increase, feeds and nourishes that 
activity which is friendly to commerce, and calls it 
forth into vigorous and well-conducted exertions ; but 
when opulence pours in suddenly, and with too full a 
stream, it overturns all sober plans of industry, and 
brings along with it a taste for what is wild and ex- 
travagant, and daring in business or in action. Such 
was the great and sudden augmentation of power and 
revenue, that the possession of America brought into 
Spain ; and some symptoms of its pernicious influence 
upon tlie political operations of that monarchy soon 
began to appear. For a considerable time, however, 
the supply of treasure from the New World was scanty 
and precarious ; and the genius of Charles V. con- 
ducted public measures with such prudence, that the 
efl'ects of this influence were little perceived. But 
when Philip II. ascended the Spanish throne, with ta- 
lents far inferior to those of his father, and remittances 
from the colonies became a regular and considerable 
branch of revenue, the fatal operation of this rapid 
change in the state of the kingdom, both on the mo- 
narch and his people, was at once conspicuous. Phi- 
lip, possessing that spirit of unceasing assiduity, which 
often characterizes the ambition of men of moderate 
talents, entertained such a high opinion of his awn re- 
sources, that he thought nothing too arduous for him 
to undertake. Shut up himself in the solitude of the 
escurial, he troubled and annoyed all the nations 
around him. He waged open war with the Dutch and 
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English ; he encouraged and aided a rebellious faction 
in France ; he conquered Portugal, and maintained ar- 
mies and garrisons in Italy, Africa, and both the In- 
dies. By such a multiplicity of great and compli- 
cated operations, pursued with ardour during the 
course of a long reign, Spain was drained both of men 
and money. Under the weak administration of his 

AD 1611 Philip III., the vigour of the na- 

tion continued to decrease, and sunk into the 
lowest decline, when tlie inconsiderate bigotry of that 
monarch expelled at once near a million of his most 
industrious subjects, at the very time when the ex- 
hausted state of the kingdom required some extraor- 
dinary exertion of political wisdom to augment its 
numbers, and to revive its strength. Early in the se- 
venteenth century, Spain felt a diminution in the num- 
ber of her people, that from inability to recruit her 
armies, she was obliged to contract her operations. 
Her flourishing manufactures.were fallen into decay. 
Her fleets, which had been the terror of all Europe, 
were ruined. Her extensive foreign commerce was 
lost. The trade between different parts of her own 
dominions was interrupted, and the ships which at- 
tempted to carry it on were taken and plundered by 
enemies whom she once despised. Even agi'iculture, 
the primary object of industry in every prosperous 
state, was neglected, and one of the most fertile coun- 
tries in Europe hardly raised what was sufficient for 
the support of its own inhabitants. 

Rapid de proportion as the population and manu- 
ciine ofits factures of the parent state declined, the de- 
™ mands of her colonies continued to increase. 
The Spaniards, like their monarchs, intoxicated with 
the wealth that poured in annually upon them, de- 
serted the paths of industry, to which they had been 
accustomed, and repaired with eagerness to those re- 
gions from which this opulence issued. By this rage 
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of emigration, another drain' was opened, and the 
strength of the colonies augmented by exhausting that 
of the mother-country. All those emigrants, as well 
as the adventurers who had at first settled in America, 
depended absolutely upon Spain for almost every article 
of necessary consumption. Engaged in more alluring 
and lucrative pursuits, or prevented by restraints which 
government imposed, they could not turn their own 
attention towards establishing the manufactures requi- 
site for comfortable subsistence. They received (as I 
have observed in another place) their clothing, their 
furniture, whatever ministers to the ease or luxury of 
life, and even their instruments of labour, from Eu- 
rope. Spain, thinned of people, and decreasing in in- 
dustry, was unable to supply their growing demands. 
She had recourse to her neighbours. The manufactures 
of the Low Countries, of England, of France, and of 
Italy, which her wants called into existence, or ani- 
mated with new vivacity, furnished in abundance 
whatever she required. In vain did the fundamental 
law, concerning the exclusion of foreigners from trade 
with America, oppose this innovation. Necessity, 
more powerful than any statute, defeated its opera- 
tion, and constrained the Spaniards themselves to con- 
cur in eluding it. The English, the French, and Dutch, 
relying on the fidelity and honour of Spanish mer- 
chants, who lend their names to cover the deceit, send 
out their manufactures to America, and receive the ex- 
orbitant price for which they are sold there, either in 
specie, or in the rich commodities of the New World. 
Neither the dread of danger, nor the allurement of 
profit, ever induced a Spanish factor to betray or de- 
fraud the person who confided in him and that pro- 
bity, which is the pride and distinction of the nation, 
contributes to its ruin. In a short time, not above a 
twentieth part of the commodities exported to America 

* Zavala Represeotacion, p. 226. 
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was of Spanish growth or fabric.* All the rest was the 
property of foreign merchants, though entered in the 
name of Spaniards. The treasure of the New World 
may be said henceforward not to have belonged to 
Spain. Before it reached Europe, it was anticipated 
as the price of goods purchased from foreigners. That 
wealth which, by an internal circulation, would have 
spread through each vein of industry, and have conveyed 
life and movement to every branch of manufacture, 
flowed out of the kingdom with such a rapid course, as 
neither enriched nor animated it.’ On the other hand, 
the artisans of rival nations, encouraged by this quick 
sale of their commodities, improved so much in skill 
and industry, as to be able to afford them at a rate so 
low, that the manufactures of Spain which could not 
vie with theirs, either in quality or cheapness of work, 
were still farther depressed. This destructive com- 
merce drained off the riches of the nation faster and 
more completely than even the extravagant schemes of 
ambition carried on by.its monarchs. Spain was so 
much astonished aiKl distressed, at beholding her Ame- 
rican treasures vanish almost as soon as they were im- 
ported, that Philip III., unable to supply what was 
requisite in circulation, issued an edict, by which he 
endeavoured to raise copper money to a value in cur- 
rency nearly equal to that of silver and the lord of 
the Peruvian and Mexican mines was reduced to a 
wretched expedient, which is the last resource of petty 
impoverished states. 

Thus the possessions of Spain and America have not 
proved a’ source of population and of wealth to her, in 
the same manner as those of other nations. In the coun- 
tries of Europe, where the spirit of industry subsists in 
full vigour, every person settled in such colonies as are 
similar in their sitnation to those of Spain is supposed 
to give employment to three or four at home in sup- 

“ Uzlarcz, c. tO*!. 
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plying his wants/ But whereVer the mother-country 
cannot afford this supply, every emigrant may be con- 
sidered as a citizen lost to the community, and strangers 
must reap all the benefit of answering his demands. 

^ , Such has been the internal state of Spain 

by the from the close of the sixteenth century, and 
regulating such her inability to supply the growing wants 
count' colonies. The fatal effects of this dis- 

proportion between their demands, and her 
capacity of answering them, have been much 
increased by the mode in which Spain has endeavoured 
to regulate the intercourse between the mother-country 
and the colonies. It is from her idea of monopolizing 
the trade with America, and debarring her subjects 
there from any communication with foreigners, that all 
her jealous and systematic arrangements have arisen. 
These are so singular in their nature and consequences 
as to merit a particular explanation. In order to se- 
cure the monopoly at which she aimed, Spain did not 
vest the trade with her colonies in an exclusive com- 
pany, a plan which has been adopted by nations more 
commercial, and at a period when mercantile policy 
was an object of greater attention, and ought to have 
been better understood. The Dutch gave up the whole 
trade with their colonies, both in the East and West 
Indies, to exclusive companies. The English, the 
French, the Danes, have imitated their example with 
respect to the East-Indian commerce ; and the two for- 
mer have laid a similar restraint upon some branches 
of their trade with the New World. The wit of man 
cannot, perhaps, devise a method for checking the pro- 
gress of industry and population in a new colony more 
effectual than this. The interest of the colony, and of 
the exclusive company, must in every point be diametri- 
cally opposite ; and as the latter possesses such advan- 
tages in this unequal contest, that it can prescribe at 

* Child on Trade and Colonies. 
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pleasure the terms of intercourse, the former must not 
only buy dear and sell cheap, but must suffer the mor- 
tiiication of having the increase of its surplus stock 
discouraged by those very persons to whom alone it 
can dispose of its productions/ 

This con- Spain, it is probable, was preserved from 
one port in fa-lUng into this error of policy, by the high 
Spam. ideas which she early formed concerning the 
riches of the New World. Gold and silver were com- 
modities of too high a value to vest a monopoly of them 
in private hands. The crown wished to retain the 
direction of a commerce so inviting ; and, in order to 
secure that, ordained the cargo x)f every ship fitted out 
for America to be inspected by the officers of the Casa 
de Contratacion in Seville, before it could receive a 
license to make the voyage ; and that on its return, a 
report of the commodities which it brought should be 
made to the same board, before it could be permitted 
to land them. In consequence of this regulation, all 
the trade of Spain with the New World centred ori- 
ginally in the port of Seville, and was gradually brought 
into a form, in which it has been conducted, Avith little 
variation, from the middle of the sixteenth century al- 
most to our own times. For the greater security of the 
valuable cargoes sent to America, as Avell as for the 
more easy prevention of fraud, the commerce of Spain 
with its colonies is carried on by fleets which sail under 
strong convoys. These fleets, consisting of two squa- 
drons, one distinguished by the name of the Golems, 
the other by that of the Flota, are equipped ann ually 
Formerly they took their departure from Seville ; but 
as the port of Cadiz has been found more commodious, 
they have sailed ^rom it since the year 1720. 

Carried on galeons destined to supply Tierra Fi'rme, 

leoM* kingdoms of Peru and Chili, with al- 

most every article of luxury, or necessary con- 

1 Smith’s Inquirj, jf. 171. 
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sumption, that an opulent people can demand, touch 
first at Carthagena, and then at Porto-Bello. To the 
former, the merchants of Santa Martha, Caraccas, the 
new kingdom of Granada, and several other provinces, 
resort. The latter is the great mart for the rich com- 
merce of Peru and Chili. At the season when the 
galeons are expected, the product of all the mines in 
these two kingdoms, together with their other valuable 
commodities,’ is transported by sea to Panama. From 
thence, as soon as the appearance of the fleet from 
Europe is announced, they are conveyed across the 
isthmus, partly on mules, and partly down the river 
Chagre to Porto-Bello. This paltry village, the climate 
of which, from the pernicious union of excessive heat, 
continual moisture, and the putrid exhalations arising 
from a rank soil, is more fatal to life than any perhaps 
in the known world, is immediately filled with people. 
From being the residence of a few negroes and mulat- 
toes, and of a miserable garrison relieved every three 
months, Porto-Bello assumes suddenly a very different 
aspect, and its streets are crowded with opulent mer- 
chants from every corner of Peru, and the adjacent pro- 
vinces. A fair is opened, the wealth of America is 
exchanged for the manufactures of Europe ; and, dur- 
ing its prescribed term of forty days, the richest traffic 
on the face of the earth is begun and finished, with 
that simplicity of transaction and that unbounded con- 
fidence, which accompany extensive commerce.* The 
flota holds its course to Vera Cruz. The trea- 
” ’ sures and commodities of New Spain, and the 
depending provinces, which were deposited at Puebla 
de los Angeles, in expectation of its arrival, are carried 
thither ; and the commercial operations of Vera Cruz, 
conducted in the same manner with those of Porto-Bello, 
are inferior to them only in importance and value. 
Both fleets, as soon aS they have completed their car- 

* Sec Note XLV. 
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goes from America, rendezvous at the Havanna, and re- 
turn in companif- to Europe. 

Bad effects ' trade of Spain with her cololliies, while 
of (his ar- thus fettered and restricted, came necessarily 
rangemcnt. conductcd with the Same Spirit, and upon 

• the same.^nciplcs, as that of an exclusive company. 

. Being confined to a single port, it was of course thrown 
into a few hands, and almost the whole of it was gra- 
dua.lly engrossed by a small number of weSslthy houses, 
formerly in Seville, and now in Cl^diz. These by com- 
binations, which they can easily form, may altogether 
prevent that competition which preserves commodities 
at their natural price ; ■ and by- acting in concert, to 
which the^-are prompted by their mutual interest, they 
may raise “br lower the value of them at pleasure. In 
consequence of this, the price of European goods in 
America is always high, and oftgn exorbitant. A 
hundred, two hundred, and even three hundred per 
cent., are profits not uncommon in the commerce of 
Spain with her colonies.* From the same engrossing 
spirit it frequently happens, that traders of the second 
order, whose warehouses do not contain a complete 
as8l»rtment of commodities for the, American market, 
cannot purchase from the more opulent merchants such 
goods as they want, at a lower price than that for which 
they are sold in the colonies. With the same vigilant 
jealousy that an exclusive company guards a^inst the 
intrusion of the free trader, those^ergrown monopo- 
lists endeavour to check the progress of every one whose 
encroachments they dreA*** This restraint of the Ame- 
rican commerce to one port, not only aflfects its domestic 
state, but limits its foreign operations. A monopolist 
may acquire more, and certainly will. hazard less, by a 
confined trade which yields exorbitant profit, than by 
an. extensi^ commerce in which he receives only a 

* B. Ulloa Retablin. partii. p. 191. 

^ Sroith'i Inquiry, ii. 171. Camponanes, ^uc. Popul. i. 438. 
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moderate f^turn^of gaini It is often hij| interest not to 
enlarge, but to^Bcumscribfi-the sphei!|i»of 1^ ^^.Ctivity ; 
and, insti^M of calling forth more vigorous ex^ions of 
commercial industry, it may be the object of his atten- 
tion to check and set bounds to them. By.jsQme such 
maxim, the mercantile policy of Spain seeiAr to have 
regulated its intercourse with America. Instead of 
furnishing ^ colonies with European goods in such 
quantity a^l^ht r^derboth thg^rice and the profit 
moderate, me meri^l^tlts of Sevillb and Cadiz seem to 
have supplied them with a sparing band, that the eager- 
ness of competition amongst customers, obliged to pur- 
chase in a scanty market, might enable the Spanish 
factors to dispose of their cargoes with exoil^tant gain. 
About the middle of the last century, when the exclusive 
trade to America from Seville was in its most flourish- 
ing ‘state, the burj^en of the two united squadrons of 
the galeons and flota did not exceed twenty-seven 
thousand five hundred tons.® The supply which such 
a flept could carry must have been very inadequate to 
the- demands of those populous and extensive colonies, 
which depended upon it for all the luxuries, and many 
of the necessaries ,^iife. ^ 

Spain early became sensible of her declen- 
sion from her former prosperity ; and many re- 
spectable and virtuous citizens employed their thoughts 
in devisidg methads for reviving the decaying industry 
and commerce of t||^ country. From the violence of 
the remedies proposed, we may judge how desperate 
and fatal the malady appeared. Some, confounding 
a violation of police with criminality against the state, 
contended that, in order to (i^eck illicit conferee, every 
person convicted of carrying it on should oe punished 
with death, and confiscation of all his eflects.** Others, 
forgetting the distinction between civil ofences and 

c CampotuaneS) i. 435. ii. 110. 

^ M. de Santa Cr^jtj|^mcrcia Soelto, p. 142. 
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acts of impiety, insisted, that contraband trade should 
be ranked among the,, primes reserved for the cogni- 
zance of the Jnquisitii ^ ; that such as were guilty of 
it might be tried and punished, according to the secret 
and summary form in which that dreadful tribunal ex- 
ercises its jurisdiction.®' Others, uninstructed by ob- 
serving the pernicious effects of monopolies in every 
country where they have been established, have pro- 
posed to vest the trade witli America in exclusive com- 
panies, which interest would render the most vigilant 
guardians of tlie l^anish commerce against the en- 
croachment of me interlopers.*^ 

Besides these wild projects, many schemes, better 
digested and njore beneficial, were suggested. But 
under the feeble monarchs, with whom the reign of 
the Austrian line in Spain closed, incapacity and in- 
decision are conspicuous in every department of govern- 
ment. Instead of taking for their model the active 
administration of Charles V., they affected to imitate 
the cautious procrastinating wisdom of Philip II. ; and 
destitute of his talents, they deliberated perpetually, 
but determined nothing. No remedy was applied to 
the evils under which the national commerce, domestic 
as well as foreign, languished. These evils continued 
to increase ; and Spain, with dominions more exten- 
sive and more opulent than any European state, pos- 
sessed neither vigour, nor money,* nor industry. At 
length, the violence of a great national convulsion 
roused the slumberjng genius of Spain. The ^rts of the 
two contending parties in the civil war, kindled by the 
dispute concerning the succession of the crown at the 
beginning of this century, called forth, in some degree, 
^the ancient spirit and vigour of the nation. While 
men were thus forming, capable of adopting sentiments 

' Moncada Kcstauracion politica de Kspagna, p. 4J. 

* ZavaIJa y Augnon Reprefientacion, &c. p. 190. 
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more liberal than those which had influended the coun- 
cils of the monarchy during the course of a century, 
Spain dettved from an unexpected source the means of 
availing itself of their talents. The various powers who 
favoured the pretensions either of the Austrian or 
Bourbon candidate for the Spanish throne, sent for- 
midable fleets and armies to their support; France, 
England, and Holland remitted immense sums to Spain. 
These were spent in the provinces which became the 
theatre of war. Part of the Ajaterican treasure, of 
which foreigners had drained the ^ifbm, flowed back 
thither. From this era, one of the most intelligent 
Spanish authors dates the revival of the monarchy ; 
and, however humiliating the truth may be, he acknow- 
ledges, that it is to her enemies his country is indebted 
for the acquisition of a fund of circulating specie, in 
some measure adequate to the exigencies of the public.'* 
Step to- As soon as the Bourbons obtained quiet pos- 
provement session of the throuc, they discerned this change 
^ton^rbon Spirit of the people, and in the state of 

mouarehs, the nation, and took advantage of it; for al- 
though that family has not given monarchs to Spain re- 
markable for superiority of genius, they have aIPbfeen 
beneficent princes, attentive to the happiness of their 
subjects, and solicitous to promote it. It was, accord- 
ingly, the first object of Philip V. to suppress an inno- 
vation which had crept in during the course of the war, 
and had overturned the whole system of the Spanish 
commerce with America. The English and Dutch, by 
their superiority in naval power, having acquired such 
command of the sea, as to cut off" all intercourse be- 
T, , j tween Spain and her colonies, Spain, in order 

exclua- i - 

ing fo- to furnish her subjects in America those necefei- 
from trade saries of life, without which they could not ex- 
withPeru; gjjjy fligans of receiving from 

thence any part of their treasure, departed so far from 

h Campuinanes, i. 430. 
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the usual rigour of its makims as to open the h'ade with 
Peru to her allies the French. The merchants of St. 
Malo, to whom Louis XI V! granted the privilege of this 
lucrative commer^> engaged in it with vigour, and 
carried it on upon principles very different from those 
of the Spaniards. They supplied Peru with European 
commodities at a moderate price, and not in stinted 
quantity. The goods which they imported were con- 
veyed to every province of Spanisti America, in such 
abundance as had never been known in any former pe- 
riod. If this intercourse had been continued, the ex- 
portation of European commodities from Spain must 
have ceased, and the dependence of the colonies on the 
mother-country have been at an end. The most 
peremptory injunctions were therefore issued, 
prohibiting the admission of foreign vessels into any 
port of Peru or Chili,' and a Spanish squadron was em- 
ployed to clear the South sea of intruders, whose aid 
was no longer necessary. 

By ciieck- But though On the cessation of the war which 
iilbmd was terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, Spain 
obtained relief from one encroachment on her 
commercial system, she was exposed to another which 
she deemed hardly less pernicious. As an inducement 
that might prevail with queen Anne to conclude a peace, 
which France and Spain desired with equal ardour, 
Particu- Philip V . not only conveyed to Great Britain the 
the Assknto, or contract for supplying the Spanish 
Aisiento colonies with negroes, which had formerly been 
company., enjoyed by France, but granted iMhe more ex- 
traordinary privilege of sending annually to the fair of 
Porto-Bello a ship of five hundred tons, laden with Eu- 
ropean commddities. In consequence of this, British 
factories were established at Carthagena, Panama, Vera 
Cruz, Buenos Ayres, ah^ other Spanish settlements. 

Frezitjr Vov. SloG- B. FMIdu Ketab. ii« 104, 6vc. Aiccdo v HcrrerOt K\\nt 
Uq. 236 . 
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The veil yyith which’ Spain had hitherto covered the 
state and transactions of her colonies was removed. 
The agents of a rival nation,' tesiding in the towns of 
noost extensive trade, and of chie£ resort, had the best 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the interior 
condition of the American provinces, of observing their 
stated and occasional wants, and of knowing what com- 
modities might be imported into them with the greatest 
advantage. In consequence of information so authen- 
tic and expeditious, the merchants of Jamaica and 
other English colonies who traded to the Spanish main, 
were enabled to assort and proportion their cargoes so 
exactly to the demands of the market, that the contra- 
band commerce was carried on with a facility and to 
an extent unknown in any former period. This, how- 
ever, was not the most fatal consequence of the assiento 
to the trade of Spain. The agents of the British South 
Sea Company, under cover of the importation which 
they were authorized to make by the ship sent annually 
to Porto-Bello, poured in their commodities on tlie Spa- 
nish continent, without limitation or restraint. Instead 
of a ship of five hundred tons, as stipulated in the 
treaty, they usually employed one which exceeded nine 
hundred tons in burden. She was accompanied by 
two or three smaller vessels, which, mooring in some 
neighbouring creek, supplied her clandestinely with 
fresh bales of goods, to replace such as were sold. 
The inspectors of the fair, and officers of the revenue, 
gained by exorbitant presents, connived at the fraud.^ 
Thus, partly by the operations of the company, and 
partly by the activity of private interlopers, almost the 
whole trade of Spanish America was ei^ossed by fo- 
reigners. The immense commerce of the ga- 
leons, formerly the pride of Spain, and the envy 
of other nations, sunk to notljing, and the squadron it- 
self reduped from fifteen thousand to two thousand 

^ Sec Note XLVIL 
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tons,' served hardly any purpose but to fetch home the 
royal revenue arising from the fifth on silver. 

Guarda While Spain observed these encroachments, 
Costas era- and felt so sensibly their pernicious effects, it 

plojedfor . ^ 

thispuiu was impossible not to make some ettort to re- 
strain them. Her first expedient was to station 
ships of force, under the appellation of Guarda Costas, 
upon the coasts of those provinces to which interlopers 
most frequently resorted. As private interest concur- 
red with the duty which they owed to the public, in 
rendering the officers who commanded those vessels 
vigilant and active, some check was given to the pro- 
gress of the contraband trade, though in dominions so 
extensive, and so accessible by sea, hardly any number 
of cruisers was sufficient to guard against its inroads 
in every quarter. This interruption of an intercourse, 
which had been carried on with so much facility, tliat 
the merchants in the British colonies were accustomed 
to consider it almost as an allowed branch of commerce, 
excited murmurs and complaints. These, authorized, in 
some measure, and rendered more interesting, by several 
unjustifiable acts of violence committed by the captains 
of the Spanish guarda costas, precipitated Great 
Britain into a war with Spain ; in consequence 
of which the latter obtained a final release from the assi^ 
ento, and was left at liberty to regulate the commerce of 
her colonies, without being restrained by any engagement 
with a foreign power. 

The use of the formidable encroachments of the Eng- 
shfps La- lish on their American trade, had discovered to 
troduced. Spaniards the vast consumption of European 
goods in their colonies, and taught them the advantage 
of accommodating their importations to the occasional 
demand of the various provinces, they perceived the ne- 
cessity of devising some method of supplying their colo- 
nies, different from their ancient one of sending thither 

‘ Alcedo y Herrera, p. 359. Campomanes, i. 436. 
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periodical fleets. That mode of communication had 
been found not only to be uncertain, as the departure of 
the galeons and flota was sometimes retarded by various 
accidents, mid often prevented by the wars which raged 
in Europe ; but long experience had shewn it to be ill 
adapted to afford America a regular and timely supply . 
of what it wanted. The scarcity of European goods in 
the Spanish settlements frequently became excessive; 
their price rose to mi enormous height ; the vigilant eye 
of mercantile attention did not fail to observe this favour- 
able opportunity ; an ample supply was poured in by in- 
terlopers from the English, the French, and Dutch islands ; 
and when the galeons at length arrived, they found the 
markets so glutted by this illicit commerce, that there 
was no demand for the commodities with which they 
were loaded. In order to remedy this, Spain has per- 
mitted a considerable part of her commerce with Ame- 
rica to be carried on by reghter-ships. These arc fitted 
out during the intervals between the stated seasons when 
the galeons and flota sail, by merchants in Seville or Ca- 
diz, upon obtaining a license from the counci 1 of the Indies, 
for which they pay a very high premium, and are destined 
for those ports in America where miy extraordinary de- 
mand is foreseen or expected. By this expedient, such a 
regular supply of the commodities, for which there is the 
gi-eatest demand, is conveyed to the American market, 
tliat the interloper is no longer allured by the same pro- 
spect of excessive gain, or the people in the colonies 
urged by the same necessity to enj^^ge in the hazardous 
adventures of contraband trade. 

In proportion as experience manifested the advantages 
of carrying on trade in this mode, the number of regis- 
The ter-ships increased ; and at length, in the year 
ieoL®abo. 1748, the galeons, after having been employed 
hshed. ^p^ards of two centuries, were finally laid aside. 
From that period there has been no intercourse with 
Chili and Peru but by single ships, dispatched from time 
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to time as occasion requires, and when the merchants 
expect a profitable market will open. These ships sail 
round Cape Horn, and convey directly to the ports in 
the South sea the productions and manufactures of 
Europe, for which the people settled in those countries 
were formerly obliged to repair to Porto-Bello or Pa- 
nama. These towns, as has been formerly observed, 
must gradually decline, when deprived of that com- 
merce to which they owed their prosperity. This dis- 
advantage, however, is more than compensated by the 
beneficial efifects of this new arrangement, as the whole 
continent of South America receives new supplies of 
European commodities with so much regularity, and in 
such abundance, as must^not only contribute greatly to 
the happiness, but increase the population of all the colo- 
nies settled there. But as all the register-ships destined 
for the South seas must still take their departure from 
Cadiz, and are obliged to return thither,™ this branch of 
the American commerce, even in its new and improved 
form, continues subject to the restraints of a species of 
monopoly, and feels those pernicious eifects of it, which 
I have already described. 

Schemes Nor has tile attention of Spain been confined 
vWing to regulating the trade with its more flourish- 
commerce. ing colonies; it has extended likewise to the 
reviving commerce in those settlements where it was 
neglected, or had decayed. Among the new tastes 
which the people of Europe had acquired, in conse- 
quence of importing the productions of those countries 
which they conquered in America, that for chocolate is 
one of the most universal. The use of this liquor made 
with a paste, formed of the nut or almond of the cacao- 
tree, compounded with various ingredients, the Spa- 
niards first learned from the Mexicans; and it has ap- 
peared to them, and to the other European nations, so 
palatable, so nourishing, and so wholesome, that it has 
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become a commercial article *of considerable impor- 
tance. The cacao-tree grows spontaneously in several 
parts of the torrid zone; but the nuts of the best quality, 
next to those of Guatimala, on the South sea, are pro- 
duced in the rich plains of Caraccas, a province of 
Tierra hirme. In consequence of this acknowledged 
superiority in the quality of cacao in that province, 
and its communication with the Atlantic, which facili- 
tates the conveyance to Europe, the culture of the cacao 
there is more extensive than in any district of America. 
But the Dutch, by the vicinity of their settlements in 
the small islands of Curazoa and Buen-Ayre, to the 
coast of Caraccas, gradually engrossed the greatest part 
of the cacao trade. The traffic with the mother-country 
for this valuable commodity ceased almost entirely; 
and such was the supine negligence of the Spaniards, 
or the defects of their commercial arrangements, that 
they were obliged to receive from the hands of foreigners 
this production of their own colonies, at an exorbitant 
By esta P*’*ce. In order to remedy an evil no less dis- 
biishing graccful than pernicious to his subjects, Philip 
pany o'r V., in the year 1728, granted to a bodyofmer- 
Carveat. ^n exclusive right to the commerce with 

Caraccas and Cumana, on condition of their employing, 
at their own expense, a sufficient number of armed ves- 
sels to clear the coast of interlopers. This society, dis- 
tinguished sometimes by the name of the company of 
Guipuscoa, from the province of Spain in which it is 
established, and sometimes by that of the Company of 
Caraccas, from the district of America to which it trades, 
has carried on its operations with such vigour and suc- 
cess, that Spain has recovered an important branch of 
commerce, which she had suffered to be wrested from 
her, and is plentifully supplied with an article of ex- 
tensive consumption at a moderate price. Net only the 
parent state, but the colony of Caraccas, has derived 
great advantages from this institution ; for although, at 
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the first aspect, it may appear to be one of those mono- 
polies, whose tendency is to check the spirit of indus- 
try, instead of calling it forth to new exertions, it has 
been prevented from operating in this manner by several 
salutary regulations, framed upon foresight of such bad 
effects, and of purpose to obviate them. The planters 
in the Caraccas are not left to depend entirely on the 
company, either for the importation of European com- 
modities, or the sale of tlieir own productions. The 
inhabitants of the Canary islands have the privilege of 
sending thither annually a register-ship of considerable 
burden; and from Vera Cniz in New Spain, a free trade 
is permitted in every port comprehended in the charter 
of the company. In consequence of this, there is such 
a competition, that both with respect to what the colo- 
nies purchase, and what they sell, the price seems to 
be fixed at its natural and equitable rate. The company 
has not the power of raising the former, or of degrading 
the latter at pleasure; and accordingly, since it was 
established, the increase of culture, of population, and 
of live stock, in the province of Caraccas, has been very 
considerable." 

Enlarge- slowly that nations relinquish any 

ment of system which time has rendered venerable, and 

coinmer- i i i 

cial ideas as it IS Still morc slowly that commerce can he 
in Spam. from the channel in which it has long 

been accustomed to flow, Philip V., in his new regula- 
tions concerning the American trade, paid such defer- 
ence to the ancient maxim of Spain, concerning the 
limitation of all importation from the New World to 
One harbour, as to oblige both the registered-ships 
which returned from Peru, and those of the Guipuscoan 
Company from Caraccas, to deliver their cargoes in the 
port of Cadiz. Since his reign, sentiments more liberal 
and enlarged begin to spread in Spain. The spirit of 
philosophical inquiry, which it is the glory of the pre- 

>' Sev Nule XI.VIII. 
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sent age to have turned from frivolous or abstruse specu- 
lations, to the business and affairs of men, has extended 
its influence beyond the Pyrenees. In the researches 
of ingenious authors, concerning the police or com- 
merce of nations, the errors and defects of the Spanish 
system with respect to both met every eye, and have 
not only been exposed with severity, but arc held as a 
warning to other states. The Spaniards, stung with 
the reproaches of these authors, or convinced by thei? 
arguments, and admonished by several enlightened 
writers of their own country, seem at length to have 
discovered the destructive tendency of tliose narrow 
maxims, which, by cramping commerce in all its opera- 
tions, have so long retarded its progress. It is to the 
monarch now on the throne, that Spain is indebted for 
the first public regulation formed in consequence of 
such enlarged ideas. 

^ , While Spain adhered with rigour to her an- 

Establish- ^ . , 

mentof ciciit maxims concerning her commerce witn 
packet- America, she was so much afraid of opening 
any channel, by which an illicit trade might 
find admission into the colonies, that she almost shut 
herself out from any intercourse with them, but that 
which was carried on by her annual fleets. There was 
no establishment for a regular communication of either 
public or private intelligence, between the mother- 
country and its American settlements. From the want 
of this necessary institution, the operations of the 
state, as well as the business of individuals, were re- 
tarded or conducted unskilfully, and Spain often re- 
ceived from foreigners her first information with respect 
to very interesting events in her own colonies. But 
though this defect in police was sensibly felt, and the 
remedy for it was obvious, that jealous spirit with which 
the Spanish monarchs guarded the exclusive trade, re- 
strained them from applying it. At length Charles III. 
surmounted those considerations which had deterred 
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his predecessors, and in the year 1764 appointed packet- 
boats to be dispatched on the first day of each month, 
from Corugna to the Havanna or Porto-Rico. From 
thence letters ,|ire conveyed in smaller vessels to Vera 
Cruz and Porto-Bello, and transmitted by post through 
the kingdoms of Tierra Firme, Granada, Peru, and 
New Spain. With no less regularity packet-boats sail 
once in two months to Rio de la Plata, for the accom- 
modation of the provinces to the cast of the Andes. 
Thus provision is made for a speedy and certain circu- 
lation of intellio’ence throuo-hout the vast dominions of 

O O 

Spain, from which equal advantages must redound to 
the political and mercantile interests of the kingdom." 
With this new arrangement a scheme of e.\tending com- 
merce has been more immediately connected. Each of 
the packet-boats, which are vessels of some considerable 
burden, is allowed to take in half a loading of such 
commodities as are the product of Spain, and most in 
demand in the ports whither they are bound. In re- 
turn for these they may bring home to Corugna an 
equal quantity of American productions.’’ Tliis may 
be considered as the first relaxaticgi of those rigid laws, 
which confined the trade with the New World to a 
single port, and the first attempt to admit the rest of the 
kingdom to some share in it. 

Tree trade It was soon followed by one more decisive, 
toseierai 1“ 1765, Charles 111. laid open the 

prorinces. trade to the windward islands, Cuba, Hispa- 
niola, Porto-Rico, Margarita, and Trinidad, to his sub- 
jects in every province of Spain. He permitted them to 
sail from certain ports in each province, which are 
specified in the edict at any season, and with whatever 
cargo they deemed most proper, without any other 
warrant than a simple clearance from the custom-house 
of the place whence they took their departure. He re- 

“ FoiiUs Viage dc Espagna, vi. Prol. p. t!y. 
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leased them from the numerous and oppressive duties 
imposed on goods exported to America, and in place 
of the whole substituted a moderate tax of six in the 
hundred on the commodities sent from ^ain. He al- 
lowed them to return either to the same port, or to any 
other where they might hope for a more advantageous 
market, and there to enter the homeward cargo, on pay- 
ment of the usual duties. This ample privilege, which 
at once broke through all the fences which the jealous 
policy of Spain had been labouring, for two centuries 
and a half, to throw round its commercial intercourse 
with the New World, was soon after extended to 
Louisiana, and to the provinces of Yucatan and Cam- 
peachy.*' 

Beneficial propriety of this innovation, which may 

effects be considered as the most liberal effort of Spa- 

of it ^ 

nish legislation, has appeared from its effects. 
Prior to the edict in favour of the free trade, Spain 
derived hardly any benefit from its neglected colonies 
in Hispaniola, Porto-Rico, Margarita, and Trinidad. 
Its commerce with Cuba was inconsiderable, and that 
of Yucatan and Campeachy was engrossed almost en- 
tirely by interlopers. But as soon as a general liberty 
of trade was permitted, the intercourse with those pro- 
vinces revived, and has gone on with a rapidity of 
progression, of which there are few examples in the 
history of nations. In less than ten years, the trade 
of Cuba has been more than tripled. Even in those 
settlements where, from the languishing state of in- 
dustry, greater efforts were requisite to restore its ac- 
tivity, their commerce has been doubled. It is com- 
puted, that such a number of ships is already employed 
in the free trade, that the tonnage of them far exceeds 
that of the galeons and flota, at the most flourishing 
era of their commerce. The benefits of this arrange- 
ment are not confined to a few merchants, established 

s Appt^iid. ii* a la Educ. Po]). 37. 54. 91. 
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in a favourite port. They are diffused through every 
province of the kingdom ; and by opening a new mar- 
ket' for their various productions and manufactures, 
must encourage and add vivacity to the industry of 
the farmer and artificer. Nor does the kingdom pro- 
fit only by what it exports ; it derives advantage like- 
wise from what it receives in return, and has the pros- 
pect of being soon able to supply itself with several 
commodities of extensive consumption, for which it 
formerly depended on foreigners. The consumption 
of sugar in Spain is perhaps as great, in proportion to 
the number of its inhabitants, as that of any European 
kingdom. But though possessed of countries in the 
New World, whose soil and climate are most proper 
for rearing the sugar-cane ; though the domestic cul- 
ture of that valuable plant in the kingdom of Granada 
was once considerable ; such has been the fatal ten- 
dency of ill-judged institutions in America, and such 
the pressure of improper taxes in Europe, that Spain 
has lost almost entirely this bra^pch of industry, which 
has enriched other nations. This commodity, which 
has now become an article of primary necessity in Eu- 
rope, the Spaniards were obliged to purchase of fo- 
reigners, and had the mortification to see their country 
drained annually of great sums on that account.'^ But 
if that spirit, which the permission of free trade has 
put in motion, shall persevere in its efforts with the 
same vigour, the cultivation of sugar in Cuba and 
Porto-Rico may increase so much, that in a few years, 
it is probable, that their growth of sugars may be 
equal to the demand of the kingdom. 

Free trade Spain has been induced, by her experience 
permitted of the beneficial consequences resulting from 
the colo- having relaxed somewhat of the rigour of her 
ancient laws with respect to the commerce of 
the mother-country with the colonies, to permit a more 

*■ Uztariz, c. 94. 
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liberal intercourse of one colony with another. By 
one of the jealous maxims of the old system, all the 
provinces situated on the South seas were prohibited, 
under the most severe penalties, from holding any com- 
munication with one another. Though each of these 
yield peculiar productions, the reciprocal exchange of 
which might have added to the happiness of their re- 
spective inhabitants, or have facilitated their progress 
in industry, so solicitous was the council of the Indies 
to prevent their receiving any supply of their wants, 
but by the periodical fleets from Europe, that in order 
to guard against this, it cruelly debarred the Spaniards 
in Peru, in the southern provinces of New Spain, in 
Guatimala, and the new kingdom of Granada, from 
such a correspondence with their fellow-subjects, as 
tended manifestly to their mutual prosperity. Of all 
the numerous restrictions devised by Spain for secur- 
ing the exclusive trade with her American settlements, 
none perhaps was more illiberal, none seems to have 
been more sensibly ^It, or to have produced more 
hurtful effects. This grievance, coeval with the set- 
tlements of Spain in the countries situated on the Pa- 
cific ocean, is at last redressed. In the year 1774, 
Charles III. published an edict, granting to the four 
great provinces which 1 have mentioned the privilege 
of a free trade with each other What may be the effects 
of opening this communication between countries des- 
tined by their situation for reciprocal intercourse, cannot 
yet be determined by experience. They can hardly fail 
of being beneficial and extensive. The motives for 
granting this permission are m^ifestly no less laud- 
able, than the principle on which it is founded is libe- 
ral; and both discover the progress of a spirit in 
Spain, far elevated above the narrow prejudices and 
maxims on which her system for regulating the trade, 

“ Real Ccdula penes me. .Poiifit Viage dc E-spagna, vi. Prolugo. p. 2. Note 
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and conducting the govenunent of her colonies, was 
originally founded. 

At the same time that Spain has been intent 
on introducing regulations, suggested % more 
enlarged views of policy, into her system of 
American commerce, she has not been inat- 
tentive to the interior gfovernment of her co- 


New regn- 
lations 
concern- 
ing the *go- 
▼emment 
of the co- 
lonies. 


lonies. Here, too, there was much room for reforma- 
tion and improvement ; and Don Joseph Galvez, who 
has now the direction of the department for Indian 
affairs in Spain, has enjoyed the best opportunities, 
not only of observing the defects and corruption in the 
political frame of the colonies, but of discovering the 
sources of those evils. After being employed seven 
years in the New World on an extraordinary mission, 
and with very extensive powers, as inspector-general 
of New Spain; after visiting in person the remote pro- 
vinces of Cinaloa, Sonora, and California, and making 
several important alterations in the state of the police 
and revenue; he began his minktry with a general re- 
Befonna- formation of the tribunals of justice in America, 
courrt of* 1° consequence of the progress of population 
juatice. and wealth in the colonies, the business of the 
courts of audience has increased so much, that the num- 
ber of judges of which they were originally composed 
has been found inadequate to t|)e growing labours and 
duties of the office, and the salaries settled upon them 
have been deemed inferior to the dignity of the station. 
As a remedy for both, he obtained a royal edict, esta- 
blishing an additional number of judg^. in each court of 
audience, with higher titles, and more ample appoint- 
ments.* 


New dit- To the Same intelligent- minister Spain is in- 
rf glwrn- debted for a new distribution of government in 
ment. jts American provincedir Even since the esta- 
blishment of* a third viceroyalty in the new kingdom 
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of Granada, so great is the extent of the Spanish do- 
minions in the New World, that several places subject 
to the jurisdiction of each viceroy, were at such an enor- 
mous distance from the capitals in which they resided, 
that neither their attention, nor their authority, could 
reach so far. Some provinces subordinate to the vice- 
roy of New Spain lay above two thousand miles from 
Mexico. There were countries subject to the viceroy 
of Peru still farther from Lima. The people in those 
remote districts could hardly be said to enjoy the bene- 
fit of civil government. The oppression and insolence 
of its inferior ministers they often feel, and rather sub- 
mit to these in silence, than involve themselves in the 
expense and trouble of resorting to the distant capitals. 
New vice- ^^6^6 alone they can find redress. As a re- 
toyaitj, medy for this, a fourth viceroyaltv has been 
OD Rio de erected, to the jurisdiction of which are sub- 
la Plata. jjjg provinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenos- 

Ayres, Paraguay, Tucuman, Potosi, St. Cruz de la 
Sierra, Charcas, and the towns of Mendoza and St. Juan. 
By this well-judged arrangement, two advantages are 
gained. All the inconveniences occasioned by the re- 
mote situation of those provinces, which had been long 
felt, and long complained of, are, in a great measure, 
removed. The countries most distant from Lima are 
separated from the viceroyalty of Peru, and united 
under a superior, whose seat of government at Buenos- 
Ayres will be commodious and accessible. The con- 
traband trade with the Portuguese, which was become 
so extensive, as must have put a final stop to the ex- 
portation of commodities from Spain to her southern 
colonies, may be checked more thoroughly, and with 
greater facility, when the supreme magistrate, by his 
vicinity to the places in which it is carried on, can 
view its progress and effects with his own eyes. Don 
Pedro Zevallos, who has been raised to this new 
dignity, with appointments equal to those of the other 
VOL. viir. L 
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viceroys, is well acquaittted both with the state and 
the interest of the countries over which he is to preside, 
having served in them long, and with distinction. By 
this dismemberment, succeeding that which took place 
at the erection of the viceroyalty of the new king- 
dom of Granada, almost two-third parts of the terri- 
tories, originally subject to the viceroys of Peru, are 
now lopped off from their jurisdiction. 

New go. The limits of the viceroyalty of New Spain 
have likewise been considerably circumscribed, 
fiiiccfof UQ less propriety and discernment. 

Sonora, * * , ^ . 

Ac. Four of its most remote provinces, oonora, Uina- 

loa, California, and New Navarre, have been formed into 
a separate government. The chevalier de Croix, who 
is intrusted with this command, is not dignified with the 
title of viceroy, nor does he enjoy the appointments be- 
longing to that rank; but his jurisdiction is altogether 
inditpendent on the viceroyalty of New Spain. The 
erection of this last government seems to have been sug- 
gested not only by the consideration of the remote 
situation of those provinces from Mexico ; but by atten- 
tion to the late discoveries made there which I have 
mentioned. " Countries containing the richest mines of 
gold that have hitherto been discovered in the New 
World, and which probably may arise into great im- 
portance, required the immediate inspection of a go- 
vernor, to whom they should be specially committed. 
As every consideration of duty, of interest, and of vanity, 
must concur in prompting tliose new governors to en- 
courage such exertions as tend to difiiise opulence and 
proaperity through the provinces committed to their 
charge, Uie beneficial effects of this arrangement may 
be considerable. Many districts in America, long de- 
pressed by the languor and feebleness natural to pro- 
vinces which compose the extremities of an overgrown 
empire, may be animated with vigour and activity. 

• Hook » II 
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when brought so near the sc&t of power as to feel its 
invigorating influence. 

Attriopb Such, since the accession of the princes of 
the house of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, 
psH'r- has been the progress of their regulations, and 
the gradual expansion of their views with respect to 
the commerce and government of their American colo- 
nies. Nor has their attention been so entirely engrossed 
by what related to the more remote parts of their do- 
minions, as to render them neglectful of what was still 
more important, the reformation of domestic errors and 
defects in policy. Fully sensible of the causes to which 
the declension of Spain, from her former pro.spority, 
ought to be imputed ; they have made it a groat object 
of their policy to revive a .spirit of indu.stry among their 
subjects, and to givt; such extent and perfection t(» their 
manufactures, as may enable them to supply the de- 
mands of America from their own .stock, and to exclude 
foreign(!r.s from a branch of commerce which has been 
.so fatal to the kingdom. Thi.s they have endeavoured 
to accompli.sh, by a variety of edicts i.ssucd since the 
peace of Utrecht. Th»-y liave granted bounties for the 
encouragement of some branche.s of indu.stry ; they have 
lowcn^d the taxes on others; they have either entirely 
prohibited, or have loadc^d with additional duties, such 
foreign manufacturers as come in eom|)etition with their 
own ; they have instituted societies for tin improvement 
of trade and agriculture; they have planted c'>hinie.s of 
husbandmen in .some uncultivated districts of Spain, 
and divided among them the waste ticlds; they have 
had recourse to every expedient devised by rommercial 
wisdom, or commercial jcalou.sy, for reviving their own 
industry, and discounbmancing that of other nations. 
These, howeve,r, it is not my province to explain, or to 
inquire into their propriety and effects. There is no 
effort of legislation more arduous, no experiment in po- 
licy more uncertain, than an attempt tu re vive the spirit 

I 2 
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of industry where it has declined, or to introduce it where 
it is unknown. Nations, already possessed of extensive 
commerce, enter into competition with such advantages, 
derived from the large capitals and extensive credit of 
their merchants, the dexterity of their manufacturers, the 
alertness acquired by habit in every department of. busi- 
ness, that the state which aims at rivalling or supplant- 
ing them, must expect to struggle with many difficulties, 
and be content to advance slowly. If the quantity of 
productive industry, now in Spain, be compared with 
that of the kingdom under the last listless monarchs of 
the Austrian line, its progress must appear considerable, 
and is sufficient to alarm the jealousy, and to call forth 
the most vigorous efforts of the nations now in possession 
of the lucrative trade which the Spaniards aim at wrest- 
ing from them. One circumstance may render those ex- 
ertions of Spain an object of more serious attention to 
the other European powers. They are not to be ascribed 
wholly to the influence of the crown and its ministers. 
The sentiments and spirit of the people seem to second 
the provident care of their monarchs, and to give it 
greater effect. The nation has adopted more liberal 
ideas, not only with respect to commerce, but domestic 
policy. In all the later Spanish writers, defects in the 
arrangements of their country concerning both are ac- 
knowledged, and remedies proposed, which ignorance 
rendered their ancestors incapable of discerning, and 
pride would not have allowed them to confess.* But 
after all that the Spaniards have done much remains to 
do. Many pernicious institutions, and abuses, deeply 
incorporated with the system of internal policy and 
taxation which has been long established in Spain, must 
be abolished before industry and manufactures can re- 
cover an extensive activity. 

Contra- Still, howevcr, the commercial regulations of 
band trade, j-gspeCt to her colonies are too rigid 

* See Note L. 
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and systematical to be carried' into complete execution. 
The legislature that loads trade with impositions too 
heavy, or fetters it by restrictions too severe, defeats its 
own intention, and is only multiplying the inducements 
to violate its statutes, and proposing a high premium to 
encourage illicit traffic. The Spaniards, both in Europe 
and America, being circumscribed in their mutual in- 
tercourse by the jealousy of the crown, or oppressed by 
its exactions, have their invention continually on the 
stretch how to elude its edicts. The vigilance and inge- 
nuity of private interest discover means of effecting this, 
which public wisdom cannot foresee, nor public authority 
prevent. This spirit, counteracting that of the laws, 
pervades the commerce of Spain with America in all its 
branches ; and from the highest departments in govern- 
ment descends to the lowest. The very officers ap- 
pointed to check contraband trade are often employed as 
instruments in carrying it on ; and the boards instituted 
to restrain and punish it are the channels through which 
it flows. The king is supposed, by the most intelligent 
Spanish writers, to be defrauded, by various artiflees, of 
more than one half of the revenue which he ought to re- 
ceive from America and as long as it is the interest of 
so many persons to screen those artifices from detection, 
the knowledge of them will never reach the throne. 
“ How many ordinances,” says Corita, “ how many in- 
structions, how many letters from our sovereign, are sent 
in order to correct abuses, and how little are they ob- 
served, and what small advantage is derived from them ! 
To me the old observation appears just, that where there 
are many physicians, and many medicines, there is a 
want of health ; where there are many laws, arid many 
judges, there is want of justice. We have viceroys, 
presidents, governors, oydors, corrigidors, alcaldes, and 
thousands of alguazils abound every where ; but not- 
withstanding all these, public- abuses continue to mul- 


y Solorz. dc lud. Jure, ii, lib. ▼. 
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tlpiy.”* Time has increased (he evils which he lamented 
as early as the reign of Philip II . A spirit of corruption 
has infected all the colonies of Spain in America. Mmi 
far removed from the seat of government ; impatient to 
acquire wealth, that they may return speedily from what 
they are apt to consider as a state of exile in a remote 
unhealthful country ; allured by opportunities too tempt- 
ing to be resisted, and seduced by the example of those 
around them ; find their sentiments of honour and of 
duty gradually relax. In private life they give them- 
selves up to a dissolute luxury, while in dieir public 
conduct they become unmindful of what they owe to 
their sovereign and to their country. 

Trade be- Before 1 close this account of the Spanish 
trade in America, there remains one detached, 
the Phi- but important branch of it, to be mentioned, 
iippmes. gQQjj jjjg accession to the throne, Philip 
II. formed a scheme of planting a colony in the Philip- 
pine islands which had been neglected since the time 
of their discovery ; and he accomplished it by means 
of an armament fitted out from New Spain.'* Manila, 
1564. ^ island of Luconia, was the station chosen 

for the capital of this new establishment. From 
it an active commercial intercourse began with the 
Chinese, and a considerable number of that industrious 
people, allured by the prospect of gain, settled in the 
Philippine islands under the Spanish protection. They 
supplied the colony so amply with all the valuable pro- 
ductions and manufactures of the East, as enabled it to 
open a trade with America, by a course of navigation 
foe longest from land to land on our globe.' In the 
infancy of this trade, it was carried on with Callao, 
on the coast of Peru ; but experience having discovered 
foe impropriety of fixing upon that as foe port of com- 
munication with Manila, foe staple of foe commerce 
between foe East and West was removed from Callao 
to Acapulco, on foe coast of New Spain. 

* MS. penes me. * Torquein. i. lib. v. c. 14. 
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After various arrangements’, it has been brought 
a regular form. One or two ships depart annually from 
Acapulco, which are permitted to carry out silver to 
the amount of five hundred thousand pesos but they 
have hardly any thing else of value on board ; in re- 
turn for which, they bring back spices, drugs, rbinaj 
and japan wares, calicoes, chintz, muslins, silks, and 
eveiy precious article with which the benignity of the 
climate, or the ingenuity of its people, has enabled the 
East to supply the rest of the world. For some time 
the merchants of Peru were admitted to participate in 
this traffic, atnd might send annually a ship to Acapulco, 
to wait the arrival of the vessels from Manila, and re- 
ceive a proportional share of the commodities which they 
imported. At length, the Peruvians were excluded from 
this trade by most rigorous edicts, and all the commo- 
dities from the East reserved solely for the consumption 
of New Spain. 

In consequence of this indulgence, the inhabitants of 
that country enjoy advantages unknown in the other 
Spanish colonies. The manufactures of the East are not 
only more suited to a warm climate, and more showy 
than those of Europe, but can be sold at a lower price ; 
while, at the same time, the profits upon them are so con- 
siderable, as to enrich all those who are employed, either 
in bringing them from Manila, or vending them in New 
Spain. As the interest both of thebuyer and seller con- 
curred in favouring this branch of commerce, it has con- 
tinued to extend in spite of regulations concerted with the 
most anxious jealousy to circumscribe it. Under cover 
of what the laws permit to be imported, great quantities 
of India goods are poured into the markets of New Spain ;* 
and when the flota arrives at Vera Cruz from Europe, it 
often finds the wants of the people already supplied by 
cheaper and more acceptable commodities. 

There is not, in the commercial arrangements of Spain, 

b Rccop. lib. ix. c. 4.5. 1. 6. « See Note. LT 
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any circumstance more inexplicable than the permission 
of this trade between New Spain and the Philippines, or 
more repugnant to its fundamental maxim of holding the 
colonies in perpetual dependence on the mother-country, 
by prohibiting any commercial intercourse that might 
suggest to them the idea of receiving a supply of their 
wants from any other quarter. This permission must ap- 
pear still more extraordinary, from considering that Spain 
herself carries on no direct trade with her settlements 
in the Philippines, and grants a privilege to one of her 
American colonies which she denies to her subjects in 
Europe. It is probable, that the colonists who originally 
took possession of the Philippines, having been sent out 
from New Spain, begun this intercourse with a country 
which they considered, in some measure, as their parent- 
state, before the court of Madrid was aware of its conse- 
quences, or could establish regulations in order to prevent 
it. Many remonstrances have been presented against 
this trade, as detrimental to Spain, by diverting into ano- 
ther channel a large portion of that treasure which ought 
to flow into the kingdom, as tending to give rise to a 
spirit of independence in the colonies, and to encourage 
innumerable frauds, against which it is impossible to 
guard, in transactions so far removed from the inspection 
of government. But as it requires no slight effort of 
political wisdom and vigour to abolish any practice which 
numbers are interested in supporting, and to which time 
has added the sanction of its authority, the commerce be- 
tween New Spain and Manila seems to be as considerable 
as ever, and may be considered as one chief cause of the 
elegance and splendour conspicuous in this part of the 
Spanish dominions. 

Pnbiic re- notwithstanding this general corruption 

colonies of Spain, and the diminution of 
the income belonging to the public, occasioned 
by the illicit importations made by foreigners, as well as 
by the various frauds of which the colonists themselves 
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are guilty in their commerce ^ith the parent-state, the 
Spanish monarchs receive a very considerable revenue 
from their American dominions. This arises from taxes 
of various kinds, which may be divided into three capital 
branches. The first contains what is paid to the king, 
as sovereign, or superior lord of the New World : to this 
class belongs the duty on the gold and silver raised from 
the mines, and the tribute exacted from the Indians ; the 
former is termed by the Spaniards the right of signiory, 
the latter is the duty of vassalage. The second branch 
comprehends the numerous duties upon commerce, which 
accompany and oppress it in every step of its progress, 
from the greatest transactions of the wholesale merchant, 
to the petty traffic of the vender by retail. The third in- 
cludes what accrues to the king, as head of the church, 
and administrator of ecclesiastical funds in the New 
World. In consequence of this he receives the first fruits, 
annates, spoils, and other spiritual revenues, levied by the 
apostolic chamber in Europe ; and is entitled likewise to 
the profit arising from the sale of the bull of Cruzado. 
This bull, which is published every two years, contains 
an absolution from past offences by the pope, and, among 
other immunities, a permission to eat several kinds of 
prohibited food during Lent, and on meagre days. The 
monks employed in dispersing those bulls extol their vir- 
tues with all the fervour of interested eloquence; the 
people, ignorant and credulous, listen with implicit assent ; 
and every person in the Spanish colonies, of European, 
Creolian or mixed race, purchases a bull, which is deem- 
ed essential to his salvation, at the rate set upon it by 
government.'* 

What may be the amount of those various 
amoun . jg almost impossible to determine with 

precision. The extent of die Spanish dominions in Ame- 
rica, the jealousy of government, which renders them in- 
accessible to foreigners, the mysterious silence which the 

** See Note LII. 
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Spaniards are accustomed to observe with respect to the 
interior state of their colonies, combine in covering this 
subject with a veil, which it is not easy to remove. But 
an account, apparently no less accurate than it is curious, 
has lately been published of the royal revenue in New 
Spain, from which we may form some idea with respect 
to what is collected in the other provinces. According 
to that account, the crown does not receive from all the 
departments of taxation in New Spain above a million of 
our money, from which one-half must be deducted as the 
expense of the provincial establishment.* Peru, it is 
probable, yields a sum not inferior to this ; and if we 
suppose that all the other regions of America, including 
the islands, furnish a third share of equal value, we shall 
not perhaps be far wide from the truth, if we conclude, 
that, the net public revenue of Spain, raised in America, 
does not exceed a million and a half sterling. This falls 
far short of the immense sums to which suppositions, 
founded upon conjecture, have raised the Spanish revenue 
in America.^ It is remarkable, however, upon one ac- 
count. Spain and Portugal are the only European 
powers who derive a direct revenue from their colonies. 
All the advantage that accrues to other nations, from their 
American dominions, arises from the exclusive enjoyment 
of their trade; but besides this, Spain has brought her 
colonies to contribute towards increasing the power of the 
state ; and in return for protection, to bear a proportional 
share of the common burden. 

Accordingly, the sum which I have computed to be 
the amount of the Spanish revenue from America arises 
wholly from the taxes collected there, and is far from 
being the whole of what accrues to the king from his do- 
minions in the New W orld. The heavy duties imposed 
on the commodities exported from Spain to America,* as 
well as what is paid by those which she sends home in 
return ; the tax upon the negro-slaves, with which Africa 

< See Nute Llll. ' See Nule LIV. ( See Nolc LV. 
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supplies the New World, together with several smaller 
branches of finance, bring large sums into the treasury, 
the precise extent of which I cannot pretend to ascertain. 
liiT p..,. of. revenue which Spain draws from 

^n ^tra-5 America be great, the expense of administration 
in her colonies bears -proportion to it. In every 
department, even of her domestic police and finances, 
Spain has adopted a system more complex, and more 
encumbered with a variety of tribunals, and a multitude 
of officers, than that of any European nation, in which 
the sovereign possesses such extensive power. From 
the jealous spirit with which Spain watches over her 
American settlements, and her endeavours to g^ard 
against fraud in provinces so remote from inspection ; 
boards and officers have been multiplied there with still 
more anxious attention. In a country where the expense 
of living is great, the salaries allotted to every person in 
public office must be high, and must load the revenue 
with an immense burden. The parade of government 
greatly augments the weight of it. The viceroys of 
Mexico, Peru, and the new kio^om of Granada, as re- 
presentatives of the king’s person, among people fond of 
ostentation, maintain all the state and dignity of royally. 
Their courts are formed upon the model of that at 
Madrid, with horse and foot-guards, a household re- 
gularly established, numerous attendants, and oisig^ of 
power, disjdaying such pomp, as hardly retains the ap- 
pearance of a delegated authority. All the expense in- 
curred by supporting the external and permanent order 
of government is defrayed by the crown. The viceroys 
have, besides, peculiar appointments suited to their ex- 
alted station. The salaries fixed by law are indeed ex- 
tremely moderate ; that of the viceroy of Peru is only 
thirty thousand ducats; and that of the viceroy of 
Mexico, twenty thousand ducats.** Of late they have 
been rais^ to forty thousand. 

^ Recop. lib. iii. tit. iii. o. 72. 
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These salaries, however, constitute but a small part 
of the revenue enjoyed by the viceroys. The exercise 
of an absolute authority extending to every department 
of government, and the power of disposing of many 
lucrative offices, afford them many opportunities of accu- 
mulating wealth. To these, which may be considered 
as legal and allowed emoluments, large sums, are often 
added by exactions, which, in countries so far removed 
from the seat of government, it is not easy to discover, 
and impossible to restrain. By monopolizing some 
branches of commerce, by a lucrative concern in others, 
by coimmng at the frauds of merchants, a viceroy may 
raise such an annual revenue, as no subject of any Euro- 
pean monarch enjoys.’ From the single article of presents 
made to him on the anniversary of his Name-day (which 
is always observed as a high festival), I am informed that 
a viceroy has been known to receive sixty thousand pesos. 
According to a Spanish saying, the legal revenues of a 
viceroy are known, his real profits depend upon his op- 
portunities and his conscience. Sensible of this, the 
kings of Spain, as I have formerly observed, grant a 
commission to their viceroys only for a few years. This 
circumstance, however, renders them often more rapa- 
cious, and adds to the ingenuity and ardour wherewith 
they labour to improve every moment of power which 
they know is hastening fast to a period ; and, short as its 
duration is, it usually affords sufficient time for repairing 
a shattered fortune, or for creating a new one. But 
even in situations so trying to human frailty, there are 
instances of virtue that remains unseduced. In the year 
1772', the Marquis de Croix finished the term of his 
viceroyalty in New Spain with unsuspected integrity ; 
and instead of bringing home exorbitant wealth, returned 
with the admiration and applause of a grateful people, 
whom his government had rendered happy. 

• See Note LVI. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The original plan of my father, the late Dr. Robertson, 
with respect to the History of America, comprehended 
not, only an account of the discovery of that country, 
and of the conquests and colonies of the Spaniards, but 
embraced also the history of the British and Portuguese 
establishments in the New World, and of the settle- 
ments made by the several nations of Europe in the 
West India islands. It was his intention not to have 
published any part of the work until the whole was com- 
pleted. In the preface to his History of America, he 
has stated the reasons which induced him to depart 
from that resolution, and to publish the two volumes 
which contain an account of the discovery of the New 
World, and of the progress of the Spanish arms and co- 
lonies in that quarter of the globe. He says, he had 
made some progress in the History of British America;” 
and he announces his intention to return to that part of 
his Work, as soon as the ferment which at that time 
prevailed in the British colonies in America should sub- 
side, and regular government be re-established. Various 
causes concurred in preventing him from fulfilling his 
intention. 

During the course of a tedious illness, which he early 
foresaw would have a fatal termination. Dr. Robertson 
at different times destroyed many of his papers. But 
after his death, I found that part of the History of 
British America which he had wrote many years before, 
and which is now offered to the public. It is written with 
his own hand, as all his works were ; it is as carefully 
corrected as any part of his manuscripts which I have 
ever seen ; and he had thought it worthy of being pre- 
served, as it escaped the flames to which so many other 
papers had been committed. I read it with the utmost 
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attention ; but, before i came to any resolution about 
the publication, I put the MS. into the hands of some 
of those friends whom my father used to consult on such 
occasions, as it would have been rashness and presump- 
tion in me to have trusted to my own partial decision. 
It was perused by some other persons also, in whose taste 
and judgment I have the greatest confidence : by all of 
them I was encouraged to ofier it to the Public, as a 
fragment curious and interesting in itself, and not infe- 
rior to any of my father’s works. 

When I determined to follow that advice, it was a 
circumstance of great weight with me, that as I never 
could think myself at liberly to destroy those papers, 
which my father had thought worthy of being preserved, 
and as I could not know into whose hands they might 
hereafter fall, I considered it as certain that they would 
be published at some future period, when they might 
meet with an Editor who, not being actuated by the 
same sacred regard for the reputation of the Author, 
which I feel, might make alterations and additions, and 
obtrude the whole on the pubKc as a genuine and au- 
thentic work. . The MS. is now published, such as it 
was left by the Author ; nor have I presumed to make 
any addition, alteration, or correction whatever. 

Wm. ROBERTSON. 

Queen-Street, Edinburgh, 

Aprily 1796. 
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Spirit of Thx dominions of Great Britain in America are 
awikeBcd next:iB.;ratent to those of Spain. Its acquisi- 
tions there are a recompense due to those dn- 
bu»’> (iis- terprising talents which prompted the EngUsli 
eovenes, enter early on the career of discovery, and 
to pursue it with persevering ardour. England was tiie 
second nation that ventured to visit the New Wnrld; 
The account of Columbus’s successful voyage filled dl 
Europe with astonishment and admiration. But in Eng- 
land it did something more ; it excited a vehementdesm 
of emulating the glory of Spain, and of aiming to obtain' 
some share in those advantages which were expected' 
in this new field opened to national activity. The at- 
tention of the English court had been tumed'towarda 
the discovery of unknown countries, by its negotiation 
with Bartholomew Columbus. Henry VII., having lis- 
tened to his propositions with a more favourable ear than 
could have been expected from a cautious, distrustful 
prince, averse by habit ds yrell as by temp^ to n^ and 
hazardous projects, ihe was mote easily induced t 0 >ap- 
prove of a vopge for disi^ery, proposed by some of 
his own Bubj^ts,'80on after the return of Christopher 
Columbus. 

^ut though the Englishviht^i^lrit to forin the 
fuiD^b had no^ at that period, attained to 

Dwigt- .gu(^ skitt in navigattopras qiiaBfied them for 
canning it into exeendon. From the inconsi- 
voi. v«i. M 
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derate ambition of it» ^naccbs, the nation had long 
wasted its genius wd activij^iu pt^icious and ineffec- 
tualj.edbrts to conquer Franco. . When this ill-directed 
ardou^ began to abated the fatal contest between the 
houses of ^p|r^ and I^c^ster turned the of one 
haifc^tiie kingdom ngaihst the other, and exhausted the 
vigour of both. }]buring the course of two centuries, 
while industry and commerce were making gradual 
progress, both in the south 9nd north of Europe, the 
English continued so blind to the advantages of their 
own situation, tha^ toey hardly began to b^d their 
thoughts ti^ards those objects and pumu^, to which 
they are indebted, for their present opulencp and power. 
Awhile the trading vessels of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
as' wdl as those of the Hans Towns, visited the most 
remote ports in Europe, and carried on an active inter- 
course with its yaridus nations, the English did little 
moi;e than creep along their own coasts, in small barks, 
wii\ch conyeye(|, jthe j>rodactions of one country to an- 
other. Iheir commeTCe was almost wholly passive. 
l!h^ wants ,were. supplied by strangers ; , and whatever 
pecessaiy or luxury of life their own country did not 
yields was, imported in foreign, bottoms. The cross of 
S|:b pooige v^as seldom displayed beyond the precincts 
of thp narrow seas, Hardly any English ship traded 


witi| ^Mun or ^Portugal before the beginning of the 
; wd hfdf a century more elapsed bo- 
fore EngliiGh inarinera becanie so adventurous as to 
enter me ^Mediterranean. 

^ &is infancy pf ; navigation, Henry could 


J net commit Ihe cphi^Ct/of an armament, des- 
t^ to explore p^pwp. regions, to Ips ow»- 
' ^^ts. ^^^ ea^ Giovm# faboio, a Ve- 

^ 1 ^ and 
^ *i^r&e bM- 




1, pr 'west, in order 
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to^^diBedrrBrcoimfarie^ bjr any Gfaiistfian states 

to ta^possesakni of&^^itt his naine, ^d t)$ canyon 
an exdOi^ye tr^ie frith the inhabitants, under con^tidil 
of paying a ii{& part of the free profit on evei^ Vdy^ 
to tito. crown. Thia cominissia^ Vas granted on 
^,1495, in leas than two years al^r the retuitt'4f Co-' 
lumbus from America.* But Cabot (for that is the name- 
be aarumed, in England, and by which he is best known)' 
<hd not set out oh his voyage for twh yearn. He, toger' 
X 4 ^. ther with his secogjd son Sebastian, embarked- at 
Brii^ol, on board a ship famished by the king, 
and was acec^panied by four smrdl barks, fitted' out 
the merchants of that city. 

„ As in that acre the most eminent navigators, 

eoren formed by the mstructions of Columbus, or 
fonn^aBd, mated by his example, were gu^ed by ideas de* 
S>t* 4 e his superior , knowledge and espe- 

* rience, Cabot bad adopted dm system of thht 

great man, concerning the prob^ility of openii^ 
a ndw and shorter pafsage to the East Indies, by holdup 
a western Course. TW opinions which Columbus lum 
formed With r^pect to the islands which he had disco^ 
vered, whi universally received; ' ' They were- supposdd 
to lie contignous to the gr^ continent of India, andtoi 
eonSfitute: a ^lilt oS the vast di^untries comptieh^d^ 
under thai general name. ' 0ab«t accordingly deemed it 
probable, toat,^ by steming to thk north^wS^ he nught 
reach Ihdiai^a dtorter^diitoe llian'tha^which'^'Cdmiii*' 
bus hid taken, and hap^ to i^l in with the const of 
Cathay, hr China, of Whose fisrtdity and opulence film 
deStri^ctionsof Marco Pol# had iijccitedh^hidi#BBi 
tsiw aMlitag w^ and nea#^ onSte 

discotmed'-^fl^ felanij; wluo^''^ 
and his iw' a few’ 

desmied th#' 
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Am 44 He-.laajded on both these, made some 

observations on their soil and productions, and 
brought off three of the natives. Continuing his course 
westward, he soon reached the continent of North Ame- 
rica, and sailed along it from the fifty-sixth to the thirty- 
eighth degree of latitude, from the coast of Labrador, to 
that of Virginia. As his chief object was to discover 
some inlet, that might open a passage -to the west, it 
does not appear that he landed anywhere during this 
extensive run ; and he retumgd to England without at- 
ten^ting either settlement, or conquest in any part of 
that contin^t.*’ 

w.., j If it had been Henry’s purpose to prosecute 
pr^t”bj object of the commission given by him to 
Cabot, and to take possession of the countries 
which he had discovered, the success of this 
voyage must have answered his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. His subjects were undoubtedly the first Europeans 
who had visited that part of the American continent, and 
ware entitled to whatever right of property prior dis- 
covery is supposed to confer. Countries which stretched 
in an uninterrupted course through such a large portion 
of the temperate zone, opened a prospect of settling to 
advantage' under mild climates, and in a fertile soil. 
But by the time that Cabot returned to En gland, he 
found both the state of affairs and the king’s inclination 
Unfavourable to any scheme, the execution of which 
would have required tranquillity and leisure. Henry 
was involve^ in a war with Scotland, and his kingdonx 
was not yet fiilly composed after the commotion excited 
by a formidable insurrection of his own subjects in the 
vnftt. . An ambassador from Ferdinand of Aragon was 
th 4 n in London ; and as Henry set a high value upon the 
fiiilhdf^p of th|ibt^|^$^^, for whose character he pro- 
fesi^ !tiiineh t^djnimfioft, perhaps from its similarily to 
hi& and was endeavouring to stroigthen their imion 

^ Monton'i Nnvitl Tmcti, m Chardiill’s Collect. iiL Sli, 
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by negotiating flie marriage wtSch afterward took place 
between his eldest son and the princess Catharine, he 
was cautious of giving any offence to a prince jealous to 
excess of all his rights. From the position of the islands 
and continent which Cabot had discovered, it was evi- 
dent that they lay within the limits of the ample dona- 
tive which the bounty of Alexander VI. had conferred 
upon Ferdinand and Isabella. No person,- in that age, 
questioned the validity of a papal grant ; and Ferdinand 
was not of a temper to relinquish any claim to which he 
had a shadow of title. Submission to the authority of 
the pope, and deference for an ally whom he courted, 
seem to haVe concurred with Henry’s own situation, in 
determining him to abandon a scheme, in which he had 
engaged with some degree of ardour and expectation. 
No attempt towards discovery was made in England 
during the remainder of his reign ; i(,nd Sebastian Cabot, 
finding no encouragement for Jiis active talents there, 
entered into the service of Spain.® 

Nor bis 5m. probable account of the sud- 

mediate (Jgn cessation of Heniy’s activity, after such suc- 
sndceasors. essay as might have encouraged 

bim to persevere. The advantages of commerce, as well 
as its nature, were so little understood in England about 
this peri^, that by an act of parliament in the year 
1488 , the taking of interest for the use of money was 
prohibited under severe penalties.** And by another 
law, the profit arising from dealing in bills of ek- 
change was condemned as savouring of usury.® It is not 
surprising, then, that ,no 'great effort should be made. to 
extend, trade, by a nation whose conunercial ideas were 

« Some icbemci of diicovery seem to hsTe been fonned in England towards Oie 
beginning of the rixteenUi century. But as there b no other memorial of them, t^ 
wlbt remains, in a patent granted by the kiM(,.,Jo the odTenturers, it is probabie 
that they were feebib or abortive projects. iniftrt^pt.*ad been made in con- 
sequence of this patent, it would not have esw^ thetaowledge of a oompijw so 
industrious and inqubiure as Hakluyt. In his patent, Henry rert^ts the odvan-' 
turert from encroaching on the countries diwovered hj tiw kings of Aita^^or 
other prince in confederacy with Engbnd. Rymei s rtadera, vol. xiif. p.s7. 

. <SHen. VU.C.5. , • S Hen. VII. o. 6. 
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still , so crude and illibcarad. But it is more didicult to 
discover what prevented this scheme of Henry VH. from 
being resumed duringthe reigps of his ^son and grandson ; 
and to give any reason why no attempt was made» either 
to explore the nordiem continent of America more fully, 
or to settle in it. Henry VIII. was frequently at^opeit 
enmity with Spain ; the value of the Spanish acquisi> 
tions in America had become so well known, as might 
have excited his desire to obtain some footing in those 
opulent regions ; and during a considerable part of his 
reign, the prohibitions in a papal bull would not have 
restrained him from making encroachment upon the 
Spanish dominions. But the reign of Jlenry was not 
&vourable toT the progress of discovery. During one 
period of it, the active part which he took in the affairs of 
the continent, and the vigour with which he engaged 
in the contest between the two mighty rivals, Charles V. 
and Francis I., gave foy occupation to the enterprising 
spirit both of the king and his nobility. During an- 
other period of his administration,, his famous contro- 
versy with the court of Rome kept the nation .in perpe- 
tual agitation and suspense. Ei^ossed by those objects, 
nmther ^ king nor the nobles had inclination or lei- 
sure to turn their attention to new pursuits ; and without 
their patronage and aid, the commercial part of the nar 
tmn was too inconsiderable to make any ^prt of conse- 
quence. Though England, by its total separation from 
the church of Rome, soon after the accession of Edward 
VI., ctiselaimed that authority which, by its presumptuous^ 
partition of the globe between two ffivourite natinna, cir- 
cumscribed the activity of every other state within veiy 
narrow limits, yet a feeble minority, distracted with fac- 
ticm, was not a juncture fcr forming schemes of doubtfiil 
si|K!cess» and xemotei utility. The bigotry of Mary, and< 
^ inaxii^ with Philip* disposed her, to pay a sacred 
rtigaid to -timt grant of .tf^ holy.^!^ which vested in a 
husband, on Whom she doated, an exdusiye right to 
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every part of the New World. 'Thus, through" a singular 
succession of various causes, sixty-one years elapsed 
from the time that the English discovered North Ame-r 
rica, during which their monarchs gave little attention 
to that country Which was destined to be annexed to 
their crown, and to be a chief source of its opulence 
and power. 

Expe- But though the public contributed little to- 
south*” wards the progress of discovery, naval skill, 
Americ*. knowledge of commerce, and a spirit pf enter- 
oommand prisc', began to spread among the English, 
tian'ca- Dul’ing the reign of Henry VIII. several new 
'"*• channels of trade were opened, and private ad- 
venturers visited remote countries, with which England 
had formerly no intercourse. Some merchants of Bristol, 
having fitted out two ships for the southern regions of 
America, committed the conduct of them to Sebastian 
Cabot, who had quitted the service of Spain. He visited 
the coasts of Brazil, and touched at the islands 
of Hispaniola and Puerto Rico; and though thia 
voyage seems not to have been beneficial to the adven- 
turers, it extended the sphere of English navigation, and 
added to the national stock of nautical science.' Thou'^h 
disappointed in their expectations of profit in this first 
essay, the merchants were not discouraged. They seiit, 
successively, several vessels from different ports towards 
the same quarter, and seem to have carried on an intet^- 
loping trade in the Portuguese settlements with succeSSJ* 
Nor was it only towards the West, that the activity Of 
the English was directed. Other merchants began ffS 
extend their commercial vieWs to the East ; and by es- 
tablishing ail intercourse With several islands in the Ar- 
chipelago, and with some of thO towns on the coast of 
Syria, they found a neW mark^fi^' WOollett cloths' 
only manufacture which the na^on had begun ii6 cni€- 
vate)^ and sU|^lied their countrymen Unth ilutouS JftO- 
r HiSdiijt,flr.49S. ' f lMd:fii.7()6*. 
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du^tione pf the Ea^t, fonperly u^own,.or lefieivedfrom 

the Veneliani! at w exorbitant price." . 

' umnc- But the discovery of a shorter passage to the 
teJIpu East Indies, by the norih-west, was still thefa- 
vourite project of the nation, which beheld with 
pam^ to envy the wast wealth that flowed into Portugal 

this East , •« - .. . 

Indies, from its Commerce with those regions. Ihe 
scheme was accordingly twice resumed under the long 
i5*r and administration of Henry VIII. ; first, with some 
1536 . slender aid from the king, and then l^y private 
merchants. Both voyages were disastrous and unsuc> 
cessful, In the former, one of the ships was lost. In 
the latter, the stock of provisions was so ill-proportioned 
to the number of the crew, that although they were biit 
six months at sea, many perished with hunger, and the 
survivors were constrained to support life by feeding on 
the bodies of their dead companions.’ 

Sir Hugh The vigour of a commercial spirit did notre- . 

lax in the reign of Edward VI. The great fishery 
aearcb of a jjjg ][)anks of Newfoundland became an ob- 

north-east • 

■ pauage. ject of attention ; and from some regulations for. 
the encouragement of that branch of trade,' it seems fo 
have been prosecuted with activity and success." But 
the prospect of opening a communication with China 
and the Spice Islands, by some other route than round 
the Cape of Good Hope, still continued to allure the 
Englis^i more than any scheme of adventure. Cabot, 
whose opinion was deservedly of high authority in 
whatever related to naval enterprise, warmly urged the 
En^sh to make another attempt' to discover this pas- 
sage. As it had been, thrice searched for in vain, by 
steering towards the north-west, he proposed that alri^ 
sh^nldi now be made by theporth-eastj and supported^ 
;&is fulyice by such plausihle 'reasons and conjectures, 
as ei)icLted sanguine exp^^tipns of success. Several 
ndblenten end persons of rank| together with smne prin- . 

» IbUoTt, S. 96, &c. * Ibid. U SIS. fcc.} iii. 1S9, ISO. k.ibid. W, isf. 
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cipal merchants, having assofciated for this purpose, 
were incorporated, bj a charter from the king, under the 
title of The Company of Merchant Adventurers fo>r the 
Discpvery of Regions, Dominions, Islands, and places 
unknown. Cabot, who was appointed governor 
of this company, soon fitted out two ships and 
a bark, furnished with instructions in his own hand, 
which discover the great extent both of his naval skill 
and mercantile sagacity. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was intrusted with the 
command, stood directly northwards along the coast of 
Norway, and doubled the North Cape. But in 
‘ that tempestuous ocean, his small squadron was 
separated in a violent storm. Willoughby’s ship and 
Wiiiough-. bark took refuge in an obscure harbour in 
^ desert part df Russian Lapland, where he and 
om of his all his companions were frozen to death. Richard 
terTit’''”' Chancelour, the captain of the other vessel. 
Archangel, more fortunate; he entered the White 
sea, and wintered in safety at Archangel. Though no. 
vessel of' any foreign nation had ever visited that quar- 
ter of the globe before, the inhabitants received their 
new visitors with an hospitality which would have done 
honour to a more polished people. The English learned 
there,- that this was a province of a vast empire, subject 
to the great duke or Czar of Muscovy, who resided in 
a ^eat city twelve hundred miles from Arch- 
tain tMis angel. Chancelour, with a spirit becoming an 
.Moscow. Qjjggp employed in an expedition for discovery,^ 
did not hesitate a moment about the part which he ought 
to talcpj and set out for that distant capital. On his ar- 
rival in Moscow, he was admitted to audijence, . and 
delivered a letter which the captain of each ship had 
received from Edward VI. for the sovereign of whatever- 
country they should discover,’ to John Vasilowitz, yho 
at diat time filled the Ruwian throne. John, ihotfi^ 
he ruled over his subjects with the cruelty add cispi^ 
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of a barbarous despiot, was not destitute of political sa- 
gacity. He instantly perceived the happy consequences 
that might flow from opening an intercourse between 
his dominions and the western nations of Enrope ; and, 
delighted with the fortunate event to which he was in- 
debted for this unexpected benefit, he treated Chance- 
lour with great respect ; and, by a letter to the king of 
F b i5“4 invited his subjects to trade in the 

" Russian dominions, with ample promises of pro-, 
tection and favour.' 

Chancelour, on his return, found Mary seated 
^eood Qjj the English throne. The success of this 
Ros^ voyage, the, discovery of a n^w course of navi- 
gation, the establishment of commerce with a vast em- 
pire,, the name of which was then hardly known in the 
West, and the hope of arriving, in this direction, at those 
ifegiors which had been so long the object of desire, 
excited a wonderful ardour t6 prosecute the design with 
gjreater vigour. Mary, implicitly guided by her hus- 
band in every act of administration, was not unwilling 
to .turn the commercial activity of her subjects towards a 
quarter where if could not excite the jealousy of Spain, 
by encroaching on its possessions in the New World. 
She wrote to John Vasilowitz' in the most respectful 
terms, courting his friendship. She confirmed the 
charter of Edward VI., empowered Chancelour, and 
two ageniS appointed by the company, to negotiate 
with the Czar in her name ; and according to ;&e spirit 
of fl^t age, she gmnted an esEclusive fight of witii 

Russia hi) the Corporation of Merchant Adventurers.™ 
In virtue of tiiis> they not onl^ established an active and 
^dnful commerce with Russia, but, -in hopes of reach- 
ing CMiia, tiiey pushed* liieir discoveries eastwards to 
the^coa^ of Nova- ^lembla,. stra|Es of Waigatz,^' and 
towdr^ the mOuthdf the gr^flvef Cby. Btif in 
frbzeh^li^^h^h nature s&^m not td hnve dh^ed for 

RiiSdw^tri;’ 3S6, ' ■■ 1|^. i. 353, &c. 
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navigation, they were exposed Ito innmneraye disasters, 
and met with successive disappointments. 

CoinmnDi- Nor were the^ attempts to open a commu;* 
^th indu Bication with India made only in this channel, 
bj land. They appointed some of their fsictors to accom- 
pany the Russian caravans which travelled into Persia 
by the way of Astracan and the Caspian sea, instruct- 
ing them to penetrate as far as possible towards the East, 
and to endeavour, not only to establish a trade with 
those countries, but to acquire every , information that 
might afford any light towards the discovery of a pas- 
sage to China by the north-east." Notwithstanding a 
variety of dangers to which they were exposed in tra- 
velling through so many provinces, inhabited by fierce 
and licentious nations, some of these factors reached 
Bokara, in the province of Chorassan ; and though pre- 
vented from advancing farther by the civil wars which 
desolated the country, they returned to Europe with 
some hopes of extending the commerce of the companjr 
into Persia, and with much intelligence concerning the 
state of those remote regions of the east." 

Bipea;. The successful progress of the Merchant Ad- 
venturers in discovery roused the emulation of 
Africa, their countrymen, and turned their activity 
into new channels. A commercial intercourse, hitherto 
unattempted by the English, having been opened with 
the coast of Barbary, the specimens which that afforded 
of the valuable productions of Africa invited, some en- 
terprisji^ navigators to visit the more remote provinces 
of that quarter of the globe. They sailed alopg its 
western shore, traded in different ports on both sides of 
the Line, and after acquiring considerable knowledge 
of those countries, returned i^ith a cargo of gold dust, 
ivory, and other' rich comi^dities,. little known at that- 
time in England. Th|s. commerce with Africa seems tQ> 
have beat pursued with« vigour,, and ^as at thatthpkno 

■Hakluyt, i. aOI. , ■ ibid. i. SIO# icc. 
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less innocent than lucrative; .for as th<f English had 
then no demand for slaves, they carried it on for many 
years, •withont'Violatirig'the rj^hts of humanity. Thus 
far did the En^sh advance dhling a period which may 
be cohsidej^d asJ|^e infant state of their navigation and 
commerce ; ' and' j^b)e as its steps at that time appear 
to us, we trace them with an interesting curiosity, and 
(look back with satisfaction to the early essays of that 
spirit which we now behold in the full maturity of its 
strength. 'Even in those first efforts of the English, an 
intelligent observer will discern presages of their future 
improvement. As soon as the activity of the nation was 
put in motion, it topk various directions, and exerted 
itself in each with that steady, petsevering industry, 
which is the soul and guide of commerce. ^Ilfeither dis- 
couraged by the hardships and dangers to which they 
w^ife exposed in those northern seas which they first at- 
' teinpted to explore, nor .afraid of venturing into.the sultry 
climates of the torrid zone, the English, during the reigns 
of Heniy VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, opened some of 
the most considerable sources of their commercial opu- 
lence, and gavOh beginning to their trade with^rkey, 
with Africa, with Russia, and with Newfoundland. 

By the progress which England had already 
made in navigation and commerce. It was now 
prepar^ for advancing farther ; and bn the acces- 
. sionofElizabethtothethrone,aperiodcommmced 
extremely lluspieious to this spirit which was risi^ in the 
nation. The domestic tranquillity of the kingdc^^ain- 
tain^, almost uithoirt interniption, during the course of 
a Icmg and prosperous' reign ;• the peace with foreign nar' 
tk^, that subsisted more than twenty years after Eliza- 
be^ 'was seated on the throne; tj^e.:iqtieen’s attentive' 
ecohoihy]| which exempted subjects from the burden, 
of taxes dppressive to trade ; thepbpularify df her adiQ|^ 
nistration, were all fay oura,blq.^...commerci3l enterprise, 
and called it forth' intoi^vigorons exertion. %e dis- 
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ceming eye of ^EKzabeth having eatly perceiyed, that tlie 
security of a kingdom, environed by the sea, depended on 
its naval force, she began her government with adding to 
the number and strength m the royal navy ; which, during 
a factious minority, and a reign intent on np object but 
that of suppressing heresy, had been, neglected, and suf- 
fered to decay. She filled her arsenals with naval stores t 
she f>uilt several ships of ^reat force, according to the 
ideas of that age, and encoure^d her subjects to imitate 
her example, that they might no longer depend on fo- 
reigners, from whom the English had hitherto purchased 
all vessels of any considerable burden.’’ By those ef- 
forts the skill of the English artificers was improved, the 
number of sailor^ increased, and tlie attention of the 
public turned to the navy, as the most important national 
object. Instead of .abandoning any of, the new chan- 
nels of comhxerce, which had been opened' in the • three 
preceding reigns, the English frequented them with 
greater assiduity, and the patronage of their sovereigfn 
added vigour to all their efforts. In order to secure to 
them the continuance of their exclusive trade with Rus-. 
sia, Elizabeth cultivated the connexion with John Vasi- 
lowitz, which had been formed by her predecessor, and, 
by successive embassies, gained his confidence so tho- . 
roughly, that the English enjoyed that lucrative privilege 
during his long reign. She encouraged the Company of 
Merc^^t Adventurers, whose monopoly of the Russian 
trade was confirmed by act of parliament,'’^ resume 
their d^^;n of penetrating into Persia by land. Their se- 
cond attempt, conducted with greaterprudence, or uAder- 
i5«*. ^ favourable jimcture fhan the first, 

was mere successful.' . Their agmits arrived in the 
Persian court, and obtained suehprotection and immunities 
from the Shah, that for a codise of years they caniefi on.a 
gainful copuneripe in his kingdom and, by frequentfi]|t 

p Canid. Anmiei, edit 16t5 ; foL 
4 i ’ > IWd. i.S44i 
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t^e various provinces of Persia, became so well ac- 
quainted with the Vast riches ^ tbe'East, as strengthened 
their desi^ of (gening a more dir^ intearcoUrse with 
those fertile r^|^ns by sea. 

niake?**^ ^ every effort to accomplish this by the 

time " noilh-east had proved abortive, a scheme was 
JlT&^er formed, under the patronage of the earl of 
weat”plJ^ Warwick, the head of the enterprising family of 
sage. Dudley, to make a new attempt, by holding an 
Opposite coursei by the north-west. The conduct of this 
enterprise was committed to Martin Frobisher, an officer 
1576,1577, of experience and reputation. In three successive 
and 1578 . yoyages, he explored the inhospitable coast of La- 
brador, and that of Greenland (to which Elizabeth gave 
the name of Meta Incognita), without ducpvering any 
probable appea^ce of that passage to India for which 
he-sought. This new disappointment was sensibly felt, 
and might have damped the . spirit of naval enterprise 
among the English, if it had not resumed fresh vi- 
SirFmncis gour, amidst the general exultation of the na- 
rouB^Ao'tion, upon the successffil expedition of Francis 
world; Drake. That bold navigator, emulous of the glory 
which Magellan had acquired by sailing round the globe, 
formed a scheme of attempting a voyage, which all Eu- 
rope had admired for sixty years, without venturing to 
follow the Pcflibjiguese discoverer in his adventurous 
cpurse. Drake, undertook this with a feeble squadron, 
in which &e Uftgest vessel did not exceed a hundred tons, 
and he accomplished it with' no less credit t«; himself, 
thanbpnour to his country. Even in this vojrage, con- 
ducted with other views, Drdce seems not to have been 
inattentive to t^e favourite object of his countiymen, the 
discovery of a ueu^ rpute*to India. B^re he quitted the 
Pacific Ocean, in order to stretch tdWards the Philippine 
^plids, he ranged along th^ coast.of Califianhia, as h^ 
,^the, latitude of forty-two degrees north, in hopes of 
covering, on' that side, the (Mimunicatie^ bet^lveen the 
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two seas, which had so often been searched for in vain on 
the othCT. But this was the only unsuccessful attempt of 
Drake. The excessive cold of the climate, intolerable to 
men who had long been, accustomed tp tropical heat, 
obliged him to stop short in his progress towards the 
north ; and whether or not there be any passive from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean in that quarter, is a point 
still unascertained.’ 


Enthu. Prom this period, the English seem to have 
siasm of coufided in their own abilities and courage, as 
discovery, navd enterprise. They had now vi- 

sited every region to which navigation extended in that 
age, and had rivalled the nation of highest repute for naval 
skill in its most splendid exploit. But notwithstanding 
the knowledge which they had acquired of the different 
quarters qf the globe, they had not, hitherto attempted 
any settlement out of their OAvn coimtiy. Their mw- 
chants had not yet acquired such a degree, either of 
wealth, or of political influence, as were requisite to- 
wards carrying a scheme of colonization into execution. 
Persons of noble birth were destitute of the ideas and 
information which might have disposed them to patronise 
such a design. The growing power of Spain, however, 
and the ascendant over the other nations of Europe to 
which it had attained under Charles V. and his son, na- 
turally turned the attention of mankind towards the im- 
portance of those settlements in the New World, to which 
they were so much indebted for that pre-eminence. The 


intercpio^ between Spain and England, during the reign 
of Phib|i^'hnd Mary ; the resort of the Spanish nobility 
to the Engli^ court, while Philip resided there ; the 
study of the Spanish language, which bec^e fashionable ; 
and the translation of several histories of America into 


English, diffused gradually .through the nation a more 
k^oi^}e4ge of the policy of Spain in planting its 
c(^ni^, and of t^ adv^tages which it derived from 


lii. 440. Gamd. Annal. 301, &c. 
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them. When hostilities'commenced between Elizabeth 
and Philip, the prospect of allying Spain by sea opened 
a new career to ^e enterprising spirit of the English no- 
bility. Almosl every eminent^eader of the age aimed 
at distinguishing himself by naval exploits. That, ser- 
• vice, apd the ideas connected with it, the discovery of un- 
, known countries, the establishment of distant colonies, 
and the enriching of commerce by new commodities, 
became familiar to pi^ons of rank. 

^ In consequence ofall those concurring causes, 

the English began seriously to form plans of 
NoX "* settling colonies in those parts of America which 
America. Jjjtherto they had only visited. The projectors 
and patrons of these plans were mostly persons of rank 
, influence. Among them. Sir Humphry Gilbert, of 
j Cp mpton in Devonshim? ought to be, mentioned with.tim 
^^Spctipn due to the conductor of the first English co- 
to .America. He had early rendered himself conspi- 
cuous byshis military services both in France and Ire- 
landj and having afterward turned his attention to naval 
lie published a discourse concerning the. pro- 
babiUfy of a north-west passage, which discovered no 
inconsiderable portion both of learning and ingenuity, 
niingled with the «ithusiasm,the credulity, and sanguine 
^pectations, vriiiich incite men to new and hazardous 
rntdertakings,* . With those talents be was deemed a pro- 
per person to be employed in establiihing a new colony, 
jbm h, and e^V queen letters pa- 

twt, vesting in him sufficient powem for this 
purpose^; ; 

As 4s Jthe first diarter to a colony, granted 

r by the crown of England, the articll^ in it merit 
parti 9 ular,|^|tenllou, as they^afoMt^e ideas>of 
t^at aige wito msi^ to^lhe^patiire ,^su<^Settlem^s. 

of ^ . |md it 
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Christian prince or people. She vests in him, his heirs 
and assigns for ever, the foil right of property in the soil 
of those countries whereof he shall take possession. She 
permits such of her subjects as were willing to accompany 
Gilbert in his voyage, to go and settle in the countries 
which he shall plant. She empowers him, his heirs and 
assigns, to dispose of whatever portion of those lands he 
shall judge meet to persons settled there, in fee simple, 
according to the laws of England. She ordains, that 
all the lands granted to Gilbert shall hold of the crown 
of England by homage, on payment of the fifth part of 
the gold or silver ore found there. She confers upon 
him, his heirs and assigns, the complete jurisdictions 
and royalties, as well marine as other, within the said 
lands and seas thereunto adjoining; and as their com- 
mon safety and interest would render good government 
necessary in their new settlements, she gave Gilbert, his 
heirs and assigns, full power to convict, punish, pardon, 
govern and rule, by their good discretion and policy, as 
well in causes capital or criminal as civil, both marine 
and other, all persons who shall, from time to time, set- 
tle within the said countries, according to such statutes, 
laws, and ordinances, as shall be by him, his heirs and 
assigns, devised and established for their better govern- 
ment. She declared, that all who settled there should 
have and enjoy all the privileges of free denizens and 
natives of England, any law, custom, or usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding. And finally, she prohibited 
all persons from attempting to .settle within two hundred 
leagues of any place which Sir Humphrey Gilbert, or 
his associates, shall have occupied, during the space of 
six years." 

First ex. With those extraordinary powers, suited to 
pedition the high uotions of authority and prerogative 
prevalent in England during the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy, but very repugnant to more recent ideas with re- 

u Hakluyt, iii. 135. 
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sped to the rights of freemen, jvho voltintarily unite to 
fbim^ oolony, Gilbert began to collect associates, and to 
prepare for embarkation. His own character, and the 
zealous efforts of his half-brother Walter Ralegh, who, 
even in his early youth, displayed those splendid talents, 
and that undaunted spirit, which create admiration and 
confidence, soon procured him a sufficient number of 
followers. But his success was not suited either to the 
sanguine hopes of his countr3nnen, or to the expense of 
his preparations. Two expeditions, both of which he 
conducted in person, ended disastrously. In the 
last he himself perished, without having effected 
his intended settlement on the continent of America, or 
performing any thing more worthy of notice, than the 
empty formality of taking possession of the island of 
Newfoundland, in the name of his sovereign. The dis- 
seosions among his officers ; the licentious and ungo- 
vernable spirit of some of his crew ; his total ignorance 
of the countries which he purposed to occupy; his mis- 
fortune in approaching the continent too far towards the 
northi 'where the inhospitable coast of Cape Breton did 
not invite them to settle ; the shipwreck of his largest 
vessel; and, above all, the scanty -provision which the 
fisnds of a private man could make of what was requisite 
far establishing a new colony, were the true causes to 
windi the failure of the enterprise must be imputed, not 
to^any deficiency of abilities or resolution in its leader.* 
tbe plan miscarriage of a scheme, in which 

Mfpmed Gilbert had wasted his fortune, did not discou- 
**^*^egh. .j^alegh. He adopted all his brother’s 
ideas ; and applying to the queen, in whose favour he 
. 1^84. stood high at that time, he procmed a pat^t, 
**^***®’ with jurii^iction and prerogatives as ample as 
had been granted unto Gilbert.’' Ralegh, no less eager 

A iw I®®*®®™*®f^®°to^*¥J®rt*dcethescheme,instai^y 

' ' dispatched two smal^^^essels, und^ the commit 

^ Hakluyt, iu. 143, &c. *43. 
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of Amadas and Barlow,, two df&cers of trust, to visit die 
countries which he intended to settle, and to acquire 
some previous knowledge of their coasts, their soil, and 
productions. In order to avoid Gilbert’s error, 

JJiscovery , , , 

ofvir- in holding too far north, they took their course 
by the Canaries and the West India islands, and 
approached the North American continent by the gulf of 
Florida. Unfortunately, their chief researches were made 
in that part of the country now known by the name of 
North Carolina, the province in America most destitute 
of commodious harbours. They touched first at an 
island, which they call Wokocon (probably Ocakoke), 
situated on the inlet into Pamplicoe sound, and then at 
Roanoke, near the mouth of Albemarle sound. In both 
they had some intercourse with the natives, whom they 
found to be savages, with all the characteristic qualities 
of uncivilized life, bravery, aversion to labour. Hospi- 
tality, a propensity to admire, and a willingness to ex- 
change their rude productions for English commodities, 
especially for iron, or any of the useful metals of .wiuch 
they were destitute. After spending a few weeks ip this 
traffic, and in visiting some parts of the adjacent conti- 
nent, Amadas and Barlow returned to England 
two of the natives, and gave such splendid 
descriptions of the beauty of the country, the fertility «(f 
the soil, and the mildness of the climate, that Elizabeth, 
delighted with the idea of occupying a territory so far su- 
perior to the barren regions towards the north hitherto 
visited by her subjects, bestowed on it the name of Vir- 
ginia; as a memorial that this' happy discovery had 
been made under a virgin queen.^ 

Colony es- Thcir report encouraged Ralegh to hasten 
in Virginia his propaffatioiis for taking possession of such an 
^idard inviting property. He fitted out a squadron of 
(^BvUie. seven Hsmall ships^ under the command of 'Sir 
Richard Grewville, a num of honourable birth, and of 

y Hakfuyt, iii. 116. 
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conrage so undaunted as to be conspicuous even in that 
gallant age. But the spirit of that predatory war which 
the English carried on against Spain, mingled with this 
scheme of settlement; and on this account, as well as 
from unacquaintance with a more direct and shorter 
course to North America, Greenville sailed by die West 
India islands. He spent some time in cruising among 
these, and in taking prizes ; so that it was towards the 
close of June before he arrived on the coast of North 
America. He touched at both the islands where Ama- 
das and Barlow had landed, and made some excursions 
into different parts of the continent round Pamplicoe and 
Albemarle sounds. But as, unfortunately, he did not 
advance far enough towards the north, to discover the 
noble bay of Ghesapeak, he established the colony 
which he left on the island of Roanoke, an in- 
commodious station, without any safe harbour, and al- 
most uninhabited.^ 

In danger This colony Consisted only of one hundred and 
ia/by%- eighty persons, under the command of captain 
twns’to*" assisted by some men of note, the most 

England, distinguished of whom was Hariot, an eminent 
mathematician. Their chief emplo3rment, during a re- 
sidence of nine months, was to obtain a more extensive 
knowledge of the country; and their researches were 
carried on with greater spirit, and reached farther than 
could have been expected from a colony so feeble, and in 
a station so disadvantageous. But from the same impa- 
tience of indigent adventurers to acquire sudden wealth, 
which gave a wrong direction to the industry of the Spa- 
niards in their settlements, the greater part of the Eng- 
lish seem to have considered nothing as worthy of atten- 
tion but mines of gold and silver. These they sought 
for wherever they came : these they inquired after with 
unwearied eagerness. The savages soon discovered the 
favourite objects which allured them, 'and artfully amusbd 

* Haklojtg lii. 951. 
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them with so many tales conderning pearl fisheries, and 
rich mines of various metals, that Lane and his compa- 
nions wasted their time and activity in the chimerical 
pursuit of these, instead of labouring to raise provisions 
for their own subsistence. On discovering the deceit of 
the Indians, they were so much exasperated, that from 
expostulations and reproaches, they proceeded to open 
1686 ^*®‘‘’rility. The supplies of provisions which they 

had been accustomed to receive from the natives 
were of course withdrawn. Through their own negli- 
gence, no other precaution had been taken for their sup- 
port. Ralegh, having engaged in a scheme too expen- 
sive for his narrow funds, had not been able to send 
them that recruit of stores with which Greenville had 
promised to furnish them early in the spring. The co- 
lony, reduced to the utmost distress, and on the point of 
perishing with famine, was preparing to disperse into dif- 
ferent districts of the country in quest of food, when 
Junei Francis Drake appeared with his fleet, re- 
turning from a sticcessfid expedition against the 
Spaniards in the West Indies. A scheme which he 
formed, of furnishing Lane and his associates with such 
supplies as might enable them to remain with comfort in 
their station, was disappointed by a sudden storm, in 
which a small vessel that he destined for their service 
was dashed to pieces ; and as he could not supply them 
with another, at their joint request, as they were worn 
. out with fatigue and famine, he carried them 

June 19 . , -nil. 

home to bngland. 

Know- ' Such was the inauspicious beginning of the 
ledge of English Settlements iu the New World: and, 

the coon- o i . i . i ^ 

trjr ac- after exciting high expectations, this first attempt 
tus expe- produced no effect but that of affording a more 
complete knowledge of the country ; as it enabled 
Hariot, a man of science and observation, to describe 
its soil, climate, productions, and the manners of its in^ 

^ Hakluj^t, ii. 255. Camd. Aunal. 387, 
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habitante, with a degree bf accurac7 which mento no 
iflcWsideraWe praise, when compared with the childish 
and marvellous tales published by several of the ear y 
visitants of the New World. There is another conse- 
quence of this abortive colony important enough to en- 
title it to a place in history. Lane and his associates, y 
their constant intercourse with the Indians, had acquired 
Use of to- ^ relish for their favourite enjoyment of smoking 
bacco in- tobacco ; to the use of which, the credulity of 
fa that people not only ascribed a thousand imagi- 
nary virtues, but their superstition considered the 
plant itself as a gracious gift of the gods, for the soImb 
of human kind, and the most acceptable offering which 
man can present to heaven.” They brought with them 
a specimen of this new commodity to England, and 
taught their countrymen the method of using it ; whicli 
Ralegh, and some young men of fashion, fondly adopted. 
From imitation of them, from love of novelty, and from 
the favourable opinion of its salutary qualities enter- 
tained by several physicians, the practice spread among 
the Eitiglish. The Spaniards and Portuguese had, pre- 
vious to this, introduced it in other parts of Europe. 
This habit of taking tobacco gradually extended from 
the extremities of the north to those of the south, and 
in one form or other seems to be equally grateful to the 
inhabitants of every climate ; and by a singular caprice 
bf the human species, no less inexplicable than unex- 
ampled (so bewitching is the acquired taste for a weed 
of no manifest utility, and at first not only unjpleasant, 
but nauseous), that it has become almost as universal as 
the demands of those appetites originally implanted in 
•Oto nature. Smoking was the first mode of taking to- 
becbo in England 5 and we learn from the comic writers 
towards the close of the sixteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth, fhUt this was deemed one of 
the accomplishments of a man of fashion and spirit. 

fc Hariot ap. HakluTt, iH. «71. De Brj. America, Pan i 
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A few days after Drake departed from Roanoke, a 
small bark, dispatched by Ralegh, widi a supply of stores 
for the colony, landed at the plane where the English 
had settled ; but on finding it deserted by their country- 
men, they returned to England. The bark was hardly 
gone, when Sir Richard Greenville appeared with three 
ships. After searching in vain for the colony which he 
had planted, without being able to learn what had be- 
fallen it, he left fifteen of his crew to keep possession of 
the island. This handful of men was soon overpowered 
and cut in pieces by the savages.' 

Baiegh’s Though all Ralegh’s efforts to establish a co- 
™ Virginia had hitherto proved abortive^ 
scuic 8 and had been defeated by a succession of disas- 
Vir^niiL* ters and disappointments, neither his hopes nor 
1587. resources were exhausted. Early in the follow- 
ing year, he fitted out three ships, under the command of 
captain John White, who carried thither a colony more 
numerous than tliat which had been settled under Lane. 
On their arrival in Virginia, after viewing the face of the 
country covered with one continued forest, which to 
tlicm appeared an uninhabited wild, as it was occupied 
only by a few scattered tribes of savages, they discovered 
that they were destitute of many things which they 
deemed essentially necessary towards their subsistence 
in such an uncomfortable situation ; and, with one voice, 
requested White, their commander, to return to Eng- 
land, as the person among them most likely to solicit, 
with efficacy, the supply on which depended the exist- 
ence of the colony. White landed in his native country 
at a most unfavourable season for die negotiation which 
he had undertaken. He found the nation in universal 
alarm at the foriiudablc preparations of Philip II. to in- 
vade England, and collecting all its force to oppose the 
fleet to which he had arrogantly given the name of the 

c Hakluyt, iii. 265. 283. 
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Invincible Armada. Ralegh, Greenville, and all the most 
zealous patrons of the new settlement, were called to act 
a distinguished part in the operations of a year equally 
interesting and glorious to England. Amidst 
danger so imminent, and during a contest for the 
honour of their sovereign and the independence of their 
country, it was impossible to attend to a less important 
and remote object. The unfortunate colony in 
l^rishes Roanoke received no supply, and perished mise- 
y amine, famine, or by the unrelenting cruelty of 

those barbarians by whom they were surrounded. 

During the remainder of Elizabeth's reign, 
the design the Scheme of establishing a colony in Virginia 
not resumed. Ralegh, with a most aspiring 
Viiginia. mind and extraordinary talents, enlightened by 
knowledge no less uncommon, had the spirit and the de- 
fects of a projector. Allured by new objects, and always 
giving the preference to such as were most splendid and 
arduous, he was apt to engage in undertakings so 
vast and so various, as to be far beyond his power 
of accomplishing. He was now intent on peopling 
and improving a large district of country in Ireland, 
of which he had obtained a grant from the queen. 
He was a deep adventurer in the scheme of fitting 
out a powerful armament against Spain, in order 
to establish Don Antonio on the throne of Portugal. 
He had begun to form his favourite but visionary plan, 
of penetrating into the province of Guiana, where he 
fondly dreamed of taking possession of inexhaustible 
wealth, flowing from the richest mines in the New 
World. Amidst this multiplicity of projects, of such 
promising appearance, and recommended by novelty, he 
naturally became cold towards his ancient and hitherto 
unprofitable scheme of settling a colony in Virginia, 
and was easily induced to assign his right of property 
in that country, which he had never visited, together 
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with all the privileges contained in his patent, to Sir 
March, Thomas Smith, and a company of merchants in 
1596. London. This company, satisfied with a paltry 
traffic- carried on by a few small barks, made no attempt 
to take possession of the country. Thus, after a period 
of a hundred and six years from the time that Cabot 
diseovered North Ameriea, in the reign of Henry VII., 
and of twenty years from the time that Ralegh planted 
the first colony, there was not a single Englishman 
settled there at the demise of queen Elizabeth, in the 
year 1G03. 

Circum- I ^i^ve already explained the causes of this, 
Enzabeth’s^'^*^*“8^ the period previous to the accession of 
Elizabeth. Other causes produced the same 
to coloni- efiect under her administration. Though for 
one half of her reign England was engaged in 
no foreign war, and commerce enjoyed that perfect 
security which is friendly to its progress ; though the 
glory of her later years gives the highest tone of eleva- 
tion and vigour to the national spirit ; the queen her- 
self, from her extreme parsimony, and her aversion to 
demand extraordinary supplies of her subjects, was 
more apt to restrain than to second the ardent genius 
of her people. Several of the most splendid enterprises 
in her reign were concerted and executed by private 
adventurers. All the schemes for colonization were 
carried on by the funds of individuals, without any' 
public aid. Even the felicity of her government was 
adverse to the establishment of remote colonies. So 
powerful is the attraction of our native soil, and such 
our fortunate partiality to the laws and manners of our 
own country, that men seldom choose to abandon it, 
unless they be driven away by oppression, or allured 
by vast prospects of sudden wealth. But the provinces 
of America, in which the English attempted to settle, 
did not, like those occupied by Spain, invite them 
thither by any appearance of silver or golden mines. 
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AH' tkeir hopes of gaia. niicce distant ; and. diey saw 
that nothing could he earned but by persevering exer- 
tions of industry. The maxims of Elizabeth's adminis- 
tration were, in their general tenor, so popular, as did 
not force her subjects to emigrate, 'in order to escape 
from the heavy or vexatious hand of power. It seems 
to have been with difliculty that these slender bands of 
planters were collected, on which the writers of that 
age bestow the name of the first and second Virginian 
colonies. The fulness of time for English colonisation 
was not yet arrived. 

1603 . Bat the succession of the Scottish line to the 
James ^ crown of England hastened its approach. James 
hardly seated on the throne before he dis- 
ment of pacific intentions, and he soon ter- 

coionies. minated the long war which had been carried 
on between Spain and England, by an amicable treaty. 
From that period, uninterrupted tranquillity continued 
during his reign. Many persons of high rank, and of 
ardent ambition, to whom the war with Spain had af- 
forded constant employment, and presented alluring 
prospects, not only of fame but of wealth, soon became 
so impatient of languishing at home without occupa- 
tion or object, that their invention was on the stretch 
to find some exercise for their activity and talents. 
To both these North America seemed to open a new 
field, and schemes of carrying colonies thither became 
more general and more popular. 

^ A voyage, undertaken by Bartholomew Gos- 
ooanefrom nold in the last year of the queen, facilitated, 
t^Sorth as well as encouraged, the execution of these 

schemes. He sailed from Falmouth in a small 
teoipi^ by bark, with thirty-two men. Instead of fol- 

Gosnold. 1 • j. . . • .1 • 

lowing lormer navigators in their unnecessary 
circuit by the West India isles and the gulf of Florida, 
Gosnold steered due west as nearly as the winds would 
permit, and was the first English commander who 
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reached America by this shorter and morfe.direct eourse» 
That part of the continent which he first descried was 
a promontory in the province now called Massachusets 
Bay, to which he gave the name of Cape Cod. Hold- 
ing along the coast, as it stretched towards the south- 
west, he touched at two islands, one of which he called 
Martha’s Vineyard, the other Elizabeth's Island ; and 
visited the adjoining continent, and traded with its 
inhabitants. He and his companions were jso much 
delighted everywhere with the inviting aspect of the 
country, that notwithstanding the smallness of their 
number, a part of them consented to remain there. But 
when they had leisure to reflect upon the fate of former 
settlers in America, they retracted a resolution formed 
in the first warmth of their admiration ; and Gosnold 
returned to England in less than four months from the 
time of his departure.** 

Consc- This voyage, however inconsiderable it may 
So'id’f appear, had important effects. The English now 
TOjagc. discovered the asiK-ct of the American continent 
to be extremely inviting far to the north of the place 
where they had formerly attempted to settle. The coast 
of a vast country, stretching througfi the most desirable 
climates, lay before them. The richness of its virgin 
soil promised a certain recompense to their industry. In 
its interior provinces unexpected sources of wealth might 
open, and unknown objects of commerce might be found. 
Its distance from England was diminished almost a third 
part, by the new course which Gosnold had pointed out. 
Plans for establishing colonies began to be formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom ; and before these were ripe 
for execution, one small vessel was sent out by the mer- 
chants of Bristol, another by the earl of Southampton 
and Lord Arundel of Wardour, in order to learn whether 
Gosnold's account of the country was to be considered as 
a just representation of its state, or as the exaggerated 

Purchas, p. 1647. 
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descriptioii of a fond discoverer. Botli returned with a 
full confirmation of his veracity, and witli the addition 
of so many new circumstances in favour of the country, 
acquired by a more extensive view of it, as greatly in- 
creased the desire of planting it. 

Hakluyt The most active and efficacious promoter of 
the*com- this was Richard Hakluyt, prebendary of West- 
nayS'skm** ™iiister, to whom England is more indebted for 
of that age. its American possessions than to any man of that 
age. Formed under a kinsman of the same name, emi- 
nent for naval and commercial knowledge, he imbibed a 
similar taste, and applied early to the study of geography 
and navigation. These favourite sciences engrossed his 
attention, and to diffuse a relish for them was the great 
object of his life. In order to excite his countrymen to 
naval enterprise, by flattering their national vanity, he 
published, in the year 1589, his valuable collection of 
voyages and discoveries made by Englishmen. In order 
to supply them with what inforiiialion might be derived 
from the experience of the mOst successful foreign navi- 
gators, he translated some of the best accounts of the 
progress of the Spaniards and Portuguese in their voyages 
both to the East and W est Indies, into the English tongue. 
He was consulted with respect to many of the attempts 
towards discovery or colonization during the latter part 
of Elizabeth’s reign. He corresponded with the oflicers 
who conducted them, directed their researches to proper 
objects, and published the history of their exploits. By 
the zealous endeavours of a person, equally respected by 
men of rank and men of business, many of both orders 
formed an association to establish colonies in America, 
and petitioned the king for the sanction of his authority 
to warrant the execution of their plans. 

Jameidi- James, who prided himself on his profound 
coast of skill in the science of government, and who had 
his attention to consider the advantages 
which might be derived from colonies, at a 
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time when he patronized. his s 6 heme for planting them 
in some of the ruder provinces of his ancient kingdom, 
with a view of introducing industry and civilization 
there,* was no less fond of directing the active genius of 
his English subjects towards occupations not repugnant 
to his own pacific maxims, and listened with a favourable 
ear to their application. But as the extent as well as 
value of the American continent began now to be better 
known, a grant of the whole of such a vast region to 
any one body of men, however respectable, appeared to 
him an act of impolitic and profuse liberality. For this 
reason he divided that portion of North America, which 
stretches from the thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth degree 
of latitude, into two districts nearly equal ; the one called 
the first or south colony of Virginia, the other, the second 
1606. or north colony. He authorized Sir Thomas 
April 10. Qates, Sir George Summers, Richard Hakluyt, 
and their associates, mostly resident in London, to settle 
any part of the former which they should choose, and 
vested in them a right of property to tlie land extending 
along the coast fifty miles on each side of the place of 
their first habitation, and reaching into the interior coun- 
And grants try a hundred miles. The latter district he al- 
twocompL lotted, as the place of settlement, to sundry 
nics. knights, gentlemen, and merchants of Bristol, 
Plymouth, and other parts in the west of England, with 
a similar grant of territory. Neither the monarch who 
issued this charter, nor his subjects who received it, had 
any conception that they were proceeding to lay the 
foundation of mighty and opulent states. What James 
granted was nothing more than a simple charter of cor- 
poration to a trading company, empowering the members 
of it to have a common seal, and to act as a body politic. 
But as the object for which they associated was new, 
the plan established for the administration of their affairs 
was uncommon. Instead of the power usually granted 

^ Hist, of Scotland, ii. 
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to corporations, of electing officers and framing bye- 
laws for the conduct of their own operations, the supreme 
Tenor of govemment of the colonies to be settled was 
toesc char- vested in a council resident in England, to be 
named by the. king, according to such laws and 
ordinances as should be given under his sign-manual ; 
and the subordinate jurisdiction was committed to a 
council resident in America, which was likewise to be 
nominated by the king, and to act conformably to his in- 
structions. To this important clause, which regulated 
the form of their constitution, was added the concession 
of several immunities, to encourage persons to settle in 
the intended colonies. Some of these were the same 
which had been granted to Gilbert and Ralegh ; .such 
as the securing to the emigrants and their descendants 
all the rights of denizens, in the same manner as if they 
had remained or had been born in England ; and grant- 
ing them the privilege of holding their lands in America 
by the freest and least burdensome tenure. Others were 
more favourable than those granted by Elizabeth. He 
permitted whatever was necessary for the sustenance or 
commerce of the new colonies to be exported from 
England, during the space of seven years, without pay- 
ing any duty ; and, as a farther incitement to industry, 
he granted them liberty of trade with other nations, and 
appropriated the duly to be levied on foreign commodi- 
ties, for twenty-one years, as a fund for the benefit of the 
colony.^ 

Defect! of singular charter, the contents of which 

thete char- bave been little attended to by the historians of 
America, some articles are as unfavourable to 
the rights of the colonists, as others are^to the interest 
of the parent state. By placing the legislative and exe- 
cutive powers in a council nominated by the crown, and 
guided by its instructions, every person settling in Ame- 
rica seems to be bereaved of the noblest privilege of a 

^ Stitbi Hist, of VirginiB, p. 35. Append, p. 1. Furchas, v. 1683. 
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free man ; by the unlimited ^enniasion df trade ’with 
foreigners, the parent state is deprived of that exclude 
commerce which has been deemed the chief ad<vaiitage 
resulting from the establishment of colonies. But in the 
infancy of colonization, and without the guidance of ob- 
servation or experience, the ideas of men, with respect to 
the mode of forming new settlements, were not fully un- 
folded, or properly arranged. At a period when they 
could not foresee the future grandeur and importance of 
the communities which they were about to call into ex- 
istence, they were ill qualified to concert the best plan 
for governing them. Besides, the English of that age, 
accustomed to the high prerogative and arbitrary rule of 
their raonarchs, were not animated with such liberal 
sentiments, either concerning their own personal or poli- 
tical rights, as have become familiar in the more mature 
and improved state of their constitution. 

Colonics of Without hesitation or reluctance the proprie- 
anlpNew coloiucs prepared to execute their 

Engiiiiici. respective plans ; and under the authority of a 
charter, which would now be, rejected with disdain, as 
a violent invasion (»f the sacred and inalienable rights of 
liberty, the first permanent settlements of the English in 
America, were established. From this period, the pro- 
gress of the two provinces of Virginia and New England, 
form a regular and connected story. The former in the 
south, and the latter in the north, may be considered as 
the original and parent colonies ; in imitation of which, 
and under whose shelter, all the others have been suc- 
cessively planted and reared. 

Advantages first attempts to occupy Virginia and 

of tracing Ncw 'Elngland were made by very feeble bodies 
onhrae°co- of emigrants. As these settled under great dis- 
IhSlTinLit advantages, among tribes of savages, and in an 
»*•**• uncultivated desert ; as they attained gradually, 
after long struggles and many disasters, to that maturity 
of strength, and order of policy, which entitles them to be 
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considered as respectablef states, the history of their perse- 
vering efforts merits particular attention. It will exhibit a 
spectacle no less striking than instructive, and pro.sents an 
opportunity, which rarely occurs, of conteinj)lating a so- 
ciety in the first moment-of its political existence, and of 
obsem'ng how its spirit forms in its infixnt .state, bow its 
principles begin to unfold as it adviwces, and how those 
characteristic qualities which distinguish its maturer age, 
are successively acquired. The account of the establish- 
ment of the other English colonies, undertaken at periods 
when the importance of such possessions was better under- 
stood, and effected by more direct and vigorous exertions 
of the parent state, is less interesting. 1 .shall therefore 
relate the history of the two original colonies in detail. 
With respect to the subsequent .settlements, some more 
general observations concerning the time, the motives, and 
circumstances of their establishment will be sufficient. I 
begin with the history of Virginia, the most ancient and 
most valuable of the British colonies in North America. 
Newport Though many persons of distinction became 
Virginia, proprietors in the company which undertook to 
plant a colony in Virginia, its funds .seem not to 
have been considerable, and its first effort was certainly 
extremely feeble. A small vessel of a hundred tons, 
and two barks, under the command of Captain Newport, 
sailed with a hundred and five men, destined to remain 
in the country. Some of these were of respectable fa- 
milies, particularly a brother of the earl of North- 
umberland, and several officers who had served with 
1607. reputation in the reign of Elizabeth. Newport, 
April 26. j for what reason, followed the ancient 

course by the West Indies, and did not reach the coast 
of North America for four montlis. But he approached 
it with better fortune than any former navigator; for 
having been driven by the violence of a storm, to the 
northwwd of Roanoke, the place of his destination, the 
first land he discovered was a promontory which he 
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Discovers caHed Cape Henry, thfe southward boundary of 
peak. the Bay of Chesapeak. The English stood 
directly into that spacious inlet, which seemed to invite 
them to enter ; and as they advanced, contemplated with 
a mixture of delight and admiration, that grand re- 
servoir, into which are poured the waters of all the vast 
rivers, which, not only diffuse fertility through that dis- 
trict of America, but open the interior parts of the 
country to navigation, and render a commercial inter- 
course more extensive and commodious than in any other 
region of the globe. Newport, keeping along the 
southward shore, sailed up a river, which the natives 
called Powhatan, and to which he gave the name of 
Sailed lip James-River. After viewing its banks, during 
River? a run of above forty miles from its mouth, they 
*11 concluded, that a country, where safe and convenient 
harbours seemed to be numerous, would be a more suit- 
able station for a trading colony, than the shoally and 
dangerous coast to the south, on which their countrymen 
had formerly settled. Here, then, they determined to 
abide ; and having chosen a proper spot for their resi- 
Jam"',*’ ‘^ence, they gave this infant settlement the name 
Town. of James-Town, which it still retains ; and 
though it has never become cither populou.® or opulent, 
it can boast of being the most ancicul habitation of the 
English in the New World. But, however well chosen 
die situation might be, the membere of the colony were 
far from availing themselves of its advantages. \ iolent ani- 
mosities had broke out among some of their leaders, dur- 
ing their voyage to Virginia. These did not subside on 
Badadini- thcir arrival there. The first deed of the council, 
iiistratiou. which assumcd the government in virtue of a 
commission brought from England, under the seal of the 
company, and opened on the day after they landed, was 
an act of ii|justice. Captain Smith, who had been ap- 
pointed a member of the council, was excluded from his 
seat at the board, by the mean jealousy of his colleagues, 

VOL. VIII. o 
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aud not only reduced to the condition x>f a private man, 
but of one suspected, and watched by his superiors. 
This diminution of his influence, and restraint on his 
activity, was an essential injury to the colony, which, at 
that juncture, stood in need of the aid of both. For 
soon after they began to settle, the English were involved 
in a war with the natives, partly by their own indis- 
cretion, and partly by the suspicion and ferocity of those 
Colony barbarians. And, although the Indians scattered 
b 7 ae*in- countries adjacent to James-River, were 

dians. divided into independent tribes, so extremely fee- 
ble, that hardly one of them could muster above two 
hundred warriors f they teased and annoyed an infant 
colony by their incessant hostilities. To this was added, 
June 15 ^ calamity still more dreadful ; the stock of pro- 
visions left for their subsistence, on the departure 
of their ships for England, was so scanty, and of such 
bad quality, that a scarcity, approach! ng almost to absolute 
Suffers famine, soon followed. Such poor unwholesome 
city md* brought Oil discascs, the violence of which 
theun- was SO much increased by the sultry heat of 

healtlii- it a i 

new of the the Climate, and the moisture ot a country co- 
ciimate. ygj.gjj ^ood, that before the beginning of 
September, one half of their number died, and most of 
the survivors were sickly and dejected. In such trying- 
extremities, the comparative powers of every individual 
are discovered and called forth, and each naturally takes 
that station, and assumes that ascendant, to which he is 
entitled by his talents and force of mind. Every eye 
Smith was now turned towards Smith, and all willingly 
the com- devolved on him that authority, of which they 
had formerly deprived him. His undaunted 
temper, deeply tinctured with the wild romantic 
lony. spirit characteristic of military adventurers in 
that age, was peculiarly sdited to such a situation. The 
vigour of his constitution continued fortunately still 

V Purchas, vol. iv. 1692. Smith’s Travels, p. 23. 
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unimpaired by disease, and his'mind was never apptdted 
by danger. He instantly adopted the only plan that 
could save them from destruction. He began by sur- 
rounding James-Town with such rude fortifications as 
were a sufficient defence against the assaults of savages. 
He then marched at the head of a small detachment in 
quest of their enemies. Some tribes he gained by ca- 
resses and presents, and procured from them a supply of 
provisions. Others he attacked with open force ; and 
defeating them on every occasion, whatever their supe- 
riority in numbers might be, compelled them to impart to 
him some portion of their winter stores. As the recom- 
pense of all his toils and dangers, he saw abundance and 
contentment re-establisiiod in the colony, and hoped, that 
he should be able to maintain them in that happy state, 
until the arrival of ships from England in the spring : 
but in one of his excursions, he was surprised by a nu- 
merous body of Indians, and in making his escape from 
them, after a gallant defence, he sunk to the neck in a 
lick swamp, and was obliged to surrender. Though 
taken pri- knew Well what a dreadful fate awaits the 
tiic 111- prisoners of savages, his presence of mind did not 
dians. forsake him. He shewed those wlio had taken him 
captive a mariner’s compass, and amused them with so 
many wonderful accounts of its virtues, as filled them 
with astonishment and veneration, which beg.in to operate 
very powerfully in his favour. They led him, however, 
in triumph through various parts of the country, and con- 
ducted him at last to Powhatan, the most considerable 
Sachim in that part of Virginia. There the doom of 
death being pronounced, he was led to the place of exe- 
cution, and his head already bowed down to receive the 
fatal blow, when that fond attachment of the American 
women to their European invaders, the beneficial effects 
of which the Spaniards often experienced, interposed in 
his behalf. The favourite daughter of Powhatan rushed 
in between him and the executioner, and by her en- 

o 2 
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treaties and tears, prevailed on her father to spare his 
life. The beneficertce of his deliverer, wliom the early En- 
glish writers dignify with the title of the Princess Poca- 
huntas, did not terminate here ; she soon after procured 
his liberty, and sent him from time to time seasonable^ 
presents of provisions.'* 

^ Smith, on his return to Jamcs-Town, found 

returni he the colony reduced to thirty-eight persons, who 
roiony ' despair, were preparing to abandon a coun- 
airoost try which did not seem destined to be the ha- 

ruioed. -i . . 

bitation of Englishmen. He employed caresses, 
threats, and even violence, in order to prevent them from 
executing this fatal resolution. With difficulty he pre- 
vailed on them to defer it so long, that the succour 
Season- anxiously expected from England arrived. 
cours*frmn instantly restored ; a hundred now 

^iand. planters were added to their number ; and an 
ample stock of whatever was requisite for clearing and 
sowing the ground was delivered to them. But an un- 
lucky incident turned their attention from that spec ies 
of industry which aloril could render their .situation coin- 
Coionist^ fortable. In a small stream of water that issued 
deceived from a bank of sand near Jamcs-Town, a sedi- 

by the ap- .... 

peara^ces ment of some shining mineral substance, which 
of gold, some resemblance of gold, was discovercil. 

At a time when the precious metals were conceived to 
be the peculiar and only valuable productions of the 
New World, when every mountain was supposed 40 con- 
tain a treasure, and every rivulet was searched for its 
golden sands, this appearance was fondly considered as 
an infallible indication of a mine. Every hand was eager 
to dig; and large quantities of this glittering dust were 
amassed. From some assay of its nature, madefy an 
artist as unskilful as his companions were credulous, it 
was pronounced to be extremely rich. “ There was 
now,” says Smith, “ no talk, no hope, no work, but dig 

** Sniitirk Travels, p. 44, &c. Purclias, iv. 1704, StUh. p. 4.S, &c. 
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gold, wash gold, refine .gold."' With this imaginary 
wealth the first vessel returning to England was loaded, 
while the culture of the land, and every useful occupa- 
tion, were totally neglected. 

'feniiiii un- effects of this fatal delusion were soon 

iicrtakcsa felt. Notwithstanding all the provident acti- 

survey of ^ ^ 

the couii- vily of Smith, in procuring corn from the na- 
tives by traffic or by force, the colony began to 
suffer as much as formerly from scarcity of food, and 
was wasted by the same distempers. In hopes of ob- 
taining some relief. Smith proposed, as they had not 
hitherto extended their researches beyond the countries 
contiguous to James-River, to open an intercourse with 
the more remote tribes, and to examine into the state of 
culture and population among them. The execution of 
this arduous design he undertook himself, in a small 
open boat, with a feeble crew, and a very scanty stock of 
provisions. He began his survey at Cape Charles, and 
in two different excursions, which continued above four 
mouths, he advanced as far as the river Susquehannah, 
which flows into the bottom of tke bdy. He visited all 
the countries both on the east and west .shores ; he en- 
tered most of the considerable creeks; he sailed up many 
of the great rivers as far as their falls. He traded with 
some tribes ; he fought with others ; he observed the 
nature of the territory which they occupied, their mode 
of subsistence, the peculiarities in their manners ; and 
left anifong all a wonderful admiration either of the be- 
neficence or valour of the English, After sailing above 
three thousand miles in a paltry vessel, ill fitted for 
such an extensive navigation, during which the hard- 
ships to which he was exposed, as well' as the patience 
withfwhich he endured, and the fortitude with which 
he surmounted them, equal whatever is related of the 
celebrated Spanish discoverers in their most daring en- 
terprises, he returned to James-Town ; Ire brought wiffi 

* Tiatth, p. >3. 
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him m a/ccount of that large portion of the American 
continmt now compehended in the two provinces of 
Virginia and Maryland,’' so full and exact, that after 
the progress of informaticm and research for a cen- 
t!#y and a half, his map exhibits no inaccurate view- 
of both countries, and is the original upon which all 
subsequent delineations and descriptions have been 
formed.' 

But whatever pleasing prospect of future benefit 
might open upon this complete discovery of a country 
formed by nature to be the seat of an exclusive com- 
merce, it afforded but little relief for their present wants. 
The col<Miy still depended for subsistence chiefly on 
supplies from the natives ; as, after all the eft'orts of their 
own industry, Tiardly thirty acres of ground were yet 
cleared so as to be capable of culture."’ By Smith's at- 
tention, however, the stores of the English were so re- 
gularly filled, thatfor sometime they felt no considerable 
distress ; and at this juncture a change was made in the 
constitution of the company, which seemed to promise an 
increase of their security and haj)piness. Tljat supreme 
direction of all the company's operations, which the king 
by his charter had reserved to himself, discouraged per- 
sons of rank or property from becoming members of a 
society so dependent on the arbitrary will of the crown. 
1609. Upon a representation ofthis to James, hegranted 
A ne them a new charter, with more ample privileges, 
charter He enlarged the boundaries of the cqlotly ; he 
granted. j ^j^g powers of the company, aiis corpora- 

tion, more explicit and complete ; he abolished the juris- 
diction of the council resident in Virginia ; he vested the 
government entirely in a council residing in London; he 
gpranted to the proprietors of the company the right of 
electing the pemlHis who were to compose this council, 
by a majority of voices ; he authorized this council to 
establish such laws, orders, and forms of goverment and 

^ Smitb'ft Travels, p. 6$, &c. * Stith. p. 83. » Ibid. p. 97. 
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magistracy, for the colony and plantation, as they in 
their discretion should think to beiittest for the good of 
the adventurers and inhabitants there ; he empowered 
them to nominate a governor to have the administration 
of affairs in the colony ; and to carry their orders into 
execution." In consequence of these concessions, the 
company having acquired the power of regulating all 
its own transactions, the number of proprietors in- 
creased, and among them we find the most respectable 
names in the nation. 

Lord De- The first deed of the new council was to ap- 
point Lord Delaware governor and captain-gene- 
govcrnor. jal of their colony in Virginia. To a person of 
his rank those high-sounding titles could be no allure- 
ment ; and by his thorough acquaintance with the pro- 
gress and state of the settlement, he knew enough of 
the labour and difficulty with which an infant-colony is 
reared, to expect any thing but anxiety and care in dis- 
charging the duties of that delicate office. But, from 
zeal to promote an establishment which he expected to 
prove so highly beneficial to his country, he was will- 
ing to relinquish all the comforts of an honourable 
station, to undertake a long voyage to settle in an un- 
cultivated region destitute of every accommodation to 
which he had been accustomed, and where he foresaw 
that toil, and trouble, and danger awaited him. 
Sumniera'* But as he could not immediately leave England, 
appointed council dispatched Sir Thomas Gates and 

mand till George Summers, the former of whom had 

of Lord been appointed lieutenant-general and the latter 
Delaware, njng ships and five hundred plan- 

ters. They carried with them commissions, by which 
they were empowered to supersede the jurisdiction of 
the former council, to proclaim Lor^^^jPelaware gover- 
nor, and, until he should arrive, to take the administra- 
tion of affairs into their own hands. A violent hurrU 

B Stitb, Append. 8. 
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cane separated the vessel in which Gates and Summers 
had embarked from the rest of the fleet, and stranded it 
Theii ship coast of Bermudas. The other ships ar- 

Sie^st of safely at Jamcs-Town. But the fate of 

Bermudas, flicir commanders was unknown. Their com- 
Aug. 11. modelling the government, and 

all other public papers, were supposed to be lost, toge- 
ther with them. The present form of government, how- 
ever, was held to be abolished. No legal warrant could 
be produced for establishing any other. Smith was not 
in a condition at this juncture to assert his own rights, 
or to act'with his wonted vigour. By an accidental ex- 
plosion of gunpowder, he had been so miserably scorch- 
ed and mangled, that he was incapable of moving, and 
under the necessity of committing himself to the guid- 
ance of his friends, who carried him aboard one of the 
ships returning to England, in hopes that he might re- 
cover by more skilful treatment than he could meet 
with in Virginia." 

Anirchy After liis departure, every thing tended fast 
in the to the wildest anarehy. Faction and discontent 
had often risen so high among the old settlers, 
that they could hardly be kept within bounds. The 
spirit of the new comers was too ungovernable to bear 
any restraint. Several among them of better rank were 
such dissipated hopeless young men, as their friends 
were glad to send out in quest of whatever fortune 
might betide them in a foreign land. Of the lower order 
many were so profligate or desperate, that their country 
was happy to throw them out as nuisances in society. 
Such persons were little capable of the regular subor- 
dination, the strict economy, and persevering industry, 
which their situation required. The Indians observing 
their misconduct, and that every precaution for suste- 
nance or safety was neglected, not only withheld the 
supplies of provisions which they were accustomed to 

® Purchas, iv. 1731, &.c. Smith’s Tiavcls, p. b9. Stilh, p, 10.’, &c. 
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The colo- harassed them with continual hos- 

b^&inbe^ tilities. All their subsistence was derived from 
^ the stores which they had brought from Eng- 
land ; these were soon consumed ; then the domestic 
animals sent out to breed in the country were devoured ; 
and by this inconsiderate waste, they were reduced to 
such extremity of famine, as not only to eat the most 
nauseous and unwholesome roots and berries, but to 
feed on the bodies of the Indians whom they slew, and 
even on those of their companions who sunk under the 
oppression of such complicated distress. In less than 
six months, of five hundred persons whom Smith left 
in Virginia, only sixty remained ; and these so feeble 
and dejected, that they could not have survived for ten 
days, if succour had not arrived from a quarter whence 
they did not expect it.*’ 

Gales and When Gates and Summers were thrown 
On Bcmiudas, fortunately not a single 
Bermudas, persoii OH board their ship j)erished. A con- 
siderable part of their provisions and stores, too, was 
saved, and in that delightful spot, Nature, with spon- 
taneous bounty, presented to them such a variety of her 
productions, that a hundred and fifty people subsisted 
in affluence for ten months on an uninhabited island. 
Impatient, however, to escape from a place where they 
were cut off from all intercourse with mankind, they set 
about building two barks with such tools an.l materials 
as they had, and by amazing efforts of perseverance and 
ingenuity they finished them. In these they embarked, 
and steered directly towards Virginia, in hopes of find- 
ing an ample consolation for all their toils and dangers 
in the embraces of their companions, and amidst the 
comforts of a flourishing colony. After a more pros- 
perous navigation than they could have e?cpected ,in 
their ill-constructed vessels, they landed at 
James-Town. But instead of that joyful inter- 

P Stilh, p. 1 16. Purclia.s, iv. 1748. 
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view for which they foftdly looked, a spectacle pre- 
Findthe seiited itsclf which struck them with horror, 
thi^^^ost They beheld the miserable remainder of their 
distress, coiintrymen emaciated with famine and sick- 
ness, sunk in despair, and in their figure and looks ra- 
ther resembling spectres than human beings. As Gates 
and Simmers, in full confidence of finding plenty of 
provisions in Virginia, had brought with them no 
larger stock than was deemed necessary for their own 
support during the voyage, their inability to afford re- 
lief to their countrymen added to the anguish with which 
they .viewed this unexpected scene of distress. No- 
thing now remained but instantly to abandon a country, 
where it was impossible to subsist any longer ; and 
tliough all that could be found in the stores of the co- 
lony, when added to what remained ol the stock brought 
from Bermudas, did not amount to more than was suf- 
ficient to suppi>rt them for sixteen days, at the most 
scanty allowance, they set sail, in hopes of being able 
to reach Newfoundland, where tliey ex])ected to be re- 
lieved by their countrymen employed at that season in 
the fishery there.'' 

Arc about But.it was not the will of Heaven that all the 
to return labour of the English, in planting this colony, as 
iand"« hen well US all their hopes of benefit from its future 
^a^ar- prosperity, shoidd be for ever lost. Before Gates, 
and the melancholy companions of his voyage, 
had reached the mouth of James-River, they were met 
by Lord Delaware, with three ships, that brought a 
large recruit of provisions, a considerable number of 
new settlers, and every thing requisite for defence or 
cultivation. By persuasion and authority he prevailed 
on them to return to James-Town, where they found 
their fort, iheir magazines, and houses entire, which 
Sir Thomas Gates, by some happy chance, had pre- 

<1 A minute and curious account of the ihipwrcck of Gates and Sunimcrs, and of 
tlicir adventures in Bennudasi was composed Siracliy, a gcutlcinan who accom- 
panied them, and was published bj Purchas, W. iT.'it. 
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served from being set on fire at the time of their de- 
parture. A society so feeble and disordered in its 
frame, required a tender and a skilful hand to cherish 
Wise ad- restore its vigour. This it found in Lord 

ministw- Delaware ; he searched into the causes of their 

tion of , 

LordDe- misfortunes, as far as he could discover them, 
amidst the violence of their mutual accuihtions ; 
but instead of exerting his power in punishing crimes 
that were past, he employed his prudence in healing 
their dissensions, and in guarding against a repetition 
of the same fatal errors. By unwearied assiduities, by 
the respect due to an amiable and beneficent character, 
by knowing how to mingle severity with indulgence, 
and when to assume the dignity of his ofiice, as well 
as when to display the gentleness natural to his own 
temper, he gradually reconciled men corrupted by 
anarchy to subordination and discipline, he turned the 
attention of the idle and profligate to industry, and 
taught the Indians again to reverence and dread the 
English name. Under such an administration, 
HiThifith colony began once more to assume a pro- 
obiigcs mising appearance ; when, unhappily for it, a 
tilm to™ complication of diseases brought on by the cli- 
Engiand. jQ^te obliged Lord Delaware to quit the coun- 
try the government of which he committed to Mr, 
Percy. 

Ma^ 10. He was soon superseded by the an ival of Sir 
Thomas Dale; in whom the company had 
appointed Vested more absolute authority than in any of 
governor, predeccssors, empowering him to rule by 
UwMte- martial law; a short code of which, founded 
bKshed. qjj practice of the armies in the Low Coun- 
tries, the most rigid military school at that time in 
Europe, they sent out with him. This system of go- 
vernment is so violent and arbitrary, that even the 
Spaniards themselves had not ventured to introduce it 

Stith, p. 117. Furchas, iv. 1764. 
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into their settlements ; lor amono; them, as soon as a 
plantation beyfan and the arts of peace succeeded to 
the operations of war, the jurisdiction of the civil ina- 
gi^^te was uniformly established. But however iin- 
coMtitutional or oppressive this may appear, it was 
adopted by the advice of Sir Francis Bacon, the most 
enlightened philosoi)her, and one of the most eminent 
law^yers of the age.' The company, well acquainted 
with the ineffieacy of every mctliod which they had 
hitherto employed for restraining the unruly mutinous 
spirits which tliey hal to govern, eagerly adopted a 
plaa that had the sanction of such high authority to 
recommend it. Happily for tlie colony, Sir Thomas 
Dale, who was intrusted with this dangerous power, 
exercised it witli prudence and moderation. By the 
vigour which the summary mode of military punish- 
ment gave to his administration, he introduced into the 
colony more perfect order than had ever been esta- 
blished there ; and at the same time he tempered his 
vigour with so much discretion, that no alarm seems to 
have been given by this formidable innovation.* 
loej. The regular form which the colony now be- 

Marcli V2. ^ , , i , • 

char- trail to assuiuc iiiduced the king to issue a new 
charter for tlic encouraijcincnt of tlie udvtJi- 
louvjncw turers, bv which he not only contirincd all their 

privileges . 

conferred, former privileges, and proloiijred the term of 
exemption from pa\ nient of duti('s on the eoininodities 
exported by them, but granted them more extensive 
property, as well as more ample jurisdiction. All the 
islands lying within three leagues of the coast were 
annexed to the province of Virginia. In conser|ucncc 
of this, the company took possession of Bermudas, and 
the other small islands discovered by Gates and Sum- 
mers, and at the same time prepared to send out a con- 
siderable reinforcement to the colony at James-Town. 
The expense of those extraordinary efforts was defrayed 

• Itjifon, Ejs.iy Mil Plantation^, p. .■». ' .Slilli, p 11-. 
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by the profits of a lottery, which amounted nearly to 
thirty thousand pounds. This expedient they were 
authorized to employ by their new charter and it is 
remarkable, as the first instance, in the English hi%^y, 
of any public countenance given to this perniciouilse- 
ducirig mode of levying money. But the House of 
Commons, which towards the close of this reign began 
to observe every measure of government with jealous 
attention, having remonstrated against the institx’.tion, 
as unconstitutional and impolitic, James recalled the 
license under the sanction of which it had been esta- 
blished.'’ 

Cuitiva- By the severe discipline of martial law, the 
I'^rVro- of the colonists was forced into a pro- 

moted. ptT direction, and exerted itself in useful in- 
dustry. This, aided by a fertile soil and favourable 
climate, soon enabled them to raise such a large stock 
of provisions, that they were no longer obliged to trust 
for subsistence to the precarious supplies which they 
obtained or extorted from the Indians. In proportion 
as the English became more independent, the natives 
courted their friendship upon more equal terms. The 
I’rcaiv effects of tliis wcrc quickly felt. Sir Tho- 

n 'ti' c'r Dale concluded a treaty with one of their 

most powerful and warlike tribes, situated on 
the River Chickahominy, in which they consented to 
acknowledge themselves subjects to the king of Great 
Britain, to assume henceforth the name of English- 
men, to send a body of their warriors to the assistance 
of the English, as often as they took the field, against 
any enemy, and to deposit annually a stipulated quan- 
tity of Indian corn in the storehouses of the colony.* 
An event, which the early historians of Virginia relate 
with peculiar satisfaction, prepared the way for this 
union. Pocahuntas, the favourite daughter of tlxe g^eat 

u Stith, p. 191 . Appendix, 23, &c. v Chalnier’s Annals, i. 32. 

w Hamer Solida Narratio, ap. de Bry. Pars x. p. 33. Stith, p. 130, 
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chief Powhatan, to whose intercession Captain Smith 
was indebted for his life, persevered in her partial at- 
tachment to the English ; and as she frequently visited 
their settlements, where she was always received with 
respectful hospitality, her admiration of their arts and 
manners continued, to increase. During this inter- 
course, her beauty, which is represented as far supe- 
rior to that of her countrywomen, made such impres- 
Roifcraar- slou ou the heart of Mr. Rolfe, a young man of 
d^gMcr colony, that he warmly solicited her 

of an III- to accept of him as a husband. Where man- 
' '* • ngfg simple, courtship is not tedious. Nei- 
ther artifice prevents, nor ceremony forbids the heart 
from declaring its sentiments. Pocahuntas readily gave 
her consent ; Dale encouraged the alliance, and Pow- 
hatan did not disapprove it. The marriage was cele- 
brated with extraordinary pomp; and from that pe- 
riod a friendly correspondence subsisted between tlie 
colony and all tlie tribes subject to Powhatan, or that 
stood in awe of his power. Rolfe and his princess 
(for by that name the writers of the last age always 
distinguish her) set out for England, where she was re- 
ceived by James and his queen with the respect suited 
to her birth. Being carefully instructed in the princi- 
ples of the Christian faith, she was publicly baptized, 
but died a few years after, on her return to America, 
leaving one son from whom are sprung some of the 
most respectable families in Virginia, who boast of their 
descent from the race of the ancient rulers of their 
country.* But notwithstanding the visible good effects 
of that alliance, none of Rolfe’.s countrymen seem to 
have imitated the example which he set them, of inter- 
marrying with the natives. Of all the Europeans who 
have settled in America, tne English have availed them- 
selves least of this obvious method of conciliating the 

■ Hamer Solida Narratio, ap de Brjf. Pars i. p. 23. Siitli, p. 129. 140. Smith’s 
Travels, p. 113. 121. 
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affection of its original inhabitants ; and, either from 
the shyness conspicuous in their national character, or 
from the want of that pliant facility of manners which 
accommodates itself to every situation, they have been 
more averse than the French and Portuguese, or even 
the Spaniards, from incorporating with the native Ame- 
ricans. The Indians, courting such a union, offered 
their daughters in marriage to their new guests : and 
when they did not accept of the proffered alliance, they 
naturally imputed it to pride, and to their contempt of 
them as an inferior order of beings/ 

During the interval of tranquillity, pro- 
first be- cured by the alliance with Powhatan, an im- 
tomes pro change was made in the state of the 

colony. Hitherto no right of private property in land 
had been established. The fields that were cleared 
had been cultivated by the joint labour of the colonists ; 
their product was carried to the common storehouses, 
and distributed weekly to every family, according to its 
number and exigencies. A society, destitute of the 
first advantage resulting from social union, was not 
formed to prosper. Industry, when not excited by the 
idea of property in what was acquired by its own efforts, 
made no vigorous exertion. The head had no induce- 
ment to contrive, nor the hand to labour. The idle 
and improvident trusted entirely to what was issued 
from the common store; the assiduity, e\en of the 
sober and attentive relaxed, when they perceived that 
others were to reap the fruit of their toil ; and it was 
computed, that the united industry of the colony did 
not accomplish as much work in a week, as might have 
been performed in a day, if each individual had la- 
boured on his own account. Iiw order to remedy this. 
Sir Thomas Dale divided a d&nsiderable portion of the 
land into small lots, and granted one of these to each 
individual in full properly. From the moment that in- 

Beverley’s Hist, of Virginia, p. i.y. 
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duatry had the certain prospect of a recompense, it ad- 
vanced with rapid progress. The articles of primary 
necessity w^ere cultivated with so much attention, as se- 
cured the means of subsistence ; and such schemes of 
imptovement were formed as prepared the way for the 
introduction of opulence into the colony.' 

Culture or The indu^rious spirit which began to rise 

tobacco in- ^ t ^ i i 

trodneed. among the planters, was soon directed towards 
a new object ; and they applied to it for some time with 
such inconsiderate ardour, as was ])ro(luctive of fatal 
consequences. The culture of tobacco, which has since 
tci6 become thp staple ofVirginia, and the source of its 

prosperit^,was introduced about this time into the 
colony. As the taste for that weed continued to increase 
in England, notwit h.standing the zealous declamations of 
James against it, the tobacco imported from Virginia 
came to a ready market ; and though it was so much 
inferior in quality, or in estimation t<i that raised by the 
Spaniards in the West Itidian islands, that a pound of 
the latter sold for eighteen shillings, and of the former 
for no more than three shitiings, it yicl(ied a considerable 
Bad consc- profit. Allured by tho prospect of such a cer- 
arSiing* t^in and quick return, every other species of 
from it. industry was neglected. The land which ought 
to have been reserved for raising provisions, and even 
the streets of James-Town, were planted vv ith tobacco. 
Various regulations were framed to restrain this ill- 
directed activity. But, from eagerness for present gain, 
the planters disregarded every admonitiqn. The mews 
of subsistence became so scanty, as forced tjiem to renew 
their demands upon the Indians, who seeing no end of 
Pilose exactions, their antipathy to the English name re- 
vived with additional jancour, and they began to form 
schemes of vengeai^ln^with a secrecy and silence pecu- 
liar to Americans.* 

» Smith's Travels, p. 114. . Stith, p. 131 . 

^ Siiih, p. 140, 147. 164. 168. Smith, p. 130. Purchns. iv. 17U7. 
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Meanwhile the colony, notwithstanding this iferror in 
its operations, and the cloud that was gathering over its 
head, continued to wear an aspect of prosperity. Its 
number increased by successive migrations ; the quan- 
tity of tobacco exported, became every year more cdhsi- 
derable, and several of the planters were not only in an 
easy situation, but advancing fast to opulence ;** and by 
two events, which happened nearly at the same time, 
both population and industry were greatly promoted. 
As few women had hitherto ventured to encounter the 
hardships which were unavoidable in an unknown and 
uncultivated country, most of the colonists, constrained 
to live single, considered themselves- ;as no more than 
sojourners in a land to which they were not attached by 
the tender ties of a family and children. In order to 
induce them to settle there, the company took advantage 
Young of the apparent tranquillity in the country, to 
emirate Send a Considerable number of young women, of 
humble birth indeed, but of unexceptionable cha- 
Virginia. racter, and encouraged the planters by premiums 
and immunities, . to marry them.® 'fhese new com- 
panions were received with such fondness, and many of 
them so comfortably established, as invited others to fol- 
low their example ; and by degrees, thoughtless adven<- 
turers, assuming the sentiments of virtuous citizens, and 
of provident fathers of families, became solicitous about 
the prosperity of a country, which they now considered 
as their own. As the colonists began to form more ex- 
tensive plans of industry, they were unexpectedly fur- 
nished with means of executing them with greater 
h “ facility. A Dutch ship from the coast of Gui- 
troduced. having sailed up James River, sold a part 
of her cargo of negroes to the planters j"* and as that 
hardy race was found more capab^^ enduring fatigue, 
under a sultry climate than Europlffis, their number has 
been increased by continual importation ; their aid seems 

» Simth, p. 139. ' Stith, p. 166. W. * Beretley, p. ST. 
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now to be essential tQi'Ote existence of tlie colony, and 
thei^^gjl^r part of fl 4 ^|jltibour in Virginia is performed 
by sen^hands. ' 

But as the condition of the colony improved, the spirit 
of its members became more independent. To English- 
men the summary and severe decisions of martial law, 
however tempered by the mildness of their governors, 
appeared intolerably oppressive ; and they longed to re- 
cover the privileges to which they had been accustomed 
under the liberal form of government in their native 
1619. country. In compliance with this spirit, Sir 

Krat gene- IGIO, Called the 
niassem- first gfenci^l a.ssembly that was ever held in Vir- 

blyofre- . . ® , , 

preienta- ginia ; and the numbers oi the people were now 
so increased, and their settlements so dispersed, 
that eleven corporations appeared by their represen- 
tatives in this convention, wljere they were permitted 
to assume legislative power, and to exercise the noblest 
function of free menJ;^§lTie laws enacted in it seem 
neither to have been many, nor of great importance ; 
but the meeting was highly acceptable to the people, 
as they now beheld among themselves an image of the 
English constitution, which they reverenced as the most 
July t4 model of free government. In order to 

Ne* con- render this resemblance more complete, and the 
given to rights of the planters more certain, the company 
tie colony, jgjygj a charter or ordinance, which gave a 
legal and permanent form* to the government of the 
colony. The supreme legislative authority in Virginia, 
in imitation of that in Great Britain, was divided, and 
lodged partly in the governor, who held the place of 
the sovereign ; partly in a council of state named by 
the company, which possessed some of the distinctions, 
and exercised some^f the functions belonging to the 
peerage ; partly in a general council or assembly, com- 
posed of the representatives of the people, in which 
were vested powers and privileges similar to those of 
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the house of commons.' . In these councils, all 
questions were to be determiiiil^ by the. m|j^iy^' of 
voices, and a neg^ative was reserved to the gwromor ; 
but no law or ordinance, though approved of by all the 
three members of the legislature, was to be of force, 
until it was ratified in England by a general court of 
the company, and returned under its seal.* Thus the 
constitution of the .colony was fixed, and the members 
of it are henceforth to be considered, not merely as 
servants of a commercial company, dependent on the 
will and orders of their superior, but as free men and 
citizens. 

tidustry The natural effect of that happy change in 
■ucreased. condition, was an increase of their in- 
dustry. The product of tobacco in Virginia was now 
equal, not only to the consumption of it in Great 
Britain,^ but could furnish some quantity for a foreign 
uac^of The compaqy lyiened a trade for it 

thecoio- with Holland, and estt^shed warehouses iu' 
^oiTwd; Middleburgh and Flushing. James, and his’ 
Xuce to privy-council, alarmed at seeing the commerce- 
James. of a Commodity, for which the demand wasi- 
daily increasing, turned into a channel, that tended ter> 
the diminution of the revenue, by depriving it of a. 
considerable duty imposed on the importation of to- 
bacco, interposed with vigour to check this innovation. 
Some expedient was found, 1^ which the matter was 
adjusted for the present ; bnt it is remaikable as Ihe 
first instance of a difference in sentiment between thw 
parent-state and the colony, concerning thmr respectm^ 

e SUth, Appendix, p.32, &c. 

' It is a matter of some curiosity to trace the progress of the consamptioii of this 
unnecessary commodity. The use of tobacco seems to have been first introduced 
into England about the year 1586. Possibly a fbw jieafaring persons may have 
acquired a relish fioritby their intercourse with the Sp^ojMrds previous to that period;’ 
but the use of it cannot be denominated a nafionaf habit sooner than the time I have 
mentioned. Upon an average of the seven years immediately preceding the yeu 
1622, the whole import of tobacco into England amonnted to a hundred and forty* 
two thousand and eighty-five pounds weight. p. S46. From Uiis it appedts^. 

that the taste had spread with a rapidity which is remarkable. But bow inconsiderable 
is that quantity to what is now consumed in Oreid Britain. 

p 2 
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ri^ts. ttfC former concluded, that the trade of the 
cmdfay should be conlhifed to England, and all its pro- 
ductions Be landed there. The latter claimed, not only 
the general privilege of Englishmen to carry their 
commodities to the best market, but pleaded the par- 
ticular concessions in their charter, by which an unli- 
mited freedom of commerce seemed to be granted 
to them.® The time for a more full discussion of this 
important question, was not yet arrived. 

But w'hile the colony continued toincreasc so 
fast, . that settlements were scattered, not only 
along the banks of James and York rivers, but 
for its de- beffan to extend to the Rapahannock, and even 
against tiie to the Potowiuack, the English, relying on their 
Indians. numbers, and deceived by this appearance 

of prosperity, lived in full security. They neither at- 
tended to the movements of the Indians, nor suspected 
their machinations, and though surrounded by a people 
whom they might have.icnown from experience to be 
both artful and vindictive, they neglected every precau- 
tion for their own safety that wits requisite in such a 
situation. Like the peaceful inhabitants of a society 
completely established, they were no longer soldiers but 
citizens, and were so intent on wliat was subser\’ieiit to 
the comfort or embellishment of dv41 life, that every 
martial exercise began to be laid aside as unnecessary. 
The Indians, whom they commonly employed as hunters, 
were furnished with firears^, and taught to use them 
with dexterity. They were permitted to frequent the 
habitations of the English at all hours, and received as 
innocent visitants whom there was no reason to dread. 
This inconsiderate security enabled the Indians to pre- 
pare for the execution of that plan of vengeance, which 
they meditated with all the deliberate forethought which 
is agreeable to their temper. Nor did they want a 
leader capable- of conducting their schemes with address. 

I Stilh, p. tOOp &c. 
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General death of Powhatan, in thei^ar 1618, 

li'if K^is*h Opechancanough succeeded himj^ nqt 
planned by wiiowaiiee, 01 chief of his own tribe, but in that 
c n lans. influence over all the Indian nations 

of Virginia, which induced the English writers to dis- 
tinguish him by the name of emperor. According to 
the Indian tradition, he was not a native of Virginia, but 
came from a distant country to the south-west, possibly 
from some province of the Mexican empire.'' But as he 
was conspicuous for all the qualities of highest estimation 
among savages, a fearless courage, great strength and 
agility of body, and crafty policy, he quickly rose to 
eminence and power. Soon after his elevation to the 
supreme command, a general massacre of the English 
seems to have been resolved upon ; and during four 
years, the means of perpetrating it with the greatest 
facility and success were concerted witli amazing secrecy. 
All the tribes contiguous to the English settlements were 
successively gained, except those on the eastern shore, 
from whom, on account of their peculiar attachment to 
their new neighbours, every circumstance that mi^it 
discover what they intended was carefully concealed. 
To each tribe its station was allotted, and the part it was 
to act prescribed. On the morning of the day 
March 22 . to vengcancc, each was at the place 

of rendezvous appointed, while the English were so little 
aware of the impending destruction, that they received 
with unsuspicious hospij^ty several persons sent by 
Opechancanough, under pretext of delivering presents of 
Executed venison and fruits, but in reality to observe their 
«« motions. Finding them perfectly secure, at 
raeuts. mid-day, the moment that was previously fixed 
for this deed of horror, the Indians rushed at once upon 
them in all their different settlemefife, and murdered men, 
women, and children, with undistinguishing rage, and 
that rancorous cruelty with which savages treat their 
h Bpveirlejf p. 51. 
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enemies. -In one hour nearly a fourth part of the whole 
colony oll> almost without knowing by whose 

hands they felT The slaughter would have been universal, 
if compa.ssion, or a sense of duty, had not moved a con- 
verted Indian, to whom the secret was communicated the 
night before the massacre, to reveal it to his master in 
such time a.s to save James-Town, and some adjacent set- 
tlements ; and if the English in other districts had not 
run to their arms with resolution prompted by despair, 
and defended themselves so bravely as to repulse their 
assailants, who, in the execution of their plan, did not 
discover courage equal to the sagacity and art witli which 
they had concerted it.' 

But though the blow was thus prevented from descend- 
ing with its full effect, it proved s'ery grievous to an in- 
fant colony. In some scttlcmeuts not a single English- 
man escaped. Many persons of prime note in the colony, 
and among these several members of the council, were 
slain. The survivors, overwhelmed with grief, astonish- 
ment, and UuTor, abandoned all their remote settlements, 
and, crowding together for safety to James-Town, did 
not occupy a territory of greater extent than had been 
planted soon after the arrival of their countiymen in 
Virginia. Confined within those ngi^w boundaric.s, 
they were less intent on .schemes of'wSustry, than on 
thoughts of revenge. Every man took arms. A bloody 
^ war agnin.st the Indians commenced ; and, bent 

nioodvwMr ’ 

iriihtScln. on exterminatiiijjMjl whole race, neither old 
nor young were^^red. The conduct of the 
Spaniards in the 5»uthem rt^ions of America was openly 
proposed as the most proper model to imitate and re- 
gardless, like them, of those principles of faith, honour, 
and humanity, which regulate hostility among civilized 
nations and set bounds to its rage, the English 
every thing allowable that tended to accomplish their 
design. They hunted the Indians like wild beasts, ra- 

* Slilh, p. tOB. he. Porcluu. ttr. 17BS, he. h p, 
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dter than enemies; and as the 'pursuit of to Uieir 
places of retreat in the woods, which coverop|hpir country, 
was both difficult and dangerous, they c^eavoured to 
allure them from their inaecessihle fastnesses by oilers 
of peace and promises of oblivion, made with such an 
artful appearance of sincerity as deceived their crafty 
leader, and induced them to return to tlieir former settle- 
ments, and resume their usual peaceful occupations. The 
behaviour of the two people seemed now to be perfectly 
reversed. The Indians, like men acquainted witli the 
principles' of integrity and good faith, on whicli tlie in- 
tercourse between nations is founded, coniided in the re- 
conciliation, and lived in absolute .security without sus- 
picion of danger ; while the English, with periidious 
craft, were preparing to imitate savages in their revenge 
and cruelty. On the approach of harvest, when they 
knew a hostile attack would be mo.st formidable and fatal, 
they fell .suddenly upon all tlie Indian plantations, mur- 
dered every person on whom they could lay hold, and 
drove the rest to the wood.s, where .so jnany (H*rished 
with hunger, that .some of the tril)ej* ia;ar«..st to tlu; English 
were totally extirpated. This atrocious deed, whicli the 
perpetrsitors laboured tf) repre.st iit as a iu-ces.sary act of 
retaliation, wasi^llowed by some happy elh ct-s. It de- 
livered the colmiiy .so entirely from any drciul (»f the In- 
dians, that its settlements began again to extend, audits 
industry to nw'ivc. 

Company But unfortuiag|fcat this juiuloi.- the slate of 
the company in fli^land, in which the pro|)erty 
fnttiout. of Virginia and the governiiient of the colony 
settled tliere were vested, prevented it from seconding 
the eflbrts of the plaiiter.s. by .such a reinforcement of 
men, and such a supply of iieces.sari<% as weit^ requisitir 
to replace what they had lost. The company was ori- 
ginally composed of many adventurers, and increased so 
fast by the janction of new members, allured by the 
prospect of gaih, or the desire of promoting a m litme ol 
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public utility, ''that its general courts formed a numerous 
assembly.' The operation of eyery political principle 
and passion, that spread through the kingdom, was felt 
in those popular meetings, and influenced their decisions. 
As towards the close of James’s reign more just and en- 
larged sentiments with respect to constitutional liberty 
were diffused among the people, they came to understand 
their rights better and to assert them with greater bold- 
ness ; a distinction formerly little known, but now familiar 
in English policy, began to be established between the 
court and country parties, and the leaders of each endea- 
voured to derive power and eoiisequcnre from every 
quarter. 13oth exerted themselves witli emulation, in 
order to obtain the direction of a body so numerous and 
respectable as tlie company of Virginia adventurers. In 
coiLscquence of this, business had been conducted in every 
general court for some years, not with the temperate spirit 
of merchiuits, deliberating concerning their mutual in- 
terest, but with the animosity and violence natural to 
numerous assemblies, by which rival factions contend for 
superiority."’ 

Jwueiiiuii. a^ssemble the great 

quiry^nto*" nation in parliament, the general 

omrem- courts of the company became a theatre, on 
which popular orators displayc*! their talents ; 
the proclamations of the crown, and acts of the privy- 
council, with respect to the commerce and f>olicc of tlie 
colony, were cuiivu.ssed there -Upth freedom, and censured 
with severity, ill-suited to thf lofty ideas which James 
entertained of his own wisdom, and tlte extent of his pre- 
rogative. In order to check this growing spirit of dis- 
cussion, the ministers employed all their address and in- 
fluence to gain UMany members of the company os might 
give them the of their deliberations. But to 

unsuccessful were they in this attempt, that every mea- 
sure proposed by them was n*probated by a vast majority, 

* .Silli. p fTti. » Ib. p. tt9. Acc. Chhlmcri. p. 59. 
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and sometimes without any reasbn, but bmi<se they were 
the proposers of it. James, little favourable to the power 
of any popular assembly, and weary of contending' with 
one over which he had laboured in vain to obtain an as- 
cendant, began to entertain thoughts of dissolvimr the 
company, and new-modelling its constitution. Pnlexts, 
neither unplausible, nor destitute of .soiih* foundation, 
seemed to justify this measure. The slow progress of the 
colony, the large sums of money cxpendwl, tuid gn^at 
number of men who had perished in attempting to plant 
it, the late massacre by the Indians, and every (li.saster 
that had befallen the Engli.sh from their first mignition to 
America, were imputed solely to the inability of a numer- 
ous company to conduct an enterprise so complex and 
arduous. The nation felt sensibly its disa|)pointment in 
a scheme in which it had engaged with sanguine ex- 
pectations of advantage, and wished impatiently for such 
an impartial scrutiny into former proceedings as might 
suggest more salutary measun;s in the future administra- 
tion of the colony. I’he pres(*nt state of its affairs, as well 
as the wishes of the people, seemed to call for the inter- 
position of the crown; and .lames, etigi'r to display the 
superiority of his royal wisdom, in eorocting tho.se 
errors into ^ Inch the company had been betrayed byin- 
ifijs. experience in the arts of government, boldly un- 
dertook the work of reformation. Without re- 
garding the rights conveyed tr> the company by their 
charter, and without the figmality of any judieial pro- 
ceeding for annulling it he, by virtue of his prerogative, 
iiisued a commission, empowering some of the judges, 
and other persons of note, to examine into all the trans- 
action.s of the company from its first cstalilisbment, and 
to lay the result of their inquiries, jMp|^r with their 
offtnion concerning the most eficctual^iiWtiH of rendering 
the colony more prosperous," before the privy-council. 
At the same time, hy a strain of authority still higher, he 

• Sbll', p. SW). 
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ordered all the v^^rds and papers of the company to be 
.seized, and two of its principal of^cers to be arrested. 
Violent and arbitrary as these acfijppf authority may now 
appear, the commissioners carried on their inquiry with- 
out any obstruction, but what arose from some feeble and 
ineifectmil remonstrances of the company. The commis- 
sioners, though they conducted their scrutiny with much 
activity and vigour," did not communicate any of their 
proceedings to the coni()any ; but their report, witli re- 
spect to its operations, .seems to have been very unfavour- 
Ort. 8. hing, in consequence of it, signified 

Conway to thc Company his intention of vesting the 
snrrrncicr suprciTKi frovcmmeiit of the Company in a go- 
it«c arur. ^emor and twelve a.ssistants, to be resident in 
England, and die executive power in a council of twelve, 
which should ri*8ide in Virginia. The governor and as- 
sistants were to be originally appointed byAhe king. 
Future vacancies were to be supplied by thc governor 
and his nK.sistants, but their nomination was not to take 
effect until it shoidd be ratified by the privy-council. 
The twelve counstdlors in Virginia were to be chosen by 
the governor and assistants ; and this choice was like- 
wise subjected to the review of the privy-council. With 
an intention to cpiiet thc minds of thc coloni.sts, it was 
declared dial private property shoidd be deemed sacred ; 
and for the more eflectual st'curity of it, all gniht.s of 
lands from the former company were to lie continued by 
the new one. In order to facilitate the execution of diis 
plan, the king reipiircd tlie company instandy to surren- 
der Us charter into his hands.*’ 

But here James and his ministers encountered 
a spirit, of which they seem not to have been 
aware. They fooqd thc members of the company un- 
willing tamely to relinquish rights of franchises, con- 
veyed to diem with such legal formality, that upon faith 
in their validity they had expended considerable sums 

* SiniUr» Tra«TU. p. P Stitb, p. 795. &c, 2 Chalnirrs. p. 6l. 
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and still more averse to the abt)litioa|rf a popular form 
of govemment, in which every proprietor had a voice, 
in order to subject t|||t>lony, in which they were deeply 
interested, to the dominion of a small junto absolutely 

Oct. 20. crown. Neither promises nor 

threats could induce them to depart from these 
sentiments ; and in a general court the king’s proposal 
was almost unanimously rejected, and a resolution taken 
to defend to the utmost their chartered rights, if tlicse 
should be called in question in any court of justice. 
James, highly offended at their presumption in daring 
Not. 10 oppose liis will, d irected a writ oi' t/uo warranto 

to be issued against the company, that the vali- 
dity of its charter might be tried in the court of king’s 
bench ; and in order to aggravate tlic charge, by col- 
lecting additional proofs of maleadministration, lie ap- 
pointed some persons in whom he could conffde, to re- 
pair to Virginia to inspect the state of the colony, and 
inquire into the conduct of the company, and of its offi- 
cers there. 


The lawsuit in the king's bench did not 
liang long in suspense. It tc^nninaU^d, as was 


Trial in the 
kings 

diMoiution usual in that reitrii, in a dec-isioti |)i‘rtectly c<m- 
sonant to the wishes of the monarch. The 

company 
June, 

1624 ., 


charter was forfeited, the c ompany was dis- 
solved, and all the rights and piivilei^s con- 
ferred upon it returned to the kintr, from whom they 
flowed.' 

Some writers, particularly Stith, the most in- 
telligent and best iiiformc<l historian of Virjfi- 
nia, mention the dissolution of the company m 
a most disastrous event to the colony. Anima- 
ted with liberal sentiments, imbibed in an ac^c when the 
principles of liberty were more fully unfolded than 
under the Aign of James, they viewed his violent and 
arbitrary proceedings on this occasion with such indig- 


Defect# in 
Uic kfftt 
constitu* 
timi of th# 
culonies. 
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nation, that their abhoi2i»ce of the means which he 
employed to accomplish his design seems to have ren- 
dered them incapable of contemplating its effects with 
discernment and candour. There is not perhaps any 
mode of governing an infant colony less friendly to its 
liberty, than the dominion of an exclusive corporation, 
possessed of all the powers which James had conferred 
upon the company of adventurers in Virginia. During 
several years the colonists can hardly be considered in 
any other light than as servants to the company, nou- 
rished out of its stores, bound implicitly to obey its 
orders, and sub jected to the most rigorous of all forms 
of government, that of martial law. Even after the native 
spirit of Englishmen began to rou.se under oppression, 
and had extorted from their superiors the right of enact- 
ing laws for the government of that community of 
which they wore members, as no act, though approved 
of by all the branches of the provincial legi.slature, was 
held to be of legal force, until it was ratified by a ge- 
neral court in England, the company still retained the 
paramount authority in its own hands. Nor was the 
power of the company more favourable to the prospe- 
rity of the colony than to its freedom. A numerous 
body of merchants, as long as its operations are purely 
commercial, may carry them on with discernment and 
SUCCC.SS. But the mercantile spirit seems ill adapted to 
conduct an enlarged and liberal plan of civil policy, and 
colonics have seldom grownup W maturity and vigour 
under its narrow and interested regidations. To the 
unavoidable defects in administration which this occa- 
sioned, were added errors arising from inexperience. 
The English merchants of that age had not those exten- 
sive views which a general commerce opens to such as 
have the direction of it. When they first began to ven- 
ture out of the beaten track, they groped th^r way with 
timidity and hesitation. Unacquainted with the climate 
and soil of America, and ignorant of the productions 
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best suited to them, they s^^pi to have had no settled 
plan of improvement, and their schemes were con* 
tinually varying. Their system of government was 
equally fluctuating. In the course of eighteen years ten 
different persons presided over the province a.s chief 
governors. No wonder that, under such administra- 
tion, all the efforts to give vigour and stability to the 
colony should prove abortive, or produce only slender 
effects. These efforts, however, when estimated accord- 
ing to the ideas of that age, either with respect to com- 
merce or to policy, were very considerable, and con- 
ducted with astonishing perseverance. 

Wraknem Above a hundred and fifty thousand pound.s 
iiMij-"** were expended in this first attempt to plant an 
English colony in America;' and more than nine 
thousand persons were .sent out from the mother-country 
to people this new .settlement. At the di.s.solution of the 
company, the nation, in return for this waste of treasure 
and of j)eo|>lc did not receive from Virginia an annual 
importation of commoditie.s exceeding twenty thousand 
pounds in value ; and the colony was so far from having 
added .strength to the state by an increase of )>opula- 
tion, that, in the jear 1024, scare«*ly two tliousand per- 
sons survived a wretched remnant ol the nunicrou.s 
emigrants whd had flocked thither witit .sanguine c'X- 
pcctations of a very different fate. 

Tempo. company, like all unpro.sperou.s socic- 

rarjr coun- fgU unpitied. The violent hand with which 
pointed for prcrof^fitivc had invaded it‘v ritriits wan forjfot* 
ten, and new prospeeLs of micccjw opened, under 
Virgmim ^ ^uygrameiit exempt from all the de- 

fects to which past disasters were inqmted. The king 
and the nation concurred with eijual ardour in resolving 
to encourage the colony. Soon after the final judgment 
in the court of king's bench apraiiist tlur company, 
James appointed a council of twelve persons to take 

• Snitb’t TnTtU, p. M. 1 «» . ' Aiin«l», p. 69. 
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tlie temporary direction of affiurs in Virginia, that he 
might have leisure to frame with deliberate con- 
sideration proper regulations for the permanent 
government of the colony.' Pleased with such an op- 
portunity of exercising his talents as a legislator, he 
began to turn his attention towards the subject; but 
death prevented him from completing his plan. 

i6«5. Charles 1 . on bis accession to the throne, 
Marcb -iT. adopted all his father’s maxims with respect to 
ofciiariet tlic coluny in Virginia. He declared it to be 
Hi. 1*^ a part of the empire annexed to the crown, and 
lenLeM immediately subordinate to its jurisdiction : he 
of the CO- conferred the title of Governor on Sir George 
Yardely, and appointed him, in conjunction with 
a council ot twelve, and a secretary, to exercise supreme 
authority there, and enjoined them to conform, in every 
point, to such instructions as from time to time they mi ght 
receive from him." From the tenor of the king’s commis- 
sion, as well as from the known spirit of his poKcy, it 
is apparent, that he intended to vest every power of go- 
vernment, both legislative and executive, in the gover- 
nor and council, without recourse to the representatives 
of the people, as possessing a right to enact laws for 
the community, or to impose taxes upon it. Yardely 
, and his council, who seem to have been fit instruments 
for carrying this system of arbitrary rule into execution, 
did not fail to put such a construction on the words of 
their commission as W'as most favourable to their own 
jurisdiction. During a great part of Charles's reig^, 
Virginia knew no other law than the will of tlie sove- 
reign. Statutes were published, and taxes imposed, 
without once calling the representatives of the people 
to authorize them by their sanction. At the same time 
that -the colonists were bereaved of political rights, 
which they deemed essential to freemen and citizens, 
their private property was violently invaded. A pro-. 

* Uyin^f, Xfu. cm, kc, * Ibid, iviij. 72. 31 1. 
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Grant* and c^amation was issued, by which, under pretexts 
nionopoiy equally absurd and frivolous, they were prohi* 

of tODBCCO* 11 • 1 ^ ^ 

bited trom selling tobacco to any person but cer- 
tain conunissioners appointed by the king to purchase 
it on his account;* and they had the cruel mortitication 
to behold the sovereign, who should have aflorded them 
protection, engross all the profits of their industry, by 
seizing the only valuable coniniodity which they had to 
vend, and retaining the monopoly of it in his own hands. 
While the staple of the colony in Virginia sunk in value 
under the oppression and restraints of a monopoly, pro- 
pert)^ in land was rendered insecure by various grants 
of it, which Charles inconsiderately bestowed u|)oii his 
favourites. These were not only of such exorbitant ex- 
tent as to be unfavourable to the progress of cultivation; 
but from inattention, or im|>erfect acquaintance with the 
geography of the country, their boundaries were so in- 
accurately defined, that large tracts already .occupied 
and planted wore often incliidt?cl in them. 

TJie munnurs and eonipiaiiits which siieli a system of 
administration excited, were angmi*nted hy the rigour 
with which Sir John Harvey, wlio sueecnled Vardelyin 
the government oi the colony,^ c nlbrcocl every act of 
pow(T. Rapacious, unleeliiig. and haughty, he 
addetl insolence to o^rcs.^Kau and neither re- 
garded the sentiments, nor listt^ned to the remonstrances 
of the people under his eoiniiiand. IJie enlonists, far 
from the seal of government, and overawed by aiitliority 
derived from a royal commission, subiniltc fl long to hU 
tyranny and exactions. Their patieiue was at last cx- 
Coioojiu hausled ; and in a traii-spoit of popular rage and 
indignation, they seiml their govemiir, and sent 
their go- him a prisoner to Riigiaiul, accom()aiiiiHj by two 
of their number, whom they deputetl to prefer 
their acciisulions against him to the king. But 
this attempt to redress their own wrongs, by a 

■ R^rmcr, srHi. 19, ^ Ibid. irHi. 990 . 
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preceding so summaiy and violent as U consist' 
ent with any idea of regular government, be jus- 

tified only in cases of such urgent necessity as rarely oc- 
cur in civil soeijety, was altogether repugnant to every 
notiott' which Charles entertained with respect to the 
obedience due by subjects to their sovereign. To him 
the conduct of the colonists appeared to be not only an 
usurpation of his right to judge and to punish one of his 
own officers, but an open and audacious act of rebellion 
against his authority. Without deigning to admit their 
deputies into his presence, or to hear one article of tlieir 
ibiirc- ‘'■barge against Harvey, the king instantly sent 
icund by ],j,„ jjjjj former station, with an ample 

and rein- renewal of all the powers belonging to it. But 
iii* govern- though Cliarlcs deemed this vigorous step neces- 
nnnt. order to assiwt his own authority, and to 

testify his disj)le;Lsure with those who had presumed to 
offer such an insult to it, he seems to have been so sen- 
sible of the grievanees under which the colonists groaned, 
and of the chief source from which they flowed, that soon 
1639. I'emoved a governor so justly 

Sir W. odious to tliciu, but named as a successor Sir 
Appoint^ William Berkeley, a person far superior to Har- 
gomnor. more distin- 

guished by possessing i^thc popular virtues to which 
the other was a stranger.* 

Hit mild Under his government the colony in Virginia 
remaigetf, widi some short intervals of interrup- 
tmtton. almost forty years ; and to his mild and 

prudeiU administration its increase and prosperity is in a 
great measure to Ik; ascrilied. It was indebted, however, 
to the king himself for such a reform of its constitution 
and policy, as gave a different aspect to the colony, and 
animated all its o^asrations with new spirit. Though the 
tenor of Sir Willimn Berkcley'.s commission was the 
same with that of his prcdeccs.sor, he received instructions 

■ Bevcrlf/i ^iit of Viig. p. SO. Cbftlioen* Anoftli/ L 116, Stc. 
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under the gMa seal, by which* he wafi empowered to de- 
clare, that in all its concerns, civil as well as ecclesiasti- 
cal, the colony was to be poveniod according to the laws 
New pri- of England : he was <lircrted to issne writs for 
electing representatives of t!u‘ |>eople, wbo, in 
Charles, conjunction witli the governor and couneil, were 
to form a general assembly, and to possess supreme legis- 
lative authority in the eommunity : he was ordennl to 
establish courts of justice, in which all cjucstions, wliethcr 
civil or criminal, wore to he decided agreeably to the 
forms of judicial procedure in the mother-country. It 
is not easy to discover what were the motives which in- 
duced a monarch, fciiacif»ns in adhering to any opinion 
or system which he had oner, adopted, j<'alous to excess 
of his own rights, and adverse on every occasion to any 
extension of the privileges Vlaimed hy liis people, to re- 
linquish his original plan of administration in the colony, 
and to grant such immuniti<s to liis subjects settled 
there. From tlie historians of Virginia, no less super- 
ficial than ill-inform( <l, no light can he derivf^d with rc- 
Motivr. spect to this point. It is most probable, the dread 
JlTftrVo of the spirit then rising in Greal Mri tain extorted 
h«vc in* from (.diaries concessions so favamrable to Vir- 

AuciiccmI • • 1 1 

ih* king. ^inia. After ail intornii.'i.‘*if>n *'i almf»,‘>t twelve 
years, the state of hi.s aff'aira him to have re- 

course. to the trreat council of the nation. There his .sub- 
jects would find a juri.sdietion indirpendent of the crown, 
and able to control its authority. There they hoped for 
legal redre.ss of all their grievaiue.s. As the eolnniste in 
Virginia had applied for relief to a former parliament, it 
might be expected with (crtainty that they would lay 
their case before the first meeting of an luwembfy, in 
which they were .securr; of a favourable audience. Charles 
knew, that if the spirit of his administration in Virginia 
were to be tried by the maxims of the Engli.sh constitu- 
tion, it must be severely reprehended. He was aware 

that many measures of greater moment irii^is government 
. ■ *' 
voi . VIII. u 
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would be brought under *a strict teview in parliament; 
and unwilling to give malecontentsthe advantage of add- 
ing a charge of oppression in the remote part of his do- 
minions to « catalogue of domestic grievances, he art- 
inlly endeavoured to take the merit of having granted 
voluntarily to his people in Virginia such privileges as 
he foresaw would be extorted from bm. 

Virginia though Charles established the internal 

government of Virginia on a model similar to 
Bfw go- that of the English constitution, and conferred 
on his subjects there all the rights of freemen and 
citizens, he was extremely solicitous to maintain its con- 
nexion with the parent-state. With this view he in- 
structed Sir William Berkeley strictly to prohibit any 
commerce of the colony with foreign nations ; and in 
order more certainly to secure exclusive possession of all 
the advantage.s arising from the sale of its productions, 
he was requitxid to take a bond from the master of each 
vessel that sailed from Virginia, to land his cargo in 
some part of the king's dominions in Europe.“ Even 
under this restraint, such is the kindly influence of free 
government on society, the colony advanced so rapidly 
in industry and population, that at the beginning of the 
civil war the English settled in it exceeded twenty 
thousand 

Gratitude towitrds a monarch, from whose 
the ro^»l “ handi'llugi; had received immunities which they 
hud Iwg wished, but hardly expected to enjoy, 
thefnfluence and example of a popular governor, pas- 
sionately devoted to the intere.sts of his master, concur- 
red in preserving inviolated loyalty among the colonists. 
Even after monarchy was abolished, after one king h a d 
been beheaded, and another driven into exile, the autho- 
fity of the crown continued to be acknowledged 
and revert'd in Virginia. Irritated at this open 
defiance of its power, the parliament issued an ordi- 

• ChiOiiirn' AdmIi, p. f 19. tSi. Ibid. p. 1*5. 
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luuice, declaring, that m. the settlement in Virginia had 
been made at the cost and by the people of Eagbod, it 
ought to be .sulK>rdinatcto and dependant ttpon tHe Eng- 
lish commonwealth, and subject to siieh laim and regu- 
lations as are or shall be made in parliafflent ; that, in- 
stead of this (lutiftd submission, the eolonists had dis- 
claimed the authority of the state, and aiidacionsly re- 
belled agfiiiist it ; that on this account they were de- 
nounced notorious traitors, and not only all vessels be- 
longing tt» natives of England, but those of loreign 
nations, w'cre prohibited to enter thi'ir ports, or to carry 
on any commerce with them. 

„ . It wa.s not the mode of that age to wage a 

ParitRiiieitt U* l 

iiukrii wir war of worcN aloiu*. Tlio cnorts of a big’ll- 
onVifgiitiH, government in asserting its own dignity 

were prompt and vigorous. A powerful scjuadroii, witli 
a considenible body of land forces, wasdis|;>atdied to re- 
duce the Virginian.^ to (»bedienee. After cdtnpdling the 
colonies in B:irbad<K*s and the other islands to submit to 
the coniinon wealth, fin* squadron enteretl the 
bay of Chesapeak. Berkeley, with more cou- 
rage than pnidenee, took arms tn uppoM- this fonnidable 
amiament ; but In* craild not long maintain si|ch an un- 
exjual contest. His gallant rewstanre, however, pro- 
cured favourable terms tu dte |)**ople under his go- 
Virgiiii. a vomment. A general indemnity for all paat 
Sw*!" offences was granted ; they j|ck|Hlwledged the 
Mgethe authority f»f the common wealfbt and were ad- 
wi^Th.** mitted to a participation of all the rights cnj<rfBd 
by citizens. Berkeley, firm to Ins principles of Ipyidty, 
disdained to make any stipulation for himself; and 
choosing to pass his days far removed from the scat of a 
government which he detested, continuerd to reside io 
Virginia as a private man, beloved and respc^cted by all 
over whom he had formerly presided. 

• niuHtmS Suir I 197 ChBlmrn Ai.n4l*. |i 1^2 hc^ciU ir t Miti 

q2 
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Not satisfied iVith taking measures to subject 
S^'c of colonies, the commonwealth turned its atten- 
ibccoioDjr. tion towards the most effectual mode of retaining 
them in dependence on the parent-state, and of securing 
to it the benefit of their increasing commerce. With 
this view the parliament framed two laws, one of which 
expressly prbhibited all mercantile intercourse between 
the colonies and foreign states, and the otlier ordained, 
that no production of Asia, Africa, or America, should 
i)e imported into the dominions of the commonwealth, 
but in vess«‘ls belonging to English owners, or to the 
people of the colonies settl(;d there, and navigated by an 
English commander,*' and by crews of which the greater 
part must be Englishmen. But while the wisdom of 
the commonwealth prescribed the channel in which the 
trade of the colonies was to be carried on, it was soli- 
citous to encourage the cultivation of the stajile com- 
tnodity of Virginia, by an act of parliament, whieh 
gave legal force to all the injunctions of Janies 
and Charles against planting tobacco in England.' 

Under governors appointed by the coinnionwealth, or 
by Cromwell, when he usurped the supreme jiower, 
Virginia remained almost nine years in pt:rfect tranquil- 
lity. During that period, many adhereiiLs to the royal 
party, and among these some gentlemen of good fami- 
lies, in order to avoid dangt'T and oppre.vsion, to which 
they were exposed in England, or in hope's of repairing 
TbrriJo. ibtii* roined fortunes, resorted thither. Warmly 
iiBb ditu. attached to the cause for which they had fought 
thrie re- ^ and suffered, and animated with all the passions 
Miunii. iQ |Q£|} recently engaged in a fierce and 

long protracted civil war, they, by tlieir intercourse with 
the colonists, confinned them in principles of loyalty, and 
added to tlieir impatience and indignation under tlie re- 
straints imposed on their commerce by their new mas- 
ters. On the death of Mathews, the la.st governor named 

^ Scobrl'ft Acift, p. l!)?. 176. * Ibnl. p. 117. 
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by Cromwell, tlie .sentiments hnd inclination of the jieo- 
ple, no longer under the control of aiitliority, burst out 
with violence. They forced Sir William Berkeley to 
quit his retirement ; they unanimously elected him gi>- 
vemor of the colony ; and Jts he refu.scd to act under a 
usurped authority, tlu'V boldly erected the n*yal stan- 
Aretitr datd, and acknowledging Charles II. to iM'tln'ir 
UoXii^r lawful sovereign, proclaimed him with all his 
*^ *"'*****• titles ; and the Virginians long bosuttetl, that its 
they were the last of the king's siilijects who renounced 
their allegiance, they were the first who returned to 
their duty.^ 

Happily for the people of V^irginia, a revolu- 
«i*iy iilT- tion in England, no less sudden and uncx- 
»»r<ied. seated Charles on the throne of his an- 

cestors, and saved them from the severe, chastisement 
to w hich their premature declaration in his favour must 
have e.\po.sed them. On receiving the first account of 
this event, the joy and exultation of tlie colony were 
universal and unbounded, ^riicvsc, however, were not 
of long continuance, (iracious but unproductive pro- 
fession.s «*f esteem and good-svill were the only return 
made by (..'harles to loyalty and .service.^, which in their 
own estimation were .so ilistinguished, that no recom- 
p«*nse was beyond w'hat they might claim. If the kings 
neglect and ingratitude disappointed all the sanguine 
hopes which their viuiity had founded on the merit of 
their past conduct, the s|>irit which influenced parlia- 
mimt in its commercial deliberations fipenird a pro,spect 
tliat alarmed them with res|»ect to their future situation. 
In framing ix'gulations for the encouragement of trade, 
which, during the convulsions of civil war, and amidst 
continual fluctuations in government, had met with .such 
obstruction that it declined in every quarter ; the house 
of commons, instead of granting tlie cx)lonies that ra- 
lief which they expected from the restraints in their 

» lk»cilr>, p. ChU»ei*. p. lt«. 
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commerce imposed by the commonwealth and Crom- 
well, not only adopted all their ideas concerning this 
branch of legislation, but extended them fardier. 
N*TigationTh“ produced the act of navigation, the most 
important and memorable of any in the statute- 
book with respect to the history of English commerce. 
By it, besides several momentous articles foreign to 
the subject of this work, it was enacted, that no com- 
modities should be imported into any settlement in 
Asia, Africa, or America, or exported from them, but 
in vessels of English or plantation built, whereof the 
master and three-fourths of the mariners shall be Eng- 
lish subjects, under pain of forfeiting ship and goods ; 
that none but natural-bom subjects, or such as have 
been naturalized, shall exercise the occupation of mer- 
chant or factor in any English settlement, under pain 
of forfeiting their goods and chattels ; that no sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, wool, indigo, ginger, or woods used 
in dying, of the growth or manufacture of the colonies, 
shall be shipped from them to any other country but 
England ; and in order to secure the performance of 
this, a sufficient bond, with one surety, shall be given 
before sailing by the owners, for a specific sum pro- 
portional to the rate of the vessel employed by them.* 
The productions subjected to this restriction are dis- 
tinguished, in the language of commerce and finance, 
by the name of enumerated commodities; and as in- 
dustry .in its progress furnished new articles of value, 
these have b^n successively added to the roll, and 
166S, the same restraint. Soon after, the 

act of navigation was extended, and additional 
restraints were imposed, by a new law, which prohi- 
bit^ Ihe importation of any European commodity into 
the colonies, but what was laden in England in vessels 
navigated and manned as the act of navigation re- 
quired. More effectual provisimi was made by this 

t tt C«. 11. c. IB. 
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law for exacting the penalties to which the tran-^gres- 
sors of the act of navi^tion wore subjected : and the 
principles of policy, on which the various regulations 
contained in both statutes arc founded, were openly 
avowed in a declaration, that as the plantations be* 
yond seas arc inhabited and peopled by subjects of 
England, they may be kept in a firmer dependence 
upon it, and rendered yet more beneficial and advan- 
tageous unto it, in the farther employment and increase 
of English .shipping and .seamen, as well as in the vent 
of English woollen and other manufactures and com- 
modities ; and in making England a staple, not only 
of the commodities of those plantations, but also of the 
commodities of otlier countries and places, for tlie sup- 
plying of them ; and it being the usage of other na- 
tions to keep the trade of their plantations to them- 
selves.*' In prosecution of tliosc favourable maxims, 
the English legislature proceeded a step farther. As 
the act of navigation had left the people of the colonies 
at liberty to export the eiiuinurated commodities from 
one plantation to another without paying any duty, it 
subjected them to a tax equivalent to what was 
paid by the consumers of these commodities in 
England.' 

Ktrectaut Uy these .successive regulations, the plan of 
iiie«ct. gfcuring to England a monopol) of the com- 
merce witli its colonies, and of shutting up every other 
channel into which it might be diverted, was perfected 
and reduced into complete system. On one side of the 
Atlantic these regulations have lieen extolled as an ex- 
traordinary cflbrt of political .sagacity, and have been 
considered as the great charter of national commerce, 
to which the ptftent-state is indebted for all its opalencc 
and power. On the other, they have been execrated 
as a code of oppression, more suited to the illiberality 
of mercantile ideas, than to extensive views of l^^a- 

' S.'i It c. f. 
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tive wisdom. Which of these opinions is best founded, 
I shall examine at large in anbthi^ part of this work. 
But in writing the history of the English settlements 
in America, it was necessary to trace the progress of 
those restraining la^ys .with accuracy, as in every sub- 
sequent transaction ’Wn.may observe a perpetual exer- 
tion, on the part of the mother-country, to enforce and 
extend them ; and on the part of the colonies, , endea- 
vours no less unremitting, to elude or to obstruct their 
operation. 

Coioobu Hardly was the act of navigation known in 
a^uhc' Virginia, and its efiecLs begw to be felt, when 
the colony remonstrated against it as a griev- 
ance, and petitioned earnestly for relief. But the com- 
mercial ideas of Charles and his ministers coincided so 
perfectly with those of parliament, that, instead of listen- 
ing with a favourable ear to their applications, they 
laboured assiduously lo carry the act into strict execu- 
tion. For this purpose, instructions were issued to the 
governor, forts were built on the banks of the principal 
rivers, and small vessels appointed to cruise on the 
coast. The Virginians, seeing no prospect of obtaining 
exemption from the act, set themselves to evade it ; and 
found means, notwithstanding the vigilance with which 
they were watched, of carrying on a considerable clan- 
destine trade with foreigners, particularly with the Dutch 
settled on Hud.son's River. Imbuldened byobservingdis- 
affection spread through the colony, some veteran soldiers 
who had served under Cromwell, and had been banished 
to Virginia, formed a design of amdering themselves mas- 
166S country, and of asserting its indepen- 

dence on England. This ra-sh^roject was dis- 
covered by one of their associates, and^isconcerted by 
the vigorous exertions of Sir William Berkeley,^ But 
the spirit of discontent, Uiough repressed, was not ex- 
tinguished. Every day sometliing occurred to revive 
and to nourish it. As it is with extreme difficulty tliat 
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commerce can be turned into « new channel, tobacco, 
the staple of the colony, sunk prodiji^iously in value, 
when they were compelled to si>nd it all to one market. 
It was some time before England could iumish tliem 
regularly with full assortments ^those necc-ssarj’ arti- 
cles, without which the industry the colony could not ■ 
be carried on, or its prosperity secured. Encouraged 
Co’ont M- ^he .symptoms of general languor and de- 
thc'^in s’poi'^^'ncy which this declining stsitc of the co- 
di«n«. lony occasioned, the Indians .seated towurd.s the 
heads of the rivers ventured first to attack the remote 
settlenients, and then to make in<’ursions into the in- 
terior parts of the country. Unexpected as these hewti- 
lities were, from a people who during a long |K-riiKl 
had lived in friendship with the English, a mea- 
sure taken by the king seems to have excited 
still greater terror among the most opulent 
of'i/nTby people •►f the colony. Charles had imprudently 
Ii.ccm»n. ,.xample of his father, by granting 

such large tracts of land in Virginia to .several of his 
eourtier.s. a.s tended to un.setllt' the distribution of ppo- 
jKJTty in the country, and to render the tith* of the ino.st 
ancient planters to their estates procarions and 
(|ueslionahle. From those various causes, whieli 
in a greatiT or le.s.scr degree afi’eeted ^•^^Ty individual in 
the colony, the indignation of the jM*oph- became gene- 
ral. and was worked up to Midi a fiiteh, «hat nothing 
wa.s wanting to precipitate them into tin- most di-siK-rate 
acts but .some leader qualified to unite and to direct 
their operations.^ 

Ku ituur ^ leader they found in .Nathaniid Hncon, 

nciira io a coloncl vf militia, who, though he had been 
'Ji5ted*by setth'd m Virginia only three yeant, hail ac- 
^ 4 ®^'^uired, by popular manners, an insinuating ad- 
dress, and the coasideration derived from having been 
regularly trained in England to the profession of law, 

s rtialam* Anaab, ck. 10. 13, It. psuim. ilcTrrky, p. M, be. 
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■such general esteem, that he had been admitted into 
the council, and was regarded as one of the most re- 
spectable persons in the colony. Bacon was ambi- 
tious, eloquent, daring, and, prompted either by ho- 
nest zeal to redress the public wrongs, or allured by 
hopes of raising himself to distinction and power, he 
mingled with the malecontents, and by his bold ha- 
rangues and confident promises of removing all their 
grievances, he inflamed them almost to madness. As 
the dcvastatioiis committed by the Indians was the 
calamity most sensibly felt by the people, he accused 
the governor of having neglected the proper measures 
or repelling the invasions of the savages, and exhorted 
them to take arms in their own defence, and to exter- 
minate that odious race. Great numbers assembled, 
and chose Bacon to be their general. He applied to 
the governor for a commission, confirming this election 
of the people, and offered to march instantly against 
the common enemy. Berkeley, accustomed by long 
possession of supreme command to high ideas of the 
respect due to his station, considered this tumultuaiy 
armament as an open insult to his authority, and sus- 
pected that, under specious appearances. Bacon con- 
cealed most dangerous designs. Unwilling, how- 
ever, to give farther provocation to an incensed multi- 
tude, by a direct refusal of what they demanded, he 
thought it prudent to negotiate, in order to gain time- 
and It was not until he found all endeavours to soothe 
them ineffectual, tliat he issued a proclamation, re- 
quiring them, in the king's name, under the pab of 
being denounced rebels, to disperse. 

But Bacon, sensible that he had now advanced so for 
M rendered it impossible to recede with honour or safety 
iitftantly took tlic only resolution that remained in hb 
situation. At the head of a chosen body of his fol- 
lowers, he marched rapidly to James Town, and sur- 
rounding the house -where the governor and council 
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were assembled, lie demanded tiie commission for which 
he had formerly applied. Berkeley, with the proud 
indignant spirit of a cayolier, disdainingthe requisitions 
of a rebel, peremptorily refused to comply, and calmly 
presented his naked breast to die weapons which were 
pointed against it. The council, however, fore.sceing 
the fatal consequences of driving an enrtiged multitude, 
in whose power they were, to the la.st extremities of vio- 
lence, prepared a commission, constituting Bacon ge- 
neral of all the forces in Virginia, and by dieir en- 
treaties prevailed on the governor to sign it. Bacon 
with his troops retired in triumph. Hardly wn.s the 
council delivered by his departure from the dread of 
present danger, when, by a transition, not unusual in 
feeble minds, presumptuous boldness succeeded to ex- 
cessive fear. The commission granted to Bacon was 
declared to be null, having been extorted by force ; he 
was proclaimed a reliel, his followers were required to 
abandon his .standard, and the militia ordered to ann, 
and to join the eovernor. 

j{»con Enmsred at conduct which he brandc'd with 
w iieftc- tlie name; ofba.se and treacherou.-,. Bacon, instead 
continuing his march toward.* the Indian 
liiiufly. country, in.stantly wheeled about, aiul advanced 
with all his forces to Janies Town. The governor, unable 
to resi.st such a numerous body, made Ids e-scajx*, and 
fled acro.ss the bay to Acomack, on the etc tern shore. 
Some of the counsellors accompanied him thither, others 
retired to their own plantations. L’|>on the flight of Sir 
William Berkeley, and di.s|iersion of the council, tlie 
frame of civil government in llic colony seemed to be 
dissolved, and Bacon la-camc {x>sses.sed of supreme and 
uncontrolled power. Buta.s he was sensible that his coun- 
trymen would not long submit with patience to authority 
acquired and held merely by force of arms, he endea- 
voured to found it on a more constitutional liasis, by ob- 
taining the sanction of the people's approbation. With 
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this view he called together the most considerable gen- 
tlemen in the colony, and having prevailed on them to 
bind themselves by oath, to maintain his authority, and 
to resist every enemy that should oppose it, he from that 
time considered his jurisdiction as legally established. 

Berkeley, meanwhile, having collected some 
Uerkeicy forces, made inroads into different parts of the 

applies for • , ^ , 

nuccour to colony, where Bacons authonty was reco^ised. 
.iigUnd. sharp conflicts happened with various suc- 

cess. J ames Town was reduced to ashes, and the best cul- 
tivated districts in the province were laid waste, some- 
times by one party, and sometimes by the other. But 
it was not by his own exertions that the governor hoped 
to terminate the contest. He had early transmitted an 
account of the transactions in Virginia to the king, and 
demanded such a body of soldiers, as would enable him 
to quell the insurgents, whom he represented as so ex- 
asperated by the restraints imposed on their trade, that 
they were impatient to shake off all dependence on the 
parent-state. Charles, alarmed at a commotion no 
less dangerous than xinexpected, and solicitous to main- 
tain his authority over a colony, the value of which was 
daily increasing, and more fully understood, speedily 
dispatched a small squadron with such a number of re- 
gular troops as Berkeley had required. Bacon and his fol- 
lowers received information of this armament, but were 
not intimidated at its approach. They boldly deter- 
mined to oppose it with open f(»rce, and declared it to be 
ronsistant with their duty and allegiance, to treat all who 
should aid Sir William Berkeley as enemies, until they 
should have an opportunity of laying their grievances 
before their sovereign.' 

UST7. But while both, parties prepared with equal 
l^mtcTw animosity, to involve their country in the horrors 

event happened, which quieted 
the commotion almost as suddenly as it had been 

' Bctcrlrjr’s Hist p. 75. 76. 
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excited. Bacon, when ready t* take the field, sickeneil 
and died. None of his foUow'ers posscissed such talents, or 
were .so much objects of Uie people's confidence, as en- 
titled them to ;espire to the supreme command. Des- 
titute ot a leader to conduct and animate them, their 
sanguine hopes of .success subsided ; mutual distrust 
accompanied this universal des|K)iKleney ; all liogjui to 
wish for an accommodation ; and after a short neg*»- 
tiation witli Sir William Berkeley, they laid down tlu'ir 
arms, and submitted to his government, on obtaining a 
promise of genenil pardon. 

Thus terminated an insurrection, which, in the annuls 
of Virginia, is distinguished by the name of lUicons 
rdttlliuu. During sevt'H months this daring leader 
was master of the colony, while the royal governor was 
.shut up in a remote and ill-^H'Oplcd corner of it. What 
were the real motive.s tliat ])roinpt(al him to take, arnvt, 
and to what length he intended to carry his plans of 
refonnation, either in commerce or government, it is nut 
easy to di.scover in the .scanty materials from wiiich we 
derive our infunnation with res|H!ct to this transaction. 
It is proiiable, that his conduct, like that <if other adven- 
turers in faction, would have been rcgulatisJ chielly by 
events; and accordingly us tln-.se proveil favourable or 
adverse, his views and re«|ui.sitioiis would have been ex- 
teiidtsi or circuinscrilied. 

AnuMmi- Sir William Berkeley, a.s .soon as he was rein- 
stilted in his otHce, called together the repre- 
rMioii. sentatives of the jicople, that by their advice and 
authority public tranquillity and order might Is; |M!r- 
fectly established. Though this assembly met a few 
weeks after the fleath of Bacon, while the memory of 
reciprocal injuries was still percent ; and when the pa." 
sions excited by such a fierce contest had but little time 
to subside, its proceedings were coiiductctl willi a mode- 
ration seldom exerci.s».*d by the successful party in a civil 
war. No man suftered capitally; asniall iiumlK*r wero 
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.subjected to fines ; othere were declared incapable of 
holding any office of trust ; and with those exceptions, 
the promise of general indemnity was confirmed by law. 
Soon after Berkeley was recalled, and colonel Jeffreys 
w^ appointed his successor. 

From that period to the Revolution in 1688, 
the colony there is scarcely any memorable occurrence in 
lUTOhi. the history of Virginia. A peace was concluded 
iMs” Indians. Under several successive go- 

vernors, administration was carried on in the co- 
lony \vith the same arbitrary spirit that distinguished the 
latter years of Charles II. and the precipitate counsels of 
James II. The Virginians, with a constitution which, 
in form, resembled that of England, cnjdyed hardly any 
portion of the liberty which that admirable system of 
policy is framed to secure. They were deprived even of 
the la.st consolation of the oppressed, the power of com- 
plaining, by a law, which, under severe penalties, prohi- 
bited them from speaking disrespectfully of the governor, 
or defaming, cither by words or writing, the admi- 
nistration of the colony.” Still, however, the laws re- 
straining their commerce were felt as an intolerable griev- 
ance, and nourished in secret a spirit of discontent, which, 
from the necessity of concealing it, acquired a greater 
degree of acrimony. But notwidiftanding those unfa- 
vourable circumstances, the colony continued to increase. 
The use of tobacco was now become general in Europe ; 
and though it had fallen considerably in price, the extent 
of demand compensated that diminution, and by giving 
constant employment to the industiy of the planters, 
diffused wetdth among them. At the Revolution, the 
number of inhabitants in the colony exceeded sixty 
thousand,* and in the course of twenty-eight years its 
population had been i^ore than doubled.” 

* Beferie}*, p. 81. Cliilmcrt, p. 341. " Chalracrs* Annals, p. 356. 
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History of Wn£N JaiHcs I., ID the j'car ICOC, made lliaf 
era w'* maguificent partition, wliich has been mentiou- 
lony, and ed, of a vast TCgioii in Korth America, extend- 
PJviUOQth ing from the thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth dc- 
■ gree of latitude, between two trading companies 
of his subjects, he established the residence of the one 
in London, and of the other in Plymoutli. The former 
was authorized to settle in the southern, and the latter 
in the northern part of this territory, then distinguished 
by tlie general name of Virginia. This arrangement 
seems to have been formed upon the idea ol .some 
speculative refiner, who aimed at diffu-^ing the spirit of 
industry, by fixing the seat ol one branch of the trade 
that was now to be opened on the east coast of the 
island, and the oilier on the west. Hut London pos- 
sesses such advantages of situation, tliat the commercial 
wealth and activity of England have always centred 
in the capital. At the beginning of the last century, 
the superiority of the metropolis in both these respects 
was so great, that, though tfie powers and privileges 
conferred by the king on the two trading companies 
were precisely the same, tlie adventurers settled in Ply- 
mouth fell far short of those in London, in the vigour 
and success of their efiforts towards accomplishing the 
purpose of their institution. Though the operations 
of the Plymouth company were animated byilie public- 
.spirited zeal of Sir John Popham, chief justice of Eng- 
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laBRl, Sir Ferdinand© Gorges, and some other gentle- 
men of the west,, all its exertions were feeble and un- 
fortunate. 

1(506, V®®®®! fitted out by the company 

tern ‘(f* Spaniards. In the year 1607 , 

wjM^’on' a feeble settlement was made at Sagahadoc ; but 
ira colut." account of the rigour of the climate, was soon 

relinquished, and for some time nothing far- 
tlier was attempted, than a few fishing voyages to Cape 
Cod, or a pitiful traffic with the natives for skins and oil. 
Smith One of the vessels equipped for this purpose, 
tflirr,.!. commanded by Captain Smith, whose name 
Ne'*w Eng- often mentioned with distinction 

Und. in the History of Virginia. The adventure was 
prosperous and lucrative. But his ardent enter- 
prising mind could not confine its attention to objects 
so unequal to it as the petty details of a trading voy- 
age. He employed a part of his time in exploring the 
coast, and in delineating its bays and harbours. On 
his return, he laid a map of it before prince Charles, 
and, with the usual exaggeration of discoverers, painted 
the beauty and excellence of the country in such glowing 
colours, tiiat the young prince, in the warmth of admi- 
ration, declared, that it should be called New England ;* 
a name which effaced that o^<Virginia, and by which 
it is still distinguished. 

Finiat- The favourable accounts of the country by 
Smith, as well as the success of his voyage, 
“®®*^"** seem to have ^couraged private adventurers to 
prosecute the trade on the coast of New England with 
greater briskness ; but did not inspire the langubhing 
company- of Plymouth with such vigour as to make any 
new attempt towards ealttilishing a permanent colony 
there. Something more man the prospect of distant 
gain to themselves, or of future advantages to their 
country, was requisite, in^rder to induce men to aban- 

® Sniith‘i Tnvelft, Book vi. p. Pufchitv, iw. p« 1837. 
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don the place of their nativitf , to migrate to another 
quarter of the globe, and endure innumerable hard- 
ships under an untried climate, and in an uncultivated 
land, oDvered with woods, or occupied by fierce and 
hostile tribes of savag^. But what mere attention to 
private emolument, or to national utility, could not ef- 
fect, was accomplished by the operation of a hig^lier 
. principle. Religion had gradually excited 
disputes among a great body of .the people, a spirit that 
tiirNw** fitted them remarkably for encountering the 
dangers, and surmounting the obstacles, which 
had hitherto rendered abortive the schemes of 
colonization in that part of America^allotted to the 
company of Plymouth. As the various settlemenLs in 
New England are indebted for tlieir origin to thia 
spirit, as in the course of our narrative, we shall dis- 
cern its influence mingled in all their transactions, and 
giving a peculiar tincture to the character of the people, 
as well as to their institutions, both civil and eccle- 
siastical, it becomes ncccssar}’ to trace its rise and pro- 
gress with attention and accuracy. 

DiSermt Wlu'it the supcrstitious and corruptions of 
.fuiiiiiriii, Romish churi. h prompted diflereot uations 
chufcb-go- of Europe to throw otf it« yoke, and to with- 
that |Mc.* draw from its ctjoimunioii, the mode, as well as 
ihe*R<** degree of their separation, was various. Wher- 
formairati. reformation was sudden, and carried on by 
the people without authority from their rulers, or in 
opposition to it, the rupture was violent and total. 
Every part of the ancient fabric was overturned, and 
a different system, not oidy with respect to doctrine, 
but to cburch-goventment, and the external ^tes of 
worship was established. CJ|Jl¥in, who, by bis abi- 
lities, learning, and austerity of manners, had acquired 
high reputationand authority in the Protestant churches, 
was a zealous advocate for this plan of thoroogh refor- 
mation. He exhibited a model of that pure form of 

,VOL. VIII. « 
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ecclesiastical policy, which he approved in the con- 
stitution of the churdi of Geneva. The simplicity of 
its institutions, and still more their repugnancy to those 
of the Popish church, were so much admired J}y all 
thcj^f^cter reformers, that it was copied with some 
snalliwariations in Scotland, in the republic of the 
United Provinces, in the dominions of the House of 
Brandenburg, in those of the Elector Palatine, and 
in the churches of the Hugonots in France. 

But in those countries where the steps of departure 
from the church of Rome were taken with greater deli- 
beration, and regulated by the wisdom or policy of the 
.supreme magistrate, the separation was not so wide. 
Of all the reformed churches, that of England has de- 
viated least from the ancient institutions. The violent, 
hut capricious spirit of Henry VIII. who, though he dis- < 
claimed the supremacy, revered the tenets of the papal 
see, checked innovations in doctrine or worship during 
his rt'ign. When his son ascended the throne, and the 
Protestant religion was established by law, the cautious 
prudence of archbishop Cranmer moderated the zeal 
of those who had espoused the new opinions. Though 
the articles to be recognised as the system of national 
faith were framed comformably to the doctrines of Cal- 
vin, his notions with respect to church-government, and 
die mode of worship were not adopted. As the hie- 
rarchy in England was incorporated with the civil policy 
of the kingdom, and constituted a member of the legis- 
lature, archbishops and bishops, with all the subordinate 
ranks of ecclesiastics subject to them, were continued ac- 
cording to ancient form, and with the samfe dignity and 
jurisdiction. The peculiar vestments in which the clergy 
.performed their saicred. functions, bowing at the name of 
Jesus, kneeling at receiving the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, the sign of the cross inb^tism, the use of the 
ring in marriage, with several other rites to which long 
usage had accustomed the people, and which time had 
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rendered venerable, were stilf retained. Dot thoii(;h 
Parliament enjoined the observance of these coremoniea 
under very severe penalties,^ several of the n«o.st zealous 
clergy entertained scruples with respect to the lawfulness 
of complying with this injunction ; and the vigiltoce 
and authority of Cranmcr and Ridley, with difSevlty 
saved their infant church from the disgrace of a schism 
on this account. 

Krli^iouf On the acces.sion of Mar}’, the furious zeal 
{"un by which shc persecuted all who had adopte<l 

Mmv. tenets of the reformers forced many eminent 

Protestants, laymen as well as eoclesiasties, to seek an 
asylum on the continent. Frankfort, Genova, Basil, 
and Strasbuigh, received them with affectionate hospi- 
tality as sufferers in the cause of truth, and th<' magis- 
trates permitted them to a.ssomhle by tbeinstdves for re- 
ligious worship. The exiles who took up th<’ir residence 
in the two former cities, modelled their little <*ongrega- 
fions according to the ideas of Calvin, and, with a spirit 
natural to men in' their situation, c*ag«*rly adopter! insti- 
tutions M'hich appr’ared to he farther itrmoved from the 
superstitions of PojM*ry than those of tlu’ir own church. 
They retumr^d to England as soon a.s Rli/JilM’th rc-r’sta- 
hlishcd the Protestant religion, not only witli more vio- 
lent antipathy tr» the opinions and practices of that 
church, by which they had b<!en oppressed, but with a 
strong attachment to that mode of worship to which 
they had been for some years accustomed. As they 
were received by their countrymen with the veneration 
due to confessors, they exerted all the influence derived 
from that opinion, in order to obtain such a reformation 
in the English ritual ax might bring it nearer to the 
standard of purity in foreign churches. Borne of the 
queen's most conhdential ministers were warmly dis- 
^ ^ _ posed to co-operate with them in this measure. 

But Elizabeth paid little regard to the inclina* 

^ f ifid 5 Cdw. VLc. t. 
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tioDs of the one, or the sentiments of the other. Fond of 
pomp And ceremony, accustomed, according to the mode 
of that age, to study reli^ous controversy, and possess- 
ing, like her father, such confidence in her own under- 
standing, that she never doubted her capacity to judge 
and decide with respect to every point in dispute be- 
tween contending sects," she chose to act according to 
her own ideas, which led her rather to approach nearer 
to the church of Rome, in the parade of external worship, 
than to widen the breach by abolishing any rite already 
established/ An act of parliament, in the first year of 
her reign, not only required an exact conformity to the 
mode of worship prescribed in the service-book, under 
most rigorous penalties, but empowered the queen to en- 
join tlie observance of such additional ceremonies as 
might tend, in her opinion, to render the public exercises 
(*f devotion iqore decent and edifying.* 

„ The advocates for a farther reformation, not- 

niritann • i t i i 

Withstanding tliis cruel disappoihtment of the 
sanguine hopes with which they returned to their native 
country, did nut relinquish their design. They dksemi- 
nated their opinions with great industry among the peo- 
ple. They extolled the purity of foreign churches, and 
inveighed against the superstitious practices with which 

«■ Of the high idea which Klixitbeiii entprlaioed vilh respect to her own tupeiior 
■kill in llieologj, at well at the haughty tone in whteh ikt dictated to her subjccta 
what iliey ought to believe, we have a striking picture iu her tpeech at itir elute of 
the parliament, A.U. 1583.— « One thing 1 may not overikip— Religion, the ground 
on M birh ail other matlert ought to uke root, and, being cqfrupied, may roar all ibe 
tree. And that there be tome fauJt-fiodcri with the order of the clergy, which to 
may make a tiaiider to myaelf^ and to the clmrdi, nhote ovemiler God hatJi made 
roe, whuM- negligence cannot be eicuaed, if any tchitmt orrrron heretical were tuf- 

fto^. Thus imch 1 moat lay, that aoBifaolla and BcgligeBceaiiMttpow ami be, 

at in ail other great ebarget ft happeneth ; and what vocation without r All which, 
if yon, iny loidi of the clergy, do not a men d , 1 mean to depom yoo. l^k ye, 
tlieiafi^, well to yourchargei. Thit may be amended without ueedlett or open ea- 
clamationt. I am rappoted to have many ttmHea, hot mott philoao^iral. I mutt 
naM Ihia to be ime. that 1 tunpoK few (ihai ha net ondtam) have rend moiv. 
And I need not lell you, that I am not to timple that 1 nnderttand not, nor to fbr- 

geMlhtol rtawmWraot; and yet, amklit ay many voinmoi, 1 hope Ood't book 
hath nat keen my teldomett lecture*, in wkicb we find that by which rcaton all ought 
to bclieva* 1 tee nmay overbold with God Aladgbty, making too many 

TIht praaompiionitto greaiihat lamy not tolTer h,” 

die. — CrCwei • Journal, p. Sf8. 

^ Haalc • iliii. of the Funtant, i. 1 58. 176. • i Rijt- g, g. 
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reUgton was defiled in their ot^u church. In vain did 
the defenders of the estahlished'^ayatam represent that 
these forni.s and ceremonies were in themselves tilings 
perfectly imlifferent, which, from long usage, were viewed 
with reverence ; and, by their impn>ssion upon the senses 
and imagination, tended not only to fix the attention, 
but to affect the heart, and to warm it with flcvuut and 
worthy sentiments. The Puritans (for by that name 
such a.s scnipled to comply with what was enjoined by 
the act of uniformity wen* distinguishe<l) nmintainiHl, 
that the rites in (juestion were inventions of men, su|>«t- 
added to the simple and reasonable service recpiired in 
the word of God ; that fn>m the ext^essive s«>li4-itude 
with which conformity to them was exacted, the multi- 
tude must conceive such a high opinion of their value 
and importance, as might induce them to rest satisfied 
willi the m*Te form and shadow of religioq, and to ima- 
gine that external obserx’anees may e«»in|a*nsate liir the 
want of inwani sanctity; that ceremoni«‘.s whieli liad 
been long employed by a society manifeslly corrupt, to 
veil its own defects, and to ‘anluee ai»«l fascinate man- 
kind, ought now to be njected as relies -if .siiiierstition 
unworthy of a place in a ehnrcli which gloricfd in the 
name of reformed. 

1 tale I people, to whom in every n-ligious con- 

.piriiof troversy the final ap(H‘al is made, listened totlie 
ihccburcii. yf j)i(, coiiU'nding partie'*; and it is 

obvious to which of them, men who had lately lieheld 
the superstitious spirit of Poper}’, and felt its pcrwcuting 
rage, would lend tlie most favourable car. Tlie dijsire 
of a fiirther separation from the church of Rome spread 
wide through the nation. The preachers who con- 
tended for this, and who refused to wear the surplice, 
and other vestments peculiar to their order, or U* observe 
Uie ceremonies enjobed by law, were followcrl and” ad- 
mired, while the ministry of the realotw advocates for 
conformity was deserted, and their fUTsinis often ex- 
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posed to insult. For sdme tjme the Nonooiifonnists 
were connived at; but as their number and boldness in* 
creased, the interposition both of spiritual and civil au- 
thority was deemed necessary in order to check their 
progress. To the disgprace of Christians, the sacred 
rights of conscience and private judgment, as well as the 
charity and mutual forbearance suitable to the mild 
spirit of the religion which they professed, were in tliat 
age little understood. Not only the idea of toleration, 
but even the word itself in the sense now affixed to it, 
was dien unknown. Every church claimed a right to 
employ the hand of power for the protection of truth and* 
the extirpation of error. The laws of her kingdom 
armed Elizabeth with ample authority for this purpose, 
and she was abundantly disposed to exercise it with full 
vigour. Many of the most eminent among the Puritan 
clergy were deprived of their Ix^nefices^ others were im- 
prisoned, . .several were fined, and some put to death. 
But persecution, as usually happens, instead of extin- 
guishing, inflamed their zeal to such a height, that the 
Jurisdiction of tlie ordinary courts of law was deemed 
insufficient to suppress it, and a new tribunal was esta- 
blished under the title of the High Comnussion for Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs, whose powers and mode of proce- 
dure were hardly less odious or less iiostilc to tlie prin- 
ciples of justice than those of the iS|Mmish inquisition. 
Several attempts were made in the boose of commons 
to check these arbitrary proceedings, and to moderate the 
rage of persecution ; but the queen always imposed si- 
lence upon those ^ho prasumed to deliver any opinion 
with respect to a matter af^rtaining solely to her pre- 
rogative, in a tone as imperious and arrt^ant as was ever 
used by Heruy VIII. in addressing his parliaments; and 
so tamely obsequious were the guardians of the people's 
rig^, that they not only obqmd those unconstitutional 
conunands, but consented to an act, by which every per- 
son who should absent himself from church durintr a 
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month was subjected to. puni.^ment by fine and- impri- 
sonment; and if, after conviction, he dkt not within three 
months renounce his erroneous opinions and conform to 
tlie laws, he was then obliged to abjiire the realm ; bnt 
if he either refused to comply with this condition, or re- 
turned from banishment, he should he put to death as a 
felon without benefit of clergy.' 

Entire re- iniquitous stat\ite, equally repugnant 

pantHw to ideas of civil and of religious liltertv, the l*ii- 
riuiH «rom ritans wero cut oft' from any hope of obtaining 
icciurc . |,.forn,ntion in the church «tr iiidnigenee 

" to themselves. Exasperated by thi.s rigorous tn'atinent, 
their antipathy to the establishtsi religion increa.setl, and, 
with the progress natural to vitdent pa.s.siuns, earriet! 
them fur beyond what was tlieir original aim. The first 
Puritans did not entertain any scruph*s with resjieet to 
the lawfulness of episcopal government, and s«'em to 
have been very unwilling to withdraw from communion 
with the church of which they wore mi'mbers. But 
when they wen* thrown out of lu*r Inwom, and constrained 
to hold separate jLs.semblles for the worship of (Jod, their 
followers no longer viewtsl a s«w iefy by which they wen* 
oppressed with reverence or aflipction. Her government, 
her discipline, lier ritual, were examined with minute 
attention. Every error was pointed out, and «*very de- 
fect magnified. The mon? Mdly any teacher inveighed 
against the corruptions of the church, he was li.stened to 
with greater approbation ; and tlic farther he urged his 
disciples to depart from such an impure community, tfn* 
more eagerly did they follow him. 3y degrc<«, ideas ol 
ecclesiastical policy, altogether repugnant to those of the 
established church, gained footing in the nation. The 
more sober and learned Puritans inclined to that form 
which is known by the name of Presbyterian. Such as 
were more thoroughly possessed with the spirit of inno- 
vation, however much thrw miglit approve the equality 

' SS Ku. c I. 
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of pastors which that system es^blishes, reprobated the 
authority which it vests iu various judicatories, descend- 
ing from one to another in regular subordination, as in- 
consistent with Christian liberty. 

These wild notions floated for some time in the minds 
of the people, and amused them with many ideal 
schemes of ecclesiastical policy. At length 
1580. Robert Brown, a popular declaimer in high esti- 
mation, reduced theo^ to a system, on which he modelled 
his own congregation. He taught, that the diurch of 
England was corrupt, and antichristian, its ministers 
not lawfully ordained, its ordinances and sacraments^ 
invalid ; and, therefore, he prohibited his people to 
hold communion with it in any religious function. He 
maintained, that a society of Christians, uniting toge- 
ther to worship God, constituted a church, possessed of 
coippletc jurisdiction, in the conduct of its own affairs, 
independent of any other society, and unaccountable to 
any superior, that the priesthood was neither a distinct 
order in die church, nor conferred an indelible cha- 
racter ; but that every man qualified to teach, might be 
set apart for that ofiice, by tlie election of tlie bretliren, 
and by imposition of their hands ; in like manner, by 
their authority, be might be discliaiged from that 
function, and reduced to the rank of a private Christian ; 
that every person, when admitted a member of a 
church, ought to make a public confession of his faith, 
and give evidence of his being in a. state of favour 
with God ; and that all the affairs of a church were to 
be regulated by the decision of the majority of its 
members. 

BnvnUtt This democratical form of government, 
wf>ich abolished all distinction of ranks iu the 
' HaUuid. church, and conferred an equal portion of 
power on every individual, accorded so perfectly with 
the levelling genius of fanaticism, that it was fondly 
adopted by many as a complete model of Christian 
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policy. From their founder,* they were denominated 
Brownists ; and as their tenets were more hostile to 
the established religion than those qf other separatists, 
the fiercest storm of persecution fell upon their heads. 
Many of them were fined or imprisoned, and some 
put to death ; and though Brown, with a levity of 
which there are few examples among cnthiisin.sts, 
wh(^ vanity has been sootlied by being recognised as 
heads of a party, abandoned hisidisciples, cunfurmed 
to the established religion, and accepted of a benefice 
in the church, the sect not only subsisted, but continned 
'to spread, especially among persons in the middle and 
lower ranks of life. But as all their motions were care- 
fully watched, both by the ecclesiastical and civil 
courts, which, as often as they were detected, punished 
them with tlie utmost rigour, a body of them, weary 
of living in a state of continual danger and alarm, fled 
to Holland, and settled in Leydm, under the care of 
Mr. John Kobinson, their pastor. There they rf?.sided 
for several years unmolested and obscure. But many iif 
their aged members dying, and some of the younger 
marrying into Dutch familie.s, while their church re- 
ceived no increase, either by recruits from England, 
or by proselytes gained in the country, they begun to 
be afraid, that all Uieir high attainments in spiritual 
knowledge would be lost, and that perfiat fabric of 
policy, which they had erected, would be dissolvetl, 
and consigned to oblivion, if they remained huiger in a 
strange land. 

HaK»„ Deeply affected with the prospect of an event, 
^ which to them ap[>cared fatal to the interests 
Aaerica. of truth, they thought themselves called, in order 
to prevent it, to remove to some oAer place, where 
they might profcM and propagate their opinions with 
greater success. America, in which their countrymen 
were nt that time intent on planting colonies, presented 
itself to their thoughts. They flattered iheiiiM lvcs with 
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hopes of being permitted, in that remote region, to fol. 
low their own ideas in religfion without disturbance. 
The dangers and hardships to which all former emi- 
grants to America had been exposed, did not deter 
them. “ They were well weaned (according to their 
own description) from the delicate milk of their mother- 
country, and inured to the difHculties of a strange land. 
They were knit together in a strict and sacred band, 
by virtue of which -^hey held themselves oUiged to 
take care of the g^od of each other, and of Ibe whole. 
It was not with them, as with other men, whom small 
things could discourage, or small discontents cause 
to wish themselves at home again.”* The first 

1 . r y • • 1 ® 

object of their solicitude, was to secure the free 
exercise of their religion. For this purpose they ap- 
plied to the king ; and though James refused to give 
them any explicit assurance of toleration, they seem to 
have obtained from him some promise of his connivance, 
as long as they continued to demean themselves quietly. 
So eager were they to accomplish their favourite 
scheme, that, relying on this precarious security, they 
began to negotiate with the Virginian company, for a 
tract of land within the limits of their patent. This 
they easily procured from a society desirous of encfiu- 
raging migration to a vast country, which they had 
hitherto occupied only a few spot^. : 

After the utmost efforts, 'preparations 

FiSi .u requMi for beginning 

lemirt to the settlement of a new colony. A hundred 
Mamebu* and twenty persons sailed from England in a 
single ship, on this arduous undertaking. The 
place of their destination was Hudson's River, where 
they intended to settle ; but their captain having been 
bribed, as is said, by the Dutch, who had then formed 
a scheme, which they afterward accmnplished, of 
planting a colony there, carried them so far towards the 

f Hutchinson*! HiaC. of Mmnach. p. 4 . 
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north, that the first land in Aiberica which they made, 
was Cape Cod. They were now not only be- 
yond the precincts of the territory which had 
been granted to them, but beyond those of tlic com- 
pany from which they derived their right. The season, 
however, was so far advanced, and sickness raged so 
violently among men unaccustomed to the hard.shi()s of 
a long voyage, that it became necessary to take up 
Sciiir at abode there. After exploring the coast, 

Kew njr- they chose for their station, a place now btv 
longing to the province of MussachuscU Bay, 
to which they gave tlte name of New Plymouth, pro- 
bably out of respect to that company, within whose 
juri.sdiction, they now found themselves situated.*' 

No season could be more unfavourable, to .st'tticment 
than that in which tlie colony landed. The winter, 
which, from the predominance of cold in America, is 
rigorous to a degree unknown in parallel latitudes of 
our hemisphere, was already set in ; and they were 
slenderly provided with what was n’tpiisite for com- 
fortable subsistence, under a climate considerably more 
severe than that for which they bud made preparation. 
Above one half of them wiis cut off Itefure the return of 
spring, by diseases, or by famine ; the survivors, instead 
of having leisure to atU'iid to the supply of their own 
wants, were cmi^idled to take arms against tlie savages 
Phaofgo. in tlHWiijDeighbourhood. Happily for the Bug- 
vemaeBt %|MMilenc« which raged in America the 
year before they landed, had swept off so great a num- 
ber of the natives, that they were quickly repulsed and 
humbled. The privilege of professing their own opi- 
nions, and of being governed by laws of their own 
framing, afforded consolation to the colonists amidst all 
their ^tng« and hardships. The constitutioa of their 
church was me same with that which they bad esta- 
blished in Holland. Their sy.stem of civil government 

‘ Hubterd'* Pw*. p. i. Cuiim) * Ma|ulU, p. T. p. .1, itc , 
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was founded on those ideas .of the natural equality 
among men, to which their ecclesiastical policy had 
accustomed them. Every free man; who was a mem- 
ber of the church, was admitted into the supreme legis- 
lative body. The laws of England were adopted as 
the basis of their jurisprudence, though with some di- 
versity in the punishments inflicted upon crimes, bor- 
rowed from the Mosaic institutions. The executive 
power was vested in a governor and some assistants, 
who were elected annually by the members of the legis- 
lative assembly.' So far their institutions appear to be 
founded on the ordinary maxims of human prudence. 
But it was a favourite opinion with all the enthusiasts of 
that age, that the Scriptures contained a complete system, 
not only of spiritual instruction, but of civil wisdom and 
polity ; and without attending to the peculiar circum- 
stances, or situation of the people, whose history is 
there r(?corded, they often deduced general rules for their 
own conduct, from what happened among men in a 
vei^' different state. Under the influence of this wild 
notion, the colonists of New Plymouth, in imitation of 
the primitive Christians, threw all their pro- 
nit; of perty into a common stock, an^ like members 
of one family, carried on every work of industry 
by their Joint labour for public behoof.'* But, however 
this resolution might evidence the sincerity of their 
faith, it retarded the progress of tlmir colony. The 
same fatal cflects flowed from this community of goods, 
and of labour, which had formerly been experienced in 
Tbi(ta>a- Virginia ; and it soon became necessary to relin- 
to to® refined to be capable of being 

tbroo- accommodated to the affairs of men. But 
thougli they built a small town, and surrounded 
it with such a fence as afibrded sufBcient security against 
the assaults of the Indians, the soil around it was so 


* C'baliiMrr'a AnnaU, p. 87. 

^ ClMiiairr« Atiuah, p. 99. Oooglaa** Suoimar^ , i. p. SfiK 
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poor, their roli^ous principles were so unsocial, and 
the supply sent tliem by 'their friends, so scaii^, that at 
the end of ten years, the nuu)l)er of people belonging; 
to the settlement, did not exceed three hundred.' During 
.some years they appear not to* have acquirtHl right by 
any legal conveyance to the territory which they liad 
occupied. At length they obtained a grant of proj»erty 
from tlie council of the New Plymouth eoin]>uny, but 
were never incor[)orated as a Iwdy politic by royal char* 
1630. ter.“ Unlike all the other settlements in Amc- 
lun^^ rica, thi.s colony must be considered merely its a 
Kird'b; voluntary association, held together by the tai'it 
iii«fiet. consent of its members to nmognise the authority 
of Ian'S, and submit to the jurisdiction of magistrates, 
framed and chostai by themselvc.s. In this state it re- 
mained an indejicndent, but feeble community, until it 
was united to its more ]>owerful neighbour, the colony 
of Massachusets Bay, the origin and progress of which 
1 now proceed to relate. 

Ofkod The original company of Plymouth having 
pTtwVis done nothing eflTectual tow8rd.>» establishing any 
permanent settlement in America, James I., in 
the year 1G20, issued a new charter Ui the duke 
of Lenox, the marqui-s of Buckingham, and several 
other persons of distinction in his court, by which he 
conveyed to them a right to a territory in America, 
still mure extensive than what had been granted to the 
former patentees, incorporating them as a Ixidy politic, 
in order to plant colonies there, with powers and juris- 
dictions .similar to those contained in his ehartera 
to the companies of Soutli and North Virginia. This 
.society was distinguished by the name of the (irand 
Council of Plymouth for planting and governing New 
Emgland. What considerations of public utility could 
inducosthe king to commit such an undertaking to per- 
sons apparently so ill qualified for conducting it, or 

• Chnlnirr*' AaiuUtf AuMlt, V?. 10^. 
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what prospect r of private advantage prompted them to 
engage in it, the information we receive from con- 
temporary writers does not enable us to determine. 
Certain it is, that the expectations of both were dis- 
appointed ; and after many schemes and arrangements, 
all the attempt! of the new associates towards coloniza- 
tion proved unsuccessful. 

Project of England must have remained unoccu- 

« new CO- pied, if the same causes which occasioned the 
emigration of the Brownists had not continued 
to operate. Notwithstan^ng the violent persecution 
to which Puritans of every denomination were still 
exposed, their number and zeal daily increased. As 
they now despaired of obtaining in their own country 
any relaxation of the penal statutes enacted against 
' their sect, many began to turn their eyes towards some 
other place of retreat, where they might profess their 
own opinions with impunity. From the tranquillity 
which their brethren had hitherto enjoyed in New Ply- 
mouth, they hoped to find this desired asylum in New 
England ; and by the activity of Mr. White, a Non- 
conformist minister at Dorchester, an association was 
formed by several gentlemen who had imbibed puri- 
tanical notions, in order to conduct a colony thither. 
They purchased from the council of Plymouth all the 
territory, extending in length from three miles north of 
the river Merrimack, to three miles south of Charles 
River, and in breadth, from the Atlantic to the South- 
ern ocean. Zealous as these proprietors were 
Marabis. to accomplish their favourite purpose, they 
quickly perceived ftieir own inability to attempt 
the population of such an immmase region, and deemed it 
necessary to call in the aid of more opulent co-partners." 

Of these they found, without difficulty, a sufficient 
number, chiefly in the capita], and among persons in 
the commercial and other industrious walks of life, 

■ Vc«)e*i Ubt. flf Sogl. I. p. iff. 
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who had openly joined the ^t of the Puritans, or 
secretly favoured their opinions. These new adven< 
turers, with the caution natural to men conversant in 
business, entertained doubts ronceminp^ tlie proprie^ 
of founding a colony on tlie basis of a grant from a pri> 
vate company of patentees, who might convey a right of 
property in the soil, but could not confer jurisdiction, 
or the pri\ilege of governing that society which they 
had in contemplation to establish. As it was only 
from royal authority that such powers cotdd be dcrivt^l, 
they applied for these ; and Charles granted their re- 
quest, with a facility which appears astonishing, when 
we consider the principle and views of the men who 
were suitors for favour. 

Charter lu Time lias been considered a.s the parent of 
of wisdom, but its instructions are com- 

hhiiiiehu- municated slowly. Although the experience of 
*<■•* abovetwentyyearsmighthavetaughttlicEiiglish 
tlic impropriety of committing the government of settle* 
rnents in America to exclusive corporations resident 
in Europe, neither the king nor his subjects had pro* 
tiled so much by what passed before their eyes, as to 
have extended their ideas beyond those adopted by 
.James, in his first attempts towards colonization. The 
charter of Charles I. to the adventurers associated for 
planting the province of Massachusets Bay, was per* 
fectly similar to those granted by his father to the two 
Virginian companies, and to the council of Rlymouth. 
The new adventurers were incorporated as a body 
politic, and their right to the territory, which they luui 
purchased from the council at Plymouth, being con- 
firmed by .the king, they were empowered to dispose 
of the lands, and to govern the people who should 
settle upon them- The first governor of tlie company, 
and his assistants, were named by the crown : the 
right of electing their successors was vested in the 
members of the corporation. The executive power 
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was committed to the geveraoir and assistants ; that of 
legislaticm to the body of proprietors, who might make 
statutes and orders for the good of the community, not 
mconiistent withitbe laws ^ England, and enforce the 
observance of them,, according to the coarse of oilfer 
corporations within the realm. Their lands were to 
be held by the same liberal tenure with those granted 
to the Virginian company. They obtained the same 
temporary exemption from inteinnl taxes, and from 
duties on gopds exported or imported ; and notwith* 
standing their migration to America, they and their 
descendants were declared to entitled to all the 
rights of natural-bom 8ubj|^.° 

The manifest object of ms charter ’Ulis to confer on 
the adventurers #ho undertook to people the territory 
on Massachusets Bay, all the corporate rights possessed 
by the council of Plymouth, from which they had pur- 
chased it, and to form them into a. public body, resem- 
bling other gpreat trading companies, which the spyit of 
monarchy had at that time multiplied in the kin^om. 
The king seems not to have foreseen, or to have sus- 
pected, the secret intentions of those w||^ projected the 
measim; for so far he from alluimg emigrants, 
by anfWbpes of indulgence with respi^ to their reli- 
gious scruples, or from promising any relaxation from 
the rigour of the penal statutes Kainst Nonconformists, 
that he exDfesa|y provides for having the oath of su- 
premacy administered to every person who shall paM 
to the colony, or inhabit there.** 
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should be inconsistent^ they adopted in their infant 
church that form of policy which has since been dis- 
tinguished by the name of Independent. They united 
Aa 6 religious society, by a solemn cove- 

nant with God and with one another, and in 
strict conformity, as they imagined, to the rules of 
Scripture. They elected a pastor, a teacher, and an 
elder, whom they set apart for their respective offices, 
by imposition of the hands of the brethren. All who 
were that day admitted members of the church sigpiified 
their assent to a confession of faith drawn up by their 
teacher, and gave an account of the foundation of their 
own hopes as Christians ; and it was declared that no 
person should hereafter be received into communion 
until he gave satisfaction to the church with respect to 
his faith and sanctity. The form of public worship 
which they instituted was without a liturgy, disencum- 
bered of every superfluous ceremony, and reduced to 
the lowest standard of Calvinistic simplicity." 
iBioieraoce *® utmost complaccnce that men, 

^ureV" attached to their own notions, and 

who had long been restrained from avowing 
them, employed themselves in framing this model of a 
pure church. But in the first moment that they began 
to taste of Christian liberty themselves, they forgot that 
other men had an equal title to enjoy it. Some of their 
number, retaining a high veneration for the ritual of the 
English church, were so much offended at the total 
abolition of it, ffiat they withdrew from communion with 
the newly instituted church, and assembled separately 
for the worship of God. With an inconsistency of 
which''lhere are such instances among Christians 

of every denomination, that it cannot be imputed as 
a rq>roadi peculiar to any sect, the vmy men who had 
themsehes fled from perStehtion became persecutors; 
and hadmcmirse, in order to enforce tibeir own opinmns,’ 

• MaAMiani r.is. NMrifliM.«rtr.me.i.sss. 
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to the same unhallowed Weapons, against fjbe employmcDt 
of which th^ had httety remonstrated with so omcb 
▼iolenoCf Endicott call^ the two chief maksonte&ts 
before. him; and though they were men of note, and 
among the number of origmal patentees, he expelled 
them from the society, and sent them home in the ships 
which were retumii^ to England/ The colonUts were 
now united in sentiments ; ^t, on the approach uf win- 
ter, they suffered so much from dueascs, which carried 
off almost one half of dicir number, that they made little 
progress in occuj^ng the country. 

Meanwhile tlie directors of the company in Engiomi 
exerted their utmost ^deavonrx in order to reinforce die 
£aign. colony witli a numerous body of new settlers ; 

and as the intolerant spirit of Lhud exacted con- 
■ncteat^ fonuity to all ffio injunctions of the church wtdi 
•iifrMw greater rigour than ever, the condition uf such 
^ as had any scruples with respect to this became 
HO intolerable, that many accepted of their inritationto a 
secure retreat in New England. Several of thtwe were 
persons of greater opulence and of better condition than 
any who liad hitherto migrated to that countiy. But as 
they intended to employ their fi^^nes, as welt as |d ha- 
zard their persons in establishing a pemianent ttslony 
tliere, and foresaw many inconveniences from tlieir sid>- 
jection to laws made without Uieir own coiwent, and 
framed by a society which must always be imperfectly 
acquaint^ with their situation, they iosisled that the 
corporate powers o( the company sbwhi be fenuisfened 
from tf» Ametica, and the gofernoientof the co- 

lony be vested entirely in those whp, by setting in the 
latter eouittiy, became membe^ The ebnpi^ 

had alieaNi^ expended considen^ sum Hi proseeuting 
the design ef ^eir Hwlitutiaei, wiffmifc haeing reeeived 
almortenp^ intent and bed wfnpvospeet of gaHt, or even 
of reinilniiiriiirnt, but what was too fwnote and unoer’ 

'MiidM^iMa if«4.r-i<e • HhwimmiV €•«.•< 
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tain, to be suitable to the ideas of merchants, the most 
nulberoas class of its mernb^^ They hesitated, how- 
ever, with respe^ to the kgdity of granting the demand 
of the intende^ebiigrants. 6.ut such was their eagerness 
to be disengaged from on unpfMnisii^ adventure, that, 
Cbtfier of ^ general consent it was detennined, that the 
charter should be trans^red, and the govem- 
ment be settled ih New England.”* To the 
"ie*. members of the corporation who choro to re- 
nudn at home was reserved a- share in the trading stock 
and profits of the company durii^ Seven years. 

In tills singular transaction, to which there is nothing 
similar in the history of English colonization, two cir- 
cumstances mesrit particular attention : one is the power 
of the company to make tiiis transference; the Oth^r is, 
thesileoEt abquiescence with whidi the king permitted it 
to take {dace. If the validity of this detenniination of 
the company be tried by the charter which constituted it 
a body pplitif^ and conveyed to it all the corporate pow- 
ers with which it was invested, it is evident that it could 
neither exercise those powers in any mode different from 
v^t the charter prescribed, nm* alienate them in such a 
manner as to convert the jurisdiction of a trading cor- 
pomtion in Ei^and into a provincial, government in 
America. But firom thefirst institution bf the cmnpany 
of Masaadiusets Bay, its mmnbeis seem to have been 
animated a spirit of innovation in civil policy, as 
well as in' religion; and the habit of rejecting esta- 
blished usi^ in 'tim one, tiicy wero [mepered fordevi- 
atingfeom tiidm^the t^tiber.' Th^had i^iilied for a 
royal chafter, in ovdertoil^ve Ihgal effect to tiieir ope^ 
tatioBa in JBnglaad; vis aMs k bod^ poetic ; but the 
pemoiis whom they toiROAkto^ibSMicS^^^^^ 
landed &aii| cMndeeld tiMtsdvto m 
ui^ad together by vokitliaf istociaiio^^ 
natioil rig^ of ed^ wimt 
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mo^ of ^venunent, and to emct wluU Uws deemed 

moa^ cpi^acive to general fidtdty. .Upon tbia prmcvle 
of bong entitled to judge ind to decide for4!ltm8<iveo» 
tbeyeetablidted thcar church in Salem, widuMil^ngMid 
to the institutiona of the church of England, of which 
the charter suppoaed them to he memhers,aiid hotiadl of 


c(Misequence«o ccmfonnity with ita ritual. Snitahljr tO 
the same ideas, we diall ohs^e Uiem franmg all their 
future plans of civil and ecclesiastical poli^. Hie 
king, though ahundantly viplant in ohservingand chedt' 
ing slighter encroachments on his prerogative, was either 
so much occupied at that time with <^er cares, occa* 
sioned by his &tal breach with his parliament, that Im 
could not attmid to the proceedings of the ctmipany ; or 
he was so much pleased with die prospect of removing 
a body of turbulent subjects to a ^tant country, where 
they might be useful, and could not prove dangerous, 
that he was disposed to connive at the irregulari^ of a 
measure which facilitated their dt^iarture. 

Coiunv Without interruption from the crown, the ad> 
ciieiidMi. venturers proceeded to carry their scheme .into 
execution, in a general court, John Wintbrop was 
pointed governor, and Thomas Dudley, depoty-govtoa o r, 
and eighteen assistants were chosen ; in whom, together 
with the body of freenien who shoidd settle in New 
England, were vested ad. the corporate rights of thecom* 
pany. With such zeal and activity did thqr psepare 
for emigration, Ihtu in the courae of the ensuing year 
seventeen s^fis sailed for New England, and aboard 
these above Meen himdied pemoni, amoiHi^ udtoni were 
several oi respectable fiunilup»' andoin enty unann- 
8tance|. On,dicir arrival in j|ow Enj^nnd, atony were 
so ill .'satisfied with the aituatien ef ^Ealem, that they 


explorad the. country, in quetgkjof aerae hetlM e to tie n ; 
and seli^i^ in diAeirat aiuuad dre bay, s 

ing to their various fioM^s, laid die fo u nda t i o n s^ of Boa- 
ton, Chaiks-towD, Dotcherter, Roxhoro^gh* 
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whidl ti&ce be^coae Gbnsiderable in Ibe prb^ 

viace. la of th4se a churcli ^ras establislbod on the 
same mo4el willt tiiat of Sal^.. This,; together with 
thuo core 44 inahing provitiem &r ij^^r suhsistenoe during 
0ct tflk <^cttpied them ehtirdy during some 

r , mondis. But m the iint gaaeral court, Iheir 
^sppsitipd to consider themselves as membeHrs of an in- 
di^pend^t society, unconfined by the regulations in their 
Charter, began to. appear. The election of the governor 
and deputy-governor, the appmntmeat of all otiier of- 
ficap, and even the power of making laws, all which 
were grunted hy the charter to the freemen, were taken 
from ^em, .and vested in the council of assistants. But 
the aristocratical spirit of this resolution did not accord 
with tile ideas of equality prevalent among the people, 
who had been surprised into an approbaition of it. Next 
issi ^ freemen, whose numbers had been 

greatly aiigmented by the admission of new mm- 
bers, resumed their former rights. 

None bat But, at the same time, they ventured to devi- 
ate fratm the charter in a matter of greater mo- 
nwnt, which deeply affected all the future opera- 
mitmm. turns of the colony, and contributed greatly to 
form that peculiar character by which the people of NeW 
been distinguished. A law was passed, 
deicing that none shall hereafter be admitted freemen, 
or be entitled to any share in tiw goveramttit, or be 
capaUe of being chosen magistral^ or even of serving 
as juiymoQ* hut such as have beoa reedyed into the 
church as mmnbeN.* By this resolution, ev&ry person 
who did not hold, the &vourite opimrms conedning tiw ' 
doctrines of r^gk^, tim diseij^^bf the church, ortiie 
rites of worship, was at irooe out it the aoeiety, and 

stripped of all the priyQeges 0 ^ a citiaeh. uncon- 
trbU^ poircr of appibvxbg or fejectiag the claims of 
those who oppUed fw ^|riisrioa into communion with 

« BotckiiMiis p. M OWi*i« p. UX 
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the church being vested in the ministers and leading 
of each congregation, the most valuable of all civil 
rights ,was made to depend on thmr decMon with re- 
FenMoQ. ^ qualifications purely eccfesiastica]. As 
into these, they proceed, not 
hdoT*" known or established rules, but CToiy/jiyd a 
discretionaiy jud^eut, the clergyrose gradutdiy 
to a degree of iuBuence and authority, from which the 
levelling spirit of the independent church policy was 
calculated to exclude them. As by their determination 
the political condition of every citizen was fixed, ail 
paid court to men possessed of such an important pf)wcr, 
by assuming those austere and sanctimonious manners 
which were known to bt‘ the must certain recommenda- 
tion to their favour. In consequence of this ascendant, 
which was acquired chiefly by the wildest enthusiasts 
among the clergy, their notions became a standard to 
which all studied to conform, and the singularities cha- 
racteristic of the Puritans in that age increased, of which 
many remarkable instances will occur in the course of 
our narrative. 

ladfaui Though a considerable number of planters 
fwpSuirt discuses prevalent in • 

•mJa* *^u**uby imperfectly cultivated by its origiiml 
inhabitants as to be still almost one continual 
forest, and several, discouraged by the hardships to 
which they were exposed, returned to England, recruits 
sufiideot to nq>lace them arrived. At the same 
time the small-pox, a distemper fatal to die 
people of the New World, swept away such multftudes 
of the natives that some whole tribes dUsappeared ; and 
Heaven, by thus evacuating a Cowitry in ^ which the 
&>j^ish might, sdtle widiout molestation, was supposed 
to declare its intmition that tbqr shnuld occupy it 
stttiaaaMi As Several of the n^t indlian stations wore 
^l^tr*** irdl chosen, such 4P'Us the eagemesa of the 
&^ish to posselrimk of *fhem, that thmr 
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4S^^4 boiodiitioQ, aa inffu^lt 
colony. . '^iS*^d to.^Wi innoy^on whict totaUy alt^ed 
; 1 ^, . the nature; and cpsetituddn of the government. 

a^ge^m^ ;eonrt wf^. te hi^ hdd in the 
" >p .pw T ..:j year -1434^ the freemen^, instead of attending 
' it in persopi as the charter prescril^e^ ^cted 
representatives.: in; their.. districts', ^hfhoriz- 
ipg them to appear their mmct with full' power 
to .deliberate and decide concernh^g .every .ppint - that 
fell nndw the. cognizance of the general, court, ‘Whe- 
ther this measure was. suggested by some designing 
leadem, or whether, they, found: it prudent to soothe 
the,i«bp1e-by complying...with their inclination, is un- 
cerfein. The ri^resentatives were admitted,, and con- 
sidered themselves, in; conjunction with .the governor 
, an# assistants, as the supreme Ic^lative assem- 

iK>utM !4 bly .oi the -coloi^. In. assertion of their own 
tSgr rights - the^y enacted, that no la^ should be 
^ awein. passa<^< no ttoc .should be imposed, and no 
, . public b^'Cer should be appointed, hut in d^e 

assembly,' The prete:^ for. making this new 
were plausible. .The number of freemen 
wa^^^S^y mcre^ed ; inany resided at a distance 
^;^,the . places where the supreme courts were held ; 

■ ’ '* dance heqame iucouyenicQt ; the form of 

their o^ country had rendered familiar 
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fortaed. -The coBnymust hendefbrwardfee ttttisidfe; 
WA M » rorporation whose powers Wtoe: defined. 

Its mdde of procedure regd|ated 'Sf its charter, 
^ having acquitwd of 

pdtticaJ liberty, had, by ftsown voliinta^ deed, adpot^ 
a ^Mtitetion or government framed ori the mbdd of 
that in En^and. 

Spirit of But however liberal their system of civil 

as their rdigioiis oj^iniohs 
)^ere no lonfer under any r^trjunt of authority, 

the spfrit of fanaticism (continued to spread, and becmne 
eveiy day wilder and more extravagant. Williams, a 
minister pf Salem, in high estimation, having conceived 
^ cross of St. Greorge in the standard 

of England, declaimed against it with so much vehe- 
mence, as a relic of superstition and idolatry which 
ought not to he retained among a people lb pure and 
sanctified, that Endicott, one of the members of the 
court of assistants, in a transport of zeal, publidycut 
out the cross from the ensign displayed before the go- 
vernor’s gate. TTiis frivolous matter interested and di- 
vided the colony. Some of the militia scrupled to' fol- 
low colours in which there was a croSs, lest they should 
do honour to an idol ; others refilled to serve under a 
mutilated bannef, lest they should be suspected of hav- 
ing renounced their allegiance to the cfown of Eng- 
land. After a long, contrpversyj carried on by both 
parties With that heat and zeal which jn trivial disputes 
supply the wwit of argument, thb contest was termi- 
ha^d by a compromise. The cross wiis retaiited in 
' of forts and ships,, hfit el^ed fw^the 
of the militia. Wiiliams, bn ac^biuit of 

some other doctrines de^ed nnsg und. 
Was oahishbd out of the colony.''- . 

^a^***”- prosperous state of New Englaii^d was 
* now |o highly .ej^tetied, and the siawle S^e of 

T Si^s ^t, ofW. &g.p||f40.&c. Suteblntott, p. 3r. Cktlmen, p. 156. 
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itsb^ljssiastic pcitiey was so much admired by all wl^se 
affections ivdb|«6tonged from the church of ^gr 
’ landjsthBitcrbw^of new rottlers flpcked thither* 
Ampng these w^e two persons, v^hose names b^yp been 
rwdered mmcrable by the appearance which they af- 
terward made on a mm% conspicuous . theatre one was 
Hpgh Peters, the enthusiastic and intriguing chaplain 
of Oliver Cron^well ; the other Mr.. Henry ^ime,' son 
o£, Sir Henry Vape, a privy-counsellor, high in office, 
and of great <»‘edit wiffi the king ; a young man of a 
noble ii^ly, animated with such zeal for pure reli- 
gion and such fove of liberty as induced him to relin- 
quish all his hopes in England, ' and to settle in a 
colony hitherto no ffirther^ advanced in improvement 
than barely to afford subsistence to its members, was 
received with the fondest admiration. His mortified 
aj^eprpncdS his demure look, and rigidimanners, car- 
ried even beyond the standard of preciseness in that 
society , which he joined, .seemed to indicate a man of 
high spiritual attamments, while his abilities and ad- 
dresf in business pointed him out as worthy of the 
highest station in the community. Withuniyer- 
i ' , sal consent, and high expectations of advantage 
frenp his administi^on, he was ejected governor in ffie 
year. ‘subsequent to . his arrival. But as the affairs of 
ahiiofant; jcolony afforded not objects adequate to the 
talepilli of.;Vfme, his. busy pragmatical spirit occupied 
itself with 1Jieo)iQgieal *suhtilties and, speculations un-t 
worthy p£|his .a^ntioiu. ,Th^ were, ezoit^ by a 
womjin, whose ,]^eries produced jsuch effects both 
witl^thecolony aii4;beyppd;ite.pYecihct8, that, frivo- 
lous as. they. may eppq<^^ ^y roust be mentioi^ 

as 90 ^ occui^ence eff imporfmii^ jn history./^; 

AnSM^’ ' It was the.iCustep. at. time in New Eng- 

among . the .chirf men j in every con^- 
gatil^^ laeet once: a weokj Sn orde^ to i^^t the 
seraiimB ''^hioh thoy had hemnL.mid to.h<dd mitrioirs 
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conference mth respect, to thd doctrine cbn&iiied in 
them. Mrs. Hutchinson, . whose husband' was among 
the most respectable members of the colony, regretting 
that persons of her sex were excluded fh)m the benefit 
of those meetings, assembled statedly in bouse a 
number of women, who em|doyed themselves inpious ex- 
ercises sinnlar to those of the men; At first she satisfied 
herself with repeating what she could recollect of the 
discourses delivered by their teachers. She began 
afterward to add illustrations, and at length proceeded 
to censure some of the clergy as unsound, and to vent 
opinions and fancies of b^r own. These were all 
founded on the system which is denominated Antino- 
mian by divines, and tinged with the deepest enthu- 
siasm. She taught, that sanctity, of life is no evidence 
of justification,, or of a state of favour with God ; and 
that such as iildulcated the necessity of mEanftesting the 
reality of our faith by obedience, preached only a co- 
venant of works ; she ccmtended that tiie Spirit of 
God dwelt personally in good men, and by inward reve- 
lations and impressions they received the fullest 'dis- 
coveries of the divine vrill. llie fiuency and confidence 
widi which she delivered these notions gained . her 
many admirers and proselytes, not-only among the vul- 
gar, but among the principal inhabitants. The whdle 
colony was interested and agitated.' Vane, whose sa- 
gacity and acuteness seefned to ficwsake him wheiiever 
they were tuihed towards religion, 'Spoused and de- 
iendid her wildest ' tenets. Many cbnfereiices 
held, days of fasting and humiliation were 
deiro^ appointed, a general ^nod v^ cafied, audit •'lafter 
nmi^' dissensions so violent . as threatened tlie''dis- 
. .f soh^od of the- colony, MteV HnU^inscm’s <^i- 

niotts Were condemned as errcdeOiis,' she faersdf 
banish^. vSeVeCd of her idUciples^dthdrew fidm the 
prorid^^^ dteir own accord.' Van'e quitted Amtetca 
in dis^iSif, even by tiiose who had- lately ad- 
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0^||d hitb oifVKoin now'regi^ided%im ss a 

Txskmary)' And ' qne of &bse. dark tbrkiuW 

spirits do<i^€^^ i^mSroil e^iy society into wbich thi^ 

thii%et>-' ‘ Howetet much the^ theo^bgical contests 
^n^in! disquiet tlii colony qf.Massachuseti 

■Mg BJiode^fiay, they contributed to tbe more speed) 
‘ j 'population of America. When Williams was 
banished from Salem in the year 1634, such was the 
attachment of his hearers to a pastor wh 09 e'‘.piet) 
they revered, that good number of them- volun* 
tarily accompaUied him iAhis exile. They directed 
their march towicrds the south ; mid having purchased 
fixun the nati'i^ a considerable tract of land, to whicli 
Williams gave the name of Providence, they settled 
there. They wera joined soon after by some of those 
to; vFhom the proceedings against Mt^. Hutchinson 
gave disgust; and by a transaction with the Indians 
tl^ obtained' a right to a fertile island iq Narjiganset 
fiay, whidi acquired the name of Rhode Island. Wil- 
liai|i» remained amemg them upstards of foi^ years, re- 
spimted as the father and the ghide of the colony which 
he had planted. His spirit di^^d from that of the 
Pttnt^s in Massaehusets ; it was mild mid to- 


^••^'^'rdeisiifeig? affid 'hhving ventured; himself to re- 
ject >«taMid»ed opinions, he end^votuod to secure the 
saiiA 'libe^ to d^her* mezr, by main^linihg, that the 
exesuise ^^^pmat^Udgment wia a natural and sacred 
right ; ■ thil^e'dt^ mag^trate hiaa no cbmpulsive juns- 
didlhwin&e'COEtoe^ m religion; thdit^pumshn^t 
of perstm bff if 'his>d|dhidus ^ en- 



ments resorted to. a coi]^un\i^;io whiolt unLyeist^ tor 
leration was known to be e, fiindam^tal matito. In tbe 
plantations of Providei^ and Rhode Islj|f)d,.pdbticfd 
union was established by voluntary assoqiation, at^<thie 
equality of con4ition among the members, as'wdl^ 
their religious opinions ; %?ir form of. government w^ 
pturely democratical, the supreme power being Jodged 
in the frei^en personally assembled. ' In this state they 
remdned until they were int;orporated by charter.^ 
Odonyof similar' causes the colony of. Connecti- 

Conncca- cut is indebted for its origin. The rivalship 
between Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker, two 
favourite, ministers in the settlement of Massachasets 
Bay, disposed the latter, who was least successful in 
this contest for fame and power, tp wish for some set* 
dement at a distance from a competitor by whom his 
reputation wa0‘. eclipsed. A good number of those 
who had imbibed Mrs. Hutchinson’s notions, mid were 
offended at such as combated them* offered to acc(nn- 
pany him. Having, employed proper persons to v ex- 
plore the country, they pitched upon the west s^e . 
of the great river Connecticut as the most invitmg 
station; and in the ye|r .1636, about a hundred. per- 
sons, with their wives and families, after e&tiguing 
march of many days through, woods, and swatops, ar- 
rived there, and laid the fbundation of the towns ofi 
Hartford, Springfield, and Weatherfield. This settle- 
ment, was attended with peculiar. ii^gularities.. Part 


of 4e distriq^ pow occupied lay Imyopd ,the^ limits of 
the t^iriioi^ gtnnted to the colpi^ .of -.Massachwets 
Bayr '^d^.^e eimgrwtsi^opk.a 

* ■ '" ^urt of assistants, ^apoifei^^ to 

_^ii<5tipn .ip that from 

tp ^ew York, baTmg 'ip^Ttir<^ 
Cosme^cu^ mild establish^ sonto lBiiding houses uppp 

oh. ' 


exei 
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i^jjptad acquire||||iU4he'^right tluR priQi:. possession con- 
lEera. l^ord Sajr and Sele, aiuj lord Brook, tke heads 
oi two tUustriouftfuniUes, were so much alarmed at the 
arbitrary meailbres of Charles L, both in his ctvil and 
eo^esiastii^ admmistration, that Ihey to<dc a resolution, 
not uM>ecoinii]^ young men of noble birth and liberal 
. sentiments, of retiring to the New World, in order to 
enjoy such a form of religion as they:, approved o^ and 
those liberties which they deemed essential to the well- 
being of society. They, too, fixed on the bai^s of the 
Connecticut as their place of settlement, and ^d taken 
possession, by building a fort at the mouth of the river, 
which, fix>m their united names, was called Say Brook. 
The emigrants from Massachusets, without regarding 
either the defects in their own right or the pretensions 
of other claimants, kept possession, and proceeded with 
vigour to dear and cultivate the country. By degrees 
they got rid of every competitor. The Dutch, recently 
settied in America, and too feeble to.engage in a war, 
peaceably withdrew from Connecticut. . Lord Say and 
S|i^ and lord Brook made over to the colony whatever 
titi^ they might have to any lands in that region. So- 
ciety waa established by a voluntary compact of the 
freemen ; and though they, soon disclaimed all de- 


pendence oh the colony of Massachusets Bay, they re- 
tained such veneraticHL fqr its legislative wisdom as to 
adept a fbpa of government nearly resembling its in- 
stitutiei^wiith r^jpect both to dvil and ecclesiastical 
policy, ^pt a subsequent period,, the colony of Coin- 
neetiait wM likewise fticorpo^ted by royal charter/ 


OftsM ’ ThelmhNry of the &EBt attempt to people the 
pvovfihcw^New Hampshire^^Jll^, which 
' isam the fourth aad mqstimttehsive ikvisiQn in 
ie <^cimed andpetpldthd 



Plymouthbad i]aconsideratdypar<ienfl|t>uttbe ^ithem 
part of tl^ territory iQoatained ia ite grant among diffe- 
rent persons : of these only Sir Ferdinandq. Gorges and 
Captain Mason seem to have had any serious inten]don 
to occupy the lands allotted to them. Their effort^ .to 
accomplish this were meritorious and persevering, but 
unsuccessful. The expense of settling colonies . in an 
uncultivated country must necessarily be great and im- 
mediate ; the prospect of a return is often uncertain, and 
always remote. The funds of two private adventurers 
were not adequate to .such an undertaking. Nor did 
the planters whom they sent out possess that principle 
of enthusiasm, which animated their neighbours of Mas- 
sachusets with vigour, to struggle through all the hard- 
ships and dangers to which: society, in its infancy,, is 
exposed in a savage land. Gorges and Mason, it is 
probable, must have abandoned their design, if, from 
the same motives that settlements had been made in 
Rhbde Island and Connecticut, colonists had not unex- 
pectedly migrated into New Hampshire and. Main. 
Mr. Wheelwright, a minister of some note, nearly re- 
lated to Mrs. Hutchinson, and one of her most fervent 
admirers and partisans, had on this account been ba- 
nished from the province of Massachusets Bay.* In 
quest of a new station, he took a course opposite to the 
other exiles; and advancing towards the north, founded 
the town of Exeter, on a small river flowing into Piska- 
taqua His followers, few in dumber, but flrmly 

united, were of such rigid principles, that even the 
churclms of Massachusets did hot appurar to them suf- 
ficiency pui'e. From time<to time ^y received some 
recruits, whom love of novelty, or dissatisfaction with 
the ecclesiastical institutions of the oflber colonies, 
prom{H;ed to join them. Their pluitalaons were'widely 
dispersed, 'but the country was pe^ed,;S|§d-4ts. 

PTtremely unsetfled. /nie q^ony of 

- ^ A HutehiniOQ, p. 70. 
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iurisdictiim over theon, as 
laBd|j situated tbe limits of dieir 

grant. Gorges rad Mason asserted tbe rigbitS conveyed 
tdNliem as proprietow by their cbart^. In several dis- 
filiieils die pjbsnl^^'wididut regarding the pretensions of 
pa^, govelm^ diemselves^by s&axiins rad laws 
coopied'from thos0fof their br^hren in the adjacent co- 
ionies.” "yhe first reduction of the . p<^cai constitution 
in -the provinces of New Hampshire and Maia into a 
regdair- rad permanent form, was subsequrat to the 
levcdiition. 

By extending their setflements, the English became 
exposed to new danger. The tribes of Indians around 
Massachusets Bay were f^le and unwariike ; yet, from 
regard to jratice, as well a« motives of prudence, Ae 
first colonists were studious to obteun the consent of the 
natives befoi^i they ventured to occupy ray of their 
lands ; and though in such transactions the considera- 
tion given was oftra very inadequate to the value of the 
territory acquired, it was sufficient to'satisfy the demands 
Tiling of the proprietors. , the English took quiet 
poss^ioif of the lands thus conveyed to them, 
®^**'ir . and no open hostility broke out between them 
te-miim. rad the ancient possessors. But the colonies 
of ‘i^ilrrideBoe and 'Connecticut soon found that they 
sdnpunded by mpre^owerfril and martial nations. 
A^rag these the most considerable were the Naragra- 
sets an d j^ wnd a ^e former seated on the bay which 
bears tiiJimame, ami tim ktt^occupf fog territory 

whifih,stretch» froin tlfe-river ^equqd along the banks 
of ?rThe Po^no^ were a formidable 

peaf^> who c6nld!b^,iufo ^e.^d a thonsand war- 
■ ri^^’fstMeriw iri oorfragelto the NetvJ^prld.^ 

if,.;npt ,epiy: ‘the, 
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tliEtif nldiisiJDes 
;i%,jth 
they 






€ori!]a^:mom^] 

1^iia'ibt,iRppUiog’ a«(nBE^ot.f!iii^yr!bi9io 
: bpth^.wii^,''destmcjipnr%Tliey 

viut!|riii^ik>tc(U9pecte^,imdi^^^TO prePaii^iong'^wole 
theu pi^gres$^ ^atnair, by aendiof out 
coloni^. iu. one yuar towards three different ‘'quartern, 
their dhtPntioib^ wPre maacfeistiiaQd (he. peo^#of Ame- 
ripft must; abaoidon thmr native iseatjs toim^e way:for 
unjust intruders. 

But; (he, Namganwts and Petpiods, like .most of Pdie 
contiguous trd)es ;in*America, wero^Ttv^;fand> there 
subsisted between ^mn a^ haceditary itn^cable 
enmity/, ,Eerenge is. ^ darling p^ion.ofisat[ages;< in 
order to il^cure the indulgence pf winch, there is Jm>pce- 
sent advantage that they will not i^t^hiee, and norfuture 
eoh^qiieace which th<^ do not totally disre]gard<! ,J|^e 
Wn witb Naragansets, instead xffclosingwtth the p^pent 
ttei^ued. proposal o£; i^ir . ne%hbourp^ dxscovered^eir 

' hostile- intentions to &e gpveriior of Mi«sap 
chs^sets Bay ;' and, eager to layrholdftm.su^ a fistotir- 
td)le >^porti^ty of(i/NeakiB^!thearr ’i^i^^ 
a^q^t >foeg; et^ediiintd aaiallianieexwith.' )he Enghah 
<>ThebBeqad(^;: mel||^it^Ea8|^t^ ibm 
ih^bottitthell' by the - impruden^ hreniji^df :ff>eir 

and' hddpsiiBlhmn ; :they plimdec^ 

8etddjgSii^tf#|' -tb^ attach^ 

^iess^^^^igumstmed when 
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i^ioibera. The? ti^dps oCOonnectii^ 

<»po96d to dangeiTr «»» wsembled, T..The.ii>»ich 
th<Me from.MasBa<ito8«t8,;wMcb;^ cpn^ 

niAerrfJ p body, .wai iretorded. by the, most ^^lar cause 
tbtf ^ 9 tT iiiflu 6 iic 6 d off ftiniUt 3 .Ty fercc* 

..i When iBttsteiied previous to thwr de- 

af dtMpmj- partute, it was found tbat soiup of the officers, 
ta 1^11 as of the priva^ s<ddiers, .were still under a 
eovenaut of vofks ; and that the blessing Of ^d could 
' not be implored or expected to cro^n the aims of imch 
uiffiaUeis^ men with success. The alarm was general, 
and. arrangenmnts necessary in order to cast out 
the unclean„and to mnder .ffiis. little - band sufficiently 
puretofight jthe b^lea of a people who entertained high 

ideas of their own sanctity.® , 

Mdiiwhile the Connecticut troops, jtem- 
for ced by a amafl^ detaclmient from Say Brook, 
found k B^eiwary to advance toward 8 ;the enemy. They 
were posted on a rising ground, in ffie middle of a 
swr^\towai^ the.head of ^fte fiver Mistick, which 
they^hi^ .stti 4 oimded with j»lisad<^, the best defence, 
that their skill in the art of fortification had dis- 

ooveeed. Thou^ fhqr knew that the Et^lish were in 
*■ yet, wkh flm i^al.improvidence a^d secmity of 
i to<^ no . injures ettb^ ohsehse theirs 
ing surprised thetnselvea. 
LreadJid the p a lisad o es ; 


arm by banking, 


May So.' 
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this {>alisidoeit/iii^^ 

wdLj fliitries intb'^ hn, iSfod Hdl jr breiM^ 

of toiesl' and setting fice'to the huts were.mv&ieii 

with IlSOds, t^ confiiiion add tenof iiniekly bedilne 
gedOral. Many of the womea and children perishsi^ltt 
die flames)' and the wamdrs, in endeavmiring to escapO, 
weire either slain by the English/^ felling into the 
hands of their Indian allies, who surrounded die fort at 
a distance, were ieserffed for a more cruel fete. After 
the junction of the troths fiOm'Massachusets, the English 
resolved to pursue their' victory ; and hunting the Indians 
fmn one place of retreat to suother, some stdisequOdt 
encounters were hardly less fetal to them! than the acti<m 
on the Mistick'. In less than three toonths the tribe Of 
Pequods was mctirpated : a few miserable ftigitives, Who 
took refuge among the neighbouring Indians, being -kt* 
cmrporated by them, lost their name as a tl^tinct peoplew 
In this first essay of their arnts^ the coloinst| of New 
England seem to have been conducted by ^l^r'lfed 
enterprising officers, and displayed both ooUrSgfettod 
persevenmce as soldiers.^ Butthey stained their fe|Pels 
CndSei by the use which they nmdeof victory. Ifi^td 
of treating the Pequods as tun indepeisllifent 
people, Who made a gallant effort to defehd 
ffie property, the rights, and ffie freedom of their nation, 
they retidiated iipon them (dl the Itoibanties of Adte- 
rican war.^ Sotoe they massiored ia bold blOod, bifeets 
fliey np -to ^ tested by thi^ Indi^ alli||a, . a 
considerable dumber th|y sold as -iifit^ itt DeWndiias, 

the rest wOie reduced to sertltode ssfibngjflttjtiiteieeii.' 

. ‘ ‘ ^ repr^qpsibie. fis th^ 
saan^ English nmst be deefeed,' 

inttodecisivecampingniMMi^tSesun^i^ 
utt.tribcii^ TjfMlians With sc^h a opilitoi 
vell^illjttfivridi a long trfii^illi^ iw ' 

' ITili1^iSif;ii-'Tr “11. iltr- 
6iK.7S|^S.j«.'ac.-.„: ' 

■ X 2, 
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meotB;. ; At 



,ti<^ in 

nnd ,,„ , .. , , , . 

. tlipins^.^^r&Pip .pt^nekionSjidiat 

^ ^fi; Bien|o'^thffrjiia^ve^coyp<^»4!0id for r^go 

^miki'^er but 

|ro^,?*PP*:^5«H Tbo ‘numbet of 

of gwem- 

'^^:. app«^4 P*"®' 

tilaiqption w^' issued, .ptobtibiting s^sst^s .(rfship^, front 
cwjyi'^ pat^iWgerS; fo ^New ^ngla^ ,^tJiout special 
peipAMioi^ ;/Qb ni^y occasions libis -injunction was 
4ud^ or dis tegaa deji/ FaWlyfoE the king, it Operated 
with, full efG^-^one instance- . $ir Ai^ur Haslerig, 
^hn Qanipden^Oiiynr C|roniweili, and some other per- 
’ ^o gf urienrs^cpincidjed with theirs, 

tynp^et^^^enjoy tho^ oivj^ juftd religiouy liberties 
whiidl' l^Fi^^g^d ip vain to obtain in.Qreat Britain, 
biret| #Omo )thipjS to earry pern and their, attendants to 
Netr Jtolt ^v ; Jy ordeE.of^tinoi^i an ,«>»bargo was 
{ai)l;e^^M^^en,pnthe ppintofsaiHng; andipharlos, 

.reyplnrions in his 

. , nn4.-4‘*‘®c^4.%:B^P? . 

le^-^beie.of: 4®^*^ tbe 

to tc^nate 

:of and 


of the 



year^^^t^bbut 
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opprSs^lon., 8^4H« 

^oftteh^f'dfMs author^, CharliM bad^ret!tfi^ilb6’^^ 

inod'a of ac'c^ImjplU^iflg^ ho had 

^ vi^Vi ’ ' A Writ of ^ warrofAp was issued aktiin^^e 
Colony of corporatiouof Mai^cKuSets Bay. Thecol<^^. 

’had* CQnfonnfed' so little to the terras' of 
»ued «t , charter, that jhdgmrat wsus^ren aj^i^ tli^w 
without diffifcultjr. - "^ey iwae found to have 
^tfeited all their ri^tsas a cOt^oratidn, ^ich 
cf c'ouirtfe' retdmed tO^the ctownj Said .Chafles 
began te tshe measures for neW^modellihg the political 
fraine of the^p^oldny, and vesting the administratioi of 
its affairs' in other hands. But his .plaras WerOt^ver 
carried into execution. In evety cdmi^his dominions, 
die storra now begiEm to gather, "^hich soon Burst out with 
Such fatjfl violene^tlihtOhdiiesi dttring"lhe remaindj|r 
of his uhfbrhihale reign, occwiedtiWid^ j^pustic atid 
inore interesting cares; had not leisure to any, at- 

tention npdh a remote and inconsiderable pTOwnoe.*^ 
On the meetiUgof the tong Parliament, iwfdi ardro-- 
lutiou toolt ^ plEce ib Sii^laDd, that all the 
Migrating to the New World ceased. The maxiids; of 
dte Puritans with respect to the. govemiterat bUffi of 
church and stete becairie predoniinaUlt m the nafion^and 
were enforced by the hpid of power. Their bppjteiSdrs 
were humbled ; that^erfcct Ays^fdf tefdwhdd^diiy, 
which bad long been the object of fhhir admiratiotfafcn^^ 

desire; W^Blisbed by law; and 

imd ednflksts df an bbs^ate cMl 


^ 

bad^bidiK^eutto^tdtn4)iwj ,w^ . , . - 

‘ ‘ ; a most cbnstntmdfarjlmrti^**^ 


iii^ihev 


8t«nm«r 


when tlieffntt'^!^^^&y Waah^- 



l4«Viit"has'*»ecn 


idtwo 

i^U^noo, p. S6.^i &c. 


Cbalmen’ AmuHi,.! 
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mQiiey expended^y venous ad> 
duriug^at period, in fittiisg otit s]»|», u pur- 
c^ing stodc^iend transporting setders, amounted, on 
amoderete oaloulntion, nearly to taro himdred tbousand 
pounds 'f‘ avast sum in diet age, and vrbicbno principles, 
^ iP ^i or in Ibrce' to those arhcsewith' the Puritans were 
SD^ated, could have persuaded men to lay out, on the 
uncertain prospect of opining an establishprent in a 
remote uncultivated which, from its situation 

eBd»;Oliaiate, could alhUUihem with up hope but that 
of finding subnstence and enjoying freedom; For some 
ye«^ even subsistence was. procured with diffieidty ; 
and k was towards the close of tirat period to whkh our 
narrative is arrived, before the product of the settiemeht 
yi^ed the planters any return for tiieir stock. About 
tiiattkne drey began to export com in smafi quantities 
to the West Indies, and made some feeble attempts to 
extend the fishery, and to open the trade in lumber, 
whii^ haimuiUce proved the staple artides of commie 
m thetcolony.’* Sinoe^e year 1640, the number of 
peoide^with which New England has recruited the popu- 
btticm^^ ofihe parCntstate, is supposed at leadt to equal 
whaVinay have been drained from it by occasional nu- 


gntians; dbkher. 

But fttbUgh the sudden Change of system in Great 
Britidn stmmed dkirdy the* influx setfisra iuteNew 

l^ateiples bf the- edlmusts cbindded so 
pifrflti^Hlilhdlbsai^^thept^i^ leaders kapteHament, 
ditittiij|kkied by peculiar markr of 

ofthqhouse 



‘from'' 


^ ^ 

iintathei 


jl'iay d[i§(^^ 
;br''u^i^Mheee 

iaiiiLsUrwna#nte! 
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.iumse ^tall to *!» cosArasy. 

. 3 %is wa^ aftem$rd'.c0nfirinad :by ;^ autbpri^ 

of bodi .houses. Eucourag^. hy suchaa'^xtraordiaaty 
privilegi^i industry made rapid progress in all the. dis- 
tricts of New England, and population increased edong 
-'with it. ' In return for .those favours, the colonist^l^ 
plauded the measures :ot parliament, celebrated itet^e* 
nerons' efforts to vindicate the rights and liberties of ^ 
nation, prayed for the suc^^^f its arms, and framed 
-r^^ktions in order, to prev^. any exerti<m in &vour 
of the king on the o&er side of the Atlantic/ 

Relying on the indulgent partiality with whioh all 
their proceedings were viewed by men thus closely united 
vrith ^em in sentiments and wishes^ the people of New 
England ventured ou a. measure, which not only in- 
creased their security and power, but may be regarded 
as a considerable step towards, independence. Undor 
.the. impression or pretext of the danger/^. 'which they 
were exposed from the surroimditilg tribes ^f Inchans, 
1643. the four colonies of Massachxisets, Plymouth, 
i^^e. Ccmnecticut, Ind Newhaven, entered a 
Nei league of perpetual confederacy, offensiye and 
Jwadttatei. defensive; an idea familiar to several .leading 
men in the colonies, as it was framed in imitation of the 
famous bond of un^ amcmg the Dutch proyS^Os, in 
whose dominions tlil Brownists bed resided' It 
was stipulated, that the confederates tdiodd hmreefbrth 
he -dutinguished by tl^. napie the. United .Col^nieB of 

New England ; thai,edeh colony silfellr«i»ain^saiii^ 
and.4tistinct, and have axdnsive its 

oiro thrritoiy ; andi^l^ innev^ jjlii^ 



Alll^lliCdlv 

14^' pIffWaf li^pcSnW :<rf 

^^Dl4:^e^yj^cterT 

U^intfti^,-.m;;t^icb'4ip!i'.-9^^^ ^41 be 

ojj ite , whole.* >-■ • la ti^siectiba'thecolt^ee 

of New Engle^ ae^; !^^yfi|c^iilered;^eBi«ly«e 
08 societi^ .^jf^seeaBag dl ^e rights df 

Boyeprijgi^, -aod &ee ^roitt t3£e<co&te6i of ony saperioT ’; 
pofwBTt'r.The gov&roi 3 Qgpa<ty^E»^bjJd> owBupifid widi 
< of >iQo^ juTgeat %jpeenii end nowise.dispo^d 
to-f^lMi^b^e th#.*coaiiluc(of diek bK^hi^'ia1hiaetjttawi& 


«by 


ilttentidii, siifiered' tbe . inettsalre . to paae 


lioi^ideaed.hy, dus.eomuTaacei'^ s^it of iadO; 
pwdeMe gathered ahrength, and bosqu displayed itself 
nu^ openly : . scene {tenons of note in the colcaiy of 
Masaechua^t^ aawrsO to the .listen of ecclesiastical po> 
tily :^tabli4(^^i^*^» and preferring to it the goyem*' 
mc^ anjEt . dhieipline of the ^chinches -of ISagluidn or 
'^$eothlhd> haring remonstrated to the general- 
CQnrt against the iiyustice of depriring ihmn of 
dieir^irights ''as.>iremhen, .4md of their {wirileges as 
Ohflsl^ans^-b^ansethey cordd not join asm^nbers with 
any i 0 ^die:eefegrigarional chmohei^ipetitioned that they 
might no-Joiager ^^bound to obey laws to which they 
had ittet-iasa^tedy'nor be snhjected to .taxes .imposed; 
by e^jaissenihiy ;in;>w^ ihey wmo not r^;>resent«L 
~ ‘ ■ toionbr rejected^ bat ih^' 

finedns distorbers. of the 



Mil*, 


p iilta’ 

^tiQ '-li^' '^bipp:Oiiua;‘«f; the aspkiiii|r spkir«i<e^ent 
fimong tihe pfib^k: of Massadhu^ts. Under 
of gbvei^^t tho right ofooining hi^ boeh 

aideied^ a prerog^e peculiar to 8oyeft!ignty» {p^ ' 


which no subordinate membcirin t^y slate is e^titleiS^'< 
issa chdm. ^ Heg^less Of t^is estabtished Wakkn, ' 
^eral court orc|^^ a coinage of sdver 
moneV at Bo^bm,'Stt^ped widt the h^e of 
xiitK ^fhe colony, imd>a tree as an^t^tl^mborof its- 
progressive vigour" .Even this . usuipatidn Osc^d 
without notice. The independents, haying now humbli^ 

• all rival . sects| engrossed the whole direCtiOn' of aibks 
in Great Britain; and long accustomed to admire the 


^vemment of New England, fiamed agreeabfy to tiiOse 
principles which they' Had adopted as the most perdict 
model . 4>f civiFand ecclesiastical' polity, they were un- 
willing to stain im reputation, by censoringiany pait/of 
its conduct . 


Crbrnweii When Cromwell usurped the supreine power, 

the colonies offNew England continued tO'staod 
Enghnd ' as- high in his estimation, lAs he had de^ly 
iinbibed all the fematical noiiicms of tiie ^iMe- 


pendeids; and Was pei^etuejly surroundediby the itM^t 
emuient^and artful teachers dffhatiecVhe<.]cept-W.bi^- 
staht^ceitespondence i wilh die leading men I’in . ,lhe 
,Americmts^lementei;.y^ 8^ have looked^ iiyi.-to 
him {» k>aea^ous pa^/ -^He 

iwiygt.deiimted'ad h ei ^ t “ • * ■ 

PK^';..#^--l(^3'by -aife * 

®***®®f*** cciQBQiiciBft ^ Jaantficsi foi 

_ . ^ udsTiiwr^Mi’thh 
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jiioD made by his victorious arms, suited to tihe ardour 
of an impetuous spirit that delighted in accomplishing 
its ends by extraordijoiiry pieansJ He proposed to* 
transport ^e people of New England to that islwd, 
and employed every argument calculated to make im- 
peessioh upon them, in order to obtain their consent. 
He endeaivdured to rOuse their religious, by repre- 
senting what a &tal blow it would be to the man of sin, 
if a colony of the. fidthful were settled in the midst of 
his territories in the New World. He all4red them with 
prospects of immense wealth in a fertile region, which 
would reward the industry of those who cultivated it, 
the precious productions of the torrid zone, 
ihid expressed bis fervent 'wish that they might take 
posB^ion of it, in order to fulfil God’s moniise of 
making his people the head nnd not the tail. He as- 
sured them of being supported the whole force of 
his authority, and of vesting all the povrets of govem- 
CoiMiaa nient entirely in their hands. But by this time 
tjhc colonists, were attached to a country in 
which they had resided for many years, and 


where, lh<n^ they did not attain opulence, they en- 
joyed the cbmfiwte of life in great abundance ; and they 
much the nouous cBmate of the West In- 
had. proved fiiital to .ft great numb^ of the 


^pecriul terms, closing with the 


J PSdiMrt, p. 188. 
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Note I. p. 1. \ 

Ik my inquiries concerning the manners and policy of the Mni- 
cans» I have received much informatiod from a large manuscript of 
Don Alonso de Corita, one of the judges in the court of aucUence 
of Mexico* In the year Philip II., in order to discover the 
mode of levying tribute from his Indian sulyects, that would be 
most beneficial to the crown, emd least oppressive to them, ad- 
dressed a mandate to all the courts of audience in America» en- 
joining them to answer certain queries which he proposed to them, 
concerning the ancient form of government established among, the 
various nations of Indians, and the mode in which .they had been 
accustomed to pay taxes to their kings qr chiefs. In obedience to 
this mandate, Corita, who bad resided nineteen years in Aitherica, 
fourteen of which he passed in New . Spain, composed die iwcrfcof 
which I have a copy. He acquaints bis sovereign, that ^ ^d 
made it cm object, during bis residence in America, cmd 
provinces which he had visited, to inquire 'diligently into the mto- 
ners imd customs of the natives; that he had -conversed for ^s 
purpose' with* many aged and intelligent 'Indians, and- cCn^nmcd 
several of ;the Spanish ecclesiastics, who understood thb^ ladinn 
, languages most perfectly, particularly some of tho^e who fo 
New Sp^un soon after the conquest. ap^ars to ^ a man 

of s om e learning, cmd to have carried on bis Inqiirics with; tta dili- 
cmd accuracy to which he preteifl^* Greater m due 
to t^timony from one rfrcurostance* His work yap'^not com- 
posed with a vfew to publication, or in suj^;^ of 
theorjrik^ contains simple though full smswers 1(6 qmsfta p^ 
posed officinlly. Though Henciw does not him 

among the authorji whom he had followed 93 guides m ^ 
tory, T^ould si«»ose,from sevCriAfects of 
as weU esihnn eere^ expi^esrions whk^t^be uses, 
rial of Cwita wail not unknown to hiin» 





jifOtE§ ^AND 




Ths «Sear®>*i^ wew" ^ ui»v7 — r^- " 

mating tSeWmb&i'o^le to pn>Titites^to<r.t«*it# «f Arne; 
rifcai4aeit h iriipftp^&iiSniceittito Aat W Mmdeo'^f^ith any 
di^ of pred^.', C»teii'aewS;ft»the,«t«t and poj^sn^ 

&» -m>*pe..‘ Ctoiwto to^TO af- 

fan4 tfew^^'wwe WfOj^bottWa'et'toifi^ to Mfiaco,; p>ton.^ 

di'5®K^'HdS«jto-^op>8 Ijwj. «.' & 1^5 “»« 

‘ tlW gaadallky df i^tafa iblldw Utoto itoplSsity wilBut i^toty^" 

- ^ AxSbwdtog' tb ttii acSmnt, Oto^’totaWanto of? IMco 
must fcaW^A%(»ut aOO.MOi Jrorflbamadaiiwith his « pro- 
»mtodlt# 1 t<» «to WaweHou«raMeitt, tbat toase wet'e ft hundred and 
Mwl^'Uibfliidd housea or families to Meitoo^ apd eonsequenuy 
ftbont^^bdndred' thousand inhfttotants, Lito-lii. cl ®3. in a 
i«ry4i^u« rtocount of the Mexican emptoe, by dn^ 

is fixed at 60,000 people. ««toW«>, ^ 
309. A;^'t Etda by Amount, ■which pffobwdyia touch ne^rthe 
|,,fftV^ii»ianydrthefOre^ng;‘B^^ a gre^ city, f. 

Note 1|I. p. |3*" 

' It il3Sb"F. .Toitibio dis Benavftdte, that 1. am ihdeirted f&# this 
cSig&^ikl^itn)^:- PsJafoxj tRshop c^ tSudad de la Puebla Los 
A ' juafe rtfe and illustrata it mdre ^hMy.- The Mexicab 
S y a Wjii ill irhicb;i^tmtoati(to indicating re- 

aw&Jp^ remr^^^de corletw. may be affixed to exery word. 
^!iM6i^pffi%#bal sytlai4.e w ^ctones a 

*a*M#'tofteCssiott of venerstion to Jhf n^th pf an inferior. If, in 

^ it is Tati, but 

an 

:Mc^o0, 

ms ■iiaiisMWHingmto unil> l»i fiibto Mtotfiftca/^pdtiaoonccdtt 

'' "W-%dCi%^$F^«eeetofitial.<«etoD]L 

r thSba afi -ffitmed 



Fn^imnffiyni^' 



lai.we 



ILLUSTRATIONS, ^ 

may collect wi^ smne degree of acturacy^ ^he various modes in ; 
which tbe MeiicanB contrijbuted toi^d; support of goveratneiill; 

1 . Some, persons of the first seem to have Wh exempted frOT 

the p^^fmeotof Wy trii^te^ and.as o^^ public, 

were bound teiperisoiicd service hi vOr, and 'to foUQw^^O>t)iiii|%^f 
their sovei^jgn^wfth th^^ vassals* 2, The^ imm^iate vasiols jof 
tho <?owji wCTe bound nbt'only to personal miUti^ service^r]^|b , 
paid a certain proportibn^of the produce of them lands in ^ 
3. Thm^who^eH officer of honour or trust, ,paidr % certaih diave 
of vrhat "they received in oonsequence of holding these, ;4^ Sa^ 
QapuUcSihr association, cultivated,som^ pai| of the <^onimom^eld 
allotted^to i^ beW ^d deposited pro- 

duce itf the royal granaries; , 6. Some part of whatever was 
to the public markets, whether fruits of the earth, or the .^arioua 
productions of their artists and manufacturers, was demanded for 
the public usei .and the . merchants who pmd thisivere' exenqpted 
from every other * tax. 6. The Mayequts^ or oiscripti were 
bound tib^^vate certain districts in every province, which may ho 
consider^Sp c^Dtm fancb, and brought tbe increase into piAlic 
storehouses. . ^us thciSoveteign received some p^ of whatever 
was useful or, 'valuable in .the country, whether it UFaj the natural 
produc^n of the soil, or acquired by the industry.of the' people. 
What, each eontributed towards the support of govemmenti jeem* 
to have been inconsiderable. Cbrita, in answer to one' wDf the 
queries put to the audience ,of,Merico by Philip IL^ ,endeayburs> to 
esthnate in money the value of whaf each citizen might 
to pay, and does not reckon, it at more than three or fojari^C^ 
about eighteen pence m turpjbHlii^s a-bea4^ 


Nbte^V. p. 171 ; \ 

ef>««a8» Ii#b6 teems to have bten at mat^i astonished, 
at wkhiAnj itot;nceof.Sje3ucap.iDgenoity, gives a parta^ar de- 

dnaiof the 

pe^ stia-®wtrtsw»,'.ahout .twd- 
'ht of a nwsi W’ 

i&to it. At th^ coq^ paMiti 
&eiiii&<l^lWe ate bi8i(^ hi.tiia 

*« «*» 

6^^tft.o*,.^h^^^ MibOm .ostfNt 
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to^teaMte'qiuitenofdM^tyia’Oai^^ tt^Mdd'to tbe iaha* 
tdMkfK 'IMat;i^.‘B|uiitiHiJ94i. A; 

■ Note tl; 

■hf tlie annii^Df tbe tbyal pakc* of Etadrid are-riwira «iiti ct 
«KiBour,‘ii%id ace.caUad.Montaawaa.^ Uny -ara oompoasd of; 
llm. beqoeittd’ <k^pcridateii. 'In tbe opioioii pf verj hitdligaBt 
eastam. ^ Tfae fitrau of tiia inlTor onn* 
dbanfeit^^diainiTq^ei^ ^bagons, dro., piay be cpiuidered 'i|a 
I^OObdra^oB p£ aro infinUely sdj^rior, id point ^ 

atwlEBiinilup, to any edbrt of Anjierican a^ ' Ibe^ Spaniaida pro*, 
tl^y neeehred diom from the Fhilipp^ad^anda. Tbo only un* 
ipecimen. of Mexican art/l&at I know of in Great 
Briiam/ia a cop of very foe gold, which it-aaid to fove belonged 
to Monteaama.. it weighs 5 oz. 12 dwtJ Ihtea drawings of it 
o«M ^d^jHted to the. society of antiq«arieB,'}nne t(>, 17d6. .A 
lnia*a.liaed is represented on this cup. Oh one side the frdl fhce, 
on tfae odwr the pofile, on the third the hack pints of the head, 
liie.reEaTO is' s^ to hate'^n produced by pundfog die insida 
of'the mgi, sons to make. the representation of a &ce en the out* 
aUe. . 'Tfo feaitiitesare groOs; represented with some degree of 
art, and certainly too rude for SpaniA worinnaash^. This cup was 
patduleed by Edward earl of Orford, while he lay in the harbour 
of Ctodte’ with the fleet under his eommaifd, and is now in the pos* 
aestiotr of Ui giandson, Ihrd Archer. I ap ihdebt^ for tiiis in- 
fowlhion to respectable and mgenioas friend Mr. Barrington. 
Iii.tlP'tux^‘|^|«l9e of the Archmologia, p. 107, ia pat^ahed an 
aiito^^l^'toato masks of Terra C8tta, brought from a bhrying* 
l^oiil^iOhtfo^ Am^caBeoafo about ' seventy miles from the 

Bi^l^v^iem^t fo tl^.Mosqtdto shore. < ^ey are said to be 
■ la^ j j i i ii to. i^tdbidEi, or inker ea^nt ^persons. From tbe deserip* 
ti«iihiMe|l^^mg%pf; them me fove an ad^tidlBal jproof of the 
MBpsefa^^tatoof arts ammg ^^meticana^ " 



iMHilEllW pcabesrehow^ 1 batobeeahiddited, ' 
tfiegitidaiioe «f fthe tUsttop^f Gloaoaa* 
lbs afoeeAiso stopa b^s^Ck.theibnmaa miad 
of its projpan, toith ancir emditifo,' and 
» titt to fo to f kno#, who foihed a 

thatoj eMtoqfo9<tfo :«tw4to^modM:of 
linima,' aceofidfa^ to«llit <Miijjba :i^^ of 
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tfaeir Div, Legatiofii tt Motes, ]ii.»69i^ 4!rc. Sense 

important obterrations ha?e*been adde^ltby M. lerPrendimt de 
Brosset, the learned and intelligent author of the Traits de la For- 
mation Mechanique deeXanguet/tOm* i. 296^ icc. 

At the Mexican paintings are the mott curious monuments ex- 
tant <k theearliest mode of writings it will not be impro^r So |pve 
some account of the means by which they were preserv^ from the 
general wreck of every work of art in Americai and commuoicatad 
to the public. For the most early^^and complete collection of these 
published by Purehas, we are indebted to^ the attention of that 
curious inquirer, Hakluyt. Don Antonio Mendoza, vicemy of New 
Spain, having deemed those paintings* a proper present for Chsfrlas 
V.^ the s^p in which they were sent to Spain was tidcen fa^ '^a 
French cruiser, and they came into the possession of Ihevet^ the 
king’s geographer, who, having travelled himsblf into the Naw 
World, and described one of its provinces, was a duripus pbservbl of. 
whatever tended to illustrate the manners of the Americans* On 
his death, they were purchased by Hakluyt, at that time chaplain 
of the English ambassador to the French coma ; and,’ being left* by 
him to Purchas, were published at the ^esire. of the^ learned anti- 
quary Sir Henry Spelman^ .^. Purchas^ iiL 1065. ^ They were trans^ 
lated ftom English into French by Melcbixedeck 1hevetbt> and 
published in his collection, of voyages, a. d* 1683* 

The second specimen of Mexican picture-writing, was published 
by Dr. Francis Gemelli Carreri, in two copperplates; The drst is 
a mapf or representation of the progress of the ancient Mexicatm on 
their first arrival in the country, and of the vai^us stations in adtiidi 
they settled, before they founded the capital of their empire in Ae 
lake of Mexico. The second is a chronolc^ical wheel, or circle, 
r^resenting the manner, in which they computed and marked their 
cycle of fifty-^two years. He received both 'from Don Garlds de 
Siguenza y Cpngorra, a diligent collector of ancient MexicandociK 
mentS. But as it seems now to be a received opinion (founded^ 
as far as I.know, on no gohdt evidence), that Carreri was nevmr wat ' 
of Italy, and that his famous Giro del an account of a 

fictitious voyage, 1 have not mantioned ib^^p^ngs in the mat 
They have, however^ man^estly the 
pseduqtionSf aiut ate allowed to be so by 
qualified* io determine whether they were getitl^a mr^n||pp^ttoOS* 
M* UkeW^ ad^ them to he g^bhia pa^(iiii|sef the 

< To me they alwayauppeared to be 
from my daslm part of n|y«ermd*m , 

t^lrthority, rt did :Bdt tefer to them* Tha-stjfe of 
former is ii^nshlambly morn perfect than .mty othmioptmimsii. jar- 
Meaicaii as the original ts aaid to hatm bein avacai 












ILLUSTRATIONS. 2^ 

% »tyie very dO^t from any of thft formet. An ettgrav!ii|( bat 
been made df o^^of them« lif oni^ to gratify such of my teadOrt 
aa Inay dl^m Afo axt dhject irortfay' of their, attentionj^ . Were it an 
ol^eet of suffiOient importance, it might perhaps be possible, by* 
resume to the plates of Purclias; and thO archbiafaop of Ti^edo, 
as a key, to fona plausible conjectures concemtng the meanthg of 
this picture. Many of the ^res are evidently similar. A. A . hre 
tiurgets and darts, almost in the srae form with tho|^ publisbeAby 
Purchas, p.J070, 1071, &c. ''!iK’B.-are fig^ea bfi^^ples, .nearly 
resen&blihg Abse in Purdias, p. 1109. and 1113, and in Loirehzana, 
Plate .0* i(i;a bale oi[ mantles, or cotton cloths, the figure of 
whidi cncurs in almpst^lev^ pfate^bf Purchas 'Cmd Loi^zana. 
E.E. E; seems >td be captains in their war dress, the fan- 

tastic ornaments of whii^'^sembTe the figures in Purbhas, p. 1 1 10, 
1111; 2113. I should suppose this picture tobe a hribbte^rott, as 
their mode of noting numbers occurs' fVe^entfy. P;D. B.; dsc. 
According to Botunui, the mode of computation jby the 'number of 
knots miM known to the Mexicans as w^ei! as to the Peruvians, 
p. 35, and the manner in which .the number bf units is represented 
in the Mexican paintings in my possession; seems to confirm this 
epinioii. . They plainly nimble a string of knots bn a cord or 
•lender irope. 

Since I published the former edition, Mr. Waddflove, who is still 
pleased to continue his friendly attention to procure me inforiftation, 
has discovet^^ in the library of die Escurial? a volume Jn fdio, 
consisting sheets of a kind of pasteboard, each size of 

a common shei^ of writiiig paper, witii great variety of unooii^ imd 
whimsical figures of Mexioim. painting,; is veiy^A^h cdOurs, and 
with an explanation m'Spsnis1|.;io ibost,^|^^^ The first tew^- 
twD sbeoi^ are the signs Of the ^onthh^ "^y^^ Ssci ^A^t the 
middle oil^li^^dieet are two or large figures for months, 

8urroundi^|rf^,8ighs of the days* The last eighteen s^ts are 
. not so to' be .si^s of dmtiei, 'imd 

images to. ^hi8 calen# In the 

Esourid,W:bfe^ 286 %s, dm^ 22 

siOitthO' iif-^3 ;dayB. dj^iM sign, 
hAeti'from’iomb'tiattifai^4$ed, a ari^, 

urhemrey &G. Tbe,Kgna‘Ofdays m tbe^caTeatfaraf flm*l|tearid 4^ 
precisely fbe same with' those mentioned by Botnrki)^ Idea,' dm. 

45. may give cirdlH ,to ibiit autiiDr, t%. Meifetm 

year days, divided into' 18 months of 20 tKfs; The 

order was coinpamd; him, 

firstby w^bie a progf^^ one 

mahiier^llt'iii dm 

then prsg{li»rfWi"bf tejs ftdpW ^ sfiMA, 
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tTifenty. . Ii| thifi c^endaf/ signs which 

dis1iiPig^i,s]li each day, s«j?^e4,to,,l» pe^uttar to 

n^th, axe xnarl^, l!h^ are ^teup»jir^ which 

seem to .accompany the hnm^ii mini tilfaagfa ev^ ataj^. of its 
progress in cAj^ryatioaliand sQipnC|^. ; Slender , as was liie know- 
ledge ^of the in astrpi^iny, it appecurs to have been 

already connected with judicial asUidogy. The fortune knd cha- 
lyteter of pM<w.^^rn in eaijfa are supposed to be decided 
by some . supMcV' iidwen pre^S^di^ani at the time of nativity. 
Hence it m foretold :iir the c^endi^s that nU who aro ihorn in one 
inoQtb,iinil be^rich, in^ahotl^r wiw^lik^ th^djuxurioiia, &Cir 

pc^eboan^.or on which the 

calendt^M Waddilove^i de- 

w library at 

Vieni^' In the fibres bear some likeness to 

those in the plate'^^^^^|lave pabliehed,. Thedgwes marked D.^ 
which induced i^jecture that this painting might be a 

trUiiU%r(dl siBi^^^.4^^ by Purchas .and the arch- 

bishojt of Tol^ri^. Waddilove supposes to be aigns: of:^days; 
a»nd such.cpn^denbe m the acnu^ of his obs^ations, as 
to,eoBcbide his^ppkuon to be well|bii||te It appears, from the 
cfaarackrs inji^h^tbe expiations oC^ Sgures are written, that 
this ci||ipus thtn9(nment of soon 

after ^ conqt^ of t^w^^WO-v . ^Ut it should 

neyerilyye beeo^/nentip^ Spai)toh.aUthcs|^« ' ^ 


"ptit^CPIPe of the^X^athful Lance; the 
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Fttm io^^%»arion8 figoies of temples in Om tMdhtin^ 
grared dine seonriotbe some teason’i^ suqiiiitmg; 

that w ware bonstnifcted m<die sameWmti^; Sise 

voL p. fre&j liw. Ilia. 


X: p. 31. 

. ' K '• ■ 

Not dttly in TlaiBcala, ei^^Ti^ieaen, bnt evewiil. Mekico' hidf^ 
the houses «f the. people mm tiilm hotf be^ widl^^tf,' or mu^ 
flie laches of trws. 'were extren^^fd^^ ami sUi^ <ah4 

wi&oat any fiindture bo^.;».few earthen yeitsek - Like' rudest 
•sereni fmito'^);i^ided-1i^^ the sam^ Toefi-.iliitttteiit 
haVH^ toy^separatejpp^ts. Pbe^iai Dee: 13. 

«b. X. c. 22. Dee. 1 ,TW»emvlfl»i^ c. M* 


Note XI. p. S^fi 

I AW infimned by ,a pemen who feWded long iia New SpaieVund 
visited tdmost eveiry province of it, thnt thei^jp not, in ail the ex- 
tent of diat vast empire^ at^ monument, or::tt(htige of any baling 
more anm^t than the ;i^^|^esti nor of any bnd^;dr highway, 
except seme leipains o^ & causeway fibin Guadtdbi^ W that 
gate of Muico by whioh^Chutes entered the city. , hfS< piafiir me. 
- The authot of jsnother ao^iint in manuscript observes, .‘^Ihat at 
this day there JleeS hot ireihain even the nnailest vestige Of l9iiB e^ 
istence of any^Ohcient Indian building, pubUc or private',' either in 
Mexico oriu ;lttiy pr^ince of New Sp^.. ,;^ I have ttavdled, says 
be, tbro.H^ all tlre,^nti^ adjaemf.^ylt^^tiz. New Gtdida, 
New BIsoey, New ]l|maco, iktnoiH^'Giqim^w New-E'pigdom'of 
Leon, i^^New Bantandeib, w^bhiAlnHi^ obseiire^tmy, 
.aamen t|j^^ ;gj^iee» except'i^na§ifuas^|ili^an 'ancieiji^illageln' 
tim.vall^^ ^^^' SehsiMf in,.BiL-Ni« ■ 3*. 4Sj 

ams of'if<^^':biiil&|g stMi&.'pl88tfiro£<ovep with 

s^ite eai^-ior' liias. , A .mie w S n j iHy mfernrMlj^ ^pliemaB, that 
he bid diO^es^^thetuins^ (mother ediSc^^miHak Infe foiteer, 
abs^jO'A.nBdred'lei^jai.towaFds N.Wt on fha.hnij!i ofihe river 

TbfiH^'j^|i|||fi^^<''dhnee '|yenrja«(W_._l^ OM mretn^noo,. 
*hat - to y .'i l^ P iftst/given 9"«ippDi3t,(^ aayVputiodh^imto ' 
tiia^,h^i^l£j^p|a ansMn'to-^anesi^mlliiild'^liqjll^^ . 

vuins rr nBTOmt'iTi. Vif i^^aiiitiimit 
diseoven^ Mtexiifa 'ed^iiin',' 
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inch ruins or monuments at conveyed any idea of grandeur or 
magnificence in the works. of its ancient inhabimntB. For it ap- 
pears from thet^timony of several Spanish authoin^that in Otuni- 
ba, Tlascala, Cholula, &c^ some vestiges of ancienf%uilding8 are 
still visible. Villa Segnor Theatro Amen p. 143. 308. 353. D. 
Fran. Ant. Lorenz^na, formerly archbishop of Mexico, and now of 
iToledo, in his introduction to that edition of the Cartas de Rela* 
Oion of Cortes, which he published at Mexico, mentions some ruins 
which are still visible in several of the towns through which Cortes 
passed ip his way to the capital, p. 4, &c. But neither of these 
authors g^ve any description of them, and they seem to be so very 
inconsiderable, as to shew only that some' buildings had once been 
there. The lar|^ mount of earth at Cholula, which the Spaniards 
dignified with the name of . temple, stilLremmns, but without any 
steps by which taascend, or any facing of stone. It appears now 
like a natural mount, cc^bred with grass and shrubs, and possibly 
it was never any thing more. Torquem. lib. iii. c. 19. 1 have re- 
ceived a minute description of the remains of a temple near Cuer- 
navaca, on the rostd fi^ih Mexico to Acapulco. It is composed of 
large stones, fitted to each other as nicely as those in &e buildings 
of the Peruvians, which are hereidter nsentioned. At the founda- 
tion it forms a ^pare of twenty-five yards; but as it rises in height, 
it diminishes in extent, not gradually, but by being contracted sud- 
denly at regular distances, so that it must have resembled the figure 
B. in the plate. It terminated, it is said,, in a spire*. 

Not$ XIL p. 35. 

The exaggeration of.^ Spanish historians, with respect to the 
number pf human Tictinis sacrificed in Mexico, appears to be very 
^eat. . According to i^omara,' there was no year in winch twenty 
thousand human victimft were not ofiered to the Mexican divinities^ 
and in some years they uoi^unted to fifty- thousand. Cion. c. 229. 
The skulls of those unhappy.pei^St Were rang^ in .order in a 
building ..prect^'for riiatfparpo^,'hn^ ,twp of Cortes's officers who 
had counte^'^j^K^, infiM^l|d -Qoimataf timt their nnmber was a, 
hun<bed.^^.tMr]^l|hc.ihoUsand. Ibidf c,. 82. Henpeia's account 
is stillinoiehieinj^le^i^t the nupib^ of vietiins was so great, 
.that firo,jlhojsfai^ sacrificed' & ;«no day; nay, on some 

oeca^(^ .n^;,^ft flian" twenty thousands. i Dec. iiullb. ii. c. 16. 
Torqomi^a g^ b^opd bidh. jn asserts; 

that tirabty;<idu>ntattd bhiidren, exbtasiva of other victims, were 
slaugUered a^nally. Ind.^]^ .^. 9.,^ 21... The most re- 

speotfiide aathprity in fitvour of '^sh^high.' numbers, is . that of 
JZnmurtag^ the ^ ^f Me^,;^o, in; a letter tp (he 
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cliapter-general of his order/4*^* 1631, asserts that the Mexicans 
sacrificed annually twenty thousand victims. Davila. Teatro 
Eccles. 126. «In opposition to all these accounts^ B. de la^ Casas 
observes, that if there had been such an annual waste of the human 
species, the country could never have aroved at that degree of 
populousness for which it was remarkable when the Spaniards first 
landed there. This reasoning is just. If the number of victims in 
all the provinces of New Spain had been so great; not only must 
population have been prevented from increasing, but the human 
race must have been exterminated in a short time. For besides 
the waste of the species by such numerous sacrifices, it is observ- 
able, that wherever the fate of captives taken in war is either cer- 
tain death or perpetual slavery, as men can gain nothing by submit- 
tingspeedily to an enemy, they always resist to the uttermost, and 
war becomes bloody and destructive to the last degree. Las Casas 
positively asserts, that the Mexicans never sacrificed more than fifty 
or, a hundred persons in a year. See his dispute with Sepulveda, 
subjoined to his Brevissima Relacion, p. 106. Cortes does not 
specify what number of victims was sacrificed annually, but B. Diaz 
del Castilla relates, that an inquiry having been made, with respect 
to this, by the Franciscan monks, who were sent into New Spain 
immediately after the conquest, it was found that about two 
thousand five hundred were sacrificed every year in Mexico. C. 207. 

Note XIIL p. 36. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that the Peruvian Chronology 
ts not only obscure, but repugnant to conclusions deduced from the 
most accurate and extensive observations, concerning the time that 
elapses during each t^ign, in any given succession of princes. The 
misdium haa ^en found not to exceed twenty years. Accordmg to 
Acosta and Garcilasso de la Vega, Huana Capac, who died about 
the year 1527, w^s the twelfth Inca. According to this rule of 
computing, the duration of the ^ruvian monarchy ought not to 
have been reckoned above two hundred ,gnd years; but they 

affirm that it had subsisted four hundred years. Acosta, Kb. vi. c. 
J9. Vega, lib. i. c. 9. By this account each i^igh is extended at 
a ifiedium to thirty-three years, instead of twenty,; the number 
ascertain^ by ffir Isaac Newton’s observations ; but so imperfect 
were the i^eitj^dan traditions, that though the total is boldly marked, 
the number of years in each reign is utiknown. 

Note XIV. p. 42. . 

Mavt of the Spanish writers assert, that the Peruvians 
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offered homan sacrifices, ^terez, p. 190. Zarat^) lib. i.< c. 11 • 
Acosta« lib. y. c. 19. But Garcilasso de^ la Vega contends, that 
though this barbarous, practice prevailed among their uncivilized 
ancestors, it was totally abolished by the Incas, and that no human 
victim- was ever offered in any temple of the Sun. This assertion, 
and the plausible reasons with which he confirms it, are sufficient 
to refute the Spanish writers, 'whose accounts seem to be founded 
entirely upon report, not upon what they themselves had observed. 
Vega, lib. ii. c. 4. In one of their festivals, the Peruvians offered 
cakes of bread moistened with blood drawn from the arms, the eye- 
brows, and noses of their children. Id. 1^ vii. c. 6. This rite may 
have been derived from their ancient piadtice, in their uncivilized 
State, of sacrificing human victims. 

Note XV. p. 47. 

Thu Spaniards have adopted both those customs of the ancient 
Peruvians. They have preserved some of the aqueducts or canals, 
made in the days of the Incas, and have made new ones, by which 
they water every field that they cultivate. Ulloa Voyage, tom. i. 
422. 477. They likewise continue to use guanoy or the dung of 
sea-fowls, as manure. Ulloa gives a description of the almost inr 
credible quantity of it in the small islands near the coast. Ibid. 48 1 . 

Note XVL p* 48. 

The temple of Cayambo, the palace of the Inca at Gallo in the 
plain of Lacatunga, and that of Atun-Cannar, are described by 
Ulloa, tom. i. 286, &c. inspected, t^m with great care. M. 
de Condamine published a curious memoir concerning the ruins of 
Atun-Onnuar. Mem. dePAcademie de Berlin, a. d. 1746, p. 435. 
Acosta deseribes the ruins of Cuzco, which he had examined. Lib. 
vL c. 14. Garcilasso, in his usual style, gives pompous aud con- 
fused descriptions of several temples, and . other public edifices. 
Lib. iii.ol Kc. 21. lib. vi. c. 4. Don ■ Zapata, in a large trea- 
tise ooncemmg Peru, which has not hitherto been published, com- 
municates uome^iAforihation with respect to several monuments of 
the ancient Peruvians, vdiich have not. been mentioned by other 
authors. MS. penes me, Articulo xx. Ulloa describes some of the . 
ancient PQ|uviap fortifications, which were likewise works of great 
extent and solidity. Tom. i. 391. . Three, circumstances struck all 
those ob^rvors : the vast size of.tlie stones which the Peruvians 
employed in spme of their buildings. Acosta measured one, which 
was thirty feet Ipng, eighteen broad, ahd six in thickness; and 
yet, he adds, th&t in the fortress at Cuzco there were stones con- 
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siderably larger. It is difficult to* conceive how the Peruvians 
could move these, and raise them to the height even of twelve feet. 
The second circumstance is, the imperfection of the Peruvian art, 
when applied to working in timber. By the patience and persever- 
ance natural to Amei^icans, stones may be formed into any shape, 
merely by rubbing one against another, or by the use of hatchets 
or other instruments made of- stone; but with such rude tools, 
little progress can be made in carpentry. The Peruvians could 
not mortise two beams together, or give any degree of union or 
stability to any work composed of timber. As they could not form 
a centre, they were totally unacquainted with the use of arches in 
building ; nor can the Spanish authors conceive how they were able 
to frame a roof for those ample structures which they raised. 

The third circumstance is a striking proof, which all the monu- 
ments of the Peruvians, furnish, of their want of ingenuity and in- 
vention, accompanied with patience no less astonishing. None of 
the stones employed in those works were formed into any particular 
or uniform shape, which could render them fit for being compacted 
together in building. The Indians took them as they fell from the 
mountains, or were raised out of the quarries. Some were square, 
some triangular, some convex, some concave. Their art and in- 
dustry were employed in joining them together, by forming such 
hollows in the one, as perfectly correspond to the projections or 
risings in the other. This tedious operation, which might have 
been so easily abridged, by adapting the surface of the stones to 
each other, either by rubbing, or by their hatchets of copper, would 
be deemed incredible, if it were not put beyond doubt by inspect- 
ing the remains of those buildings. It gives them a very singular 
appearance to an European eye. There is no regular layer or stra- 
tum of building, and no one stone resembles another in dimensions 
or form. At the same time, by the persevering but ill-directed in- 
dustry of the Indians, they are all joined with that minute nicety 
which I have mentioned. Ulloa made this observation concerning 
the form of the stones in the fortress of Atun-Cannar. Voy. i. p. 
3S7. Pineto gives a similar description of the fortress of Cuzco, 
the most perfect of all the Peruvian works. Zapata MS* 'penes me. 
According to M. de Condamine, there were reg^ar strata of build- 
ing in some parts of Atun-Cannar, which he remarks as singular, 
and as a proof of some progress in improvement. 

Note XVIL p. 51. 

Ths appearance of those bridges, which bend- with their 
weight, wavo with the wind, and are considerably nutated by t^ 
motion of every person who passes albng them^ is vqry fiight^ at 
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first : But the Spaniards haife foui^ them to be the easiest mode 
of pasring the torrents in Peru, over ‘which it would be difficult to 
throw more solid structures, either of stone or timber. They form 
those hanging bridges so strong and broad, that loaded. mules pass 
along them. All the trade of Cuzco is carried on by means of 
such a bridge over the river Apurimac. Ulloa, tom. i. 358. A 
more simple contrivance was employed in pissing smaller streams- 
A basket, in which the, traveller was placed, being suspended from 
a strong rope stretched across the stream, it was pushed or drawn 
from one side to the other. Ibid. . : 

Note XVIII. pi 60. 

' - ' ■ ' , 

. My information with respect to those events is taken from Notkia 

breve de la expedi^on militar de Sinora y Cinaloa^ su exito feliz, 
y vantojoso estadp, en que por consecuentia de ello, se ban puesto 
ambas provincias^' published at Mexico, June 17th, 1771, in order 
to satisfy the curiosity bf the merchants, who had furnished the 
viceroy with money for defraying the expense of the armament. 
The copies of this Noficia are very rare in Madrid ; but I have ob- 
tinned one, which has enabled me to communicate these * curious 
lacts to the public. According to this account there was found in 
the mine Yecorato in Cinidoa a grain gold of twenty-two carats, 
which weighed sixteen marks four ounces four ochavas ; this was ' 
sent to Sjpain as a present fit for the king, and is now deposited in 
the royal cabinet at Madrid. 

Note XIX. p. 60. 

Thb uneertfunty of geographers with respect to this point is re- 
iiMtrkd>l$, fpr -CoTtes seems to bave earrdyed its coasts with great 
Accuracy. Thu archlnshop of Toledo has published, from the ori- 
ginal, possmiou of the Marquis delV^le, the. descendant 
Cortes, e mapdtawn in 1541,- by^die pilot Domingo Castillo, in 
rrhidi Califinitia is Ittid downnen peninsidav stretching out nearly 
' in the saiM dir^c^ vb>iph is mm given to it in the best maps ; and 
the point wbdntiil^Coiicir^o etiters the gulf i» marhed with pre- 
(dsion. Hist. de'Nuen^pagne, 3^7. 

Note XX.: p- 62; 

I this fact to Raynal, torn, iii, 103 ; 

and upon .gofawtlPg on jntelligei:^ person, long settled on the Mos- 
quito. has been.' engaged in the lo|pirdod ^rade, t 

iothor has be#n wdl infimaed. ;The logwood 
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cut npsii the town of St. Francis of Campeacby is of much better 
quality than that on the other side of Yucatan ; and the English 
trade in the bay of Honduras is almost at an end. 

Note XXL p. 76 . 

.P. TonaiBio de Benevente, or Motolinea, has enumerated ten 
pauses of the rapid depopulation of Mexico, to which he gives the 
name of the ten plagues. Many of these are not peculiar to that 
province. 1. The introduction of the'smali-pox. This disease was 
.first brought into New Spain in the year 1520, by a negro slave 
who attended Narvaez in^ his expedition against Cortes. Torribio 
affirms, that one half of the, people in the provinces visited with 
this distemper died. To this mortality, occasiptied by the small- 
pox, Torquemada adds the destructive effects of two contagious 
distempers which raged in the year 1545 and 1576. In the former, 
eight hundred thousand, in the latter, above two millions perished, 
according to an exact account taken by order of the viceroys, 
Mon. Ind. i. 642. The small-pox was not introduced into Peru 
for severed years after the invasion of the Spaniards, but there, too, 
that distemper proved very fatal to the natives. Garcia Origen, 
p. 88. 2. TTie numbers who were killed or died of famine in their 
war with the Spaniards, particularly during the siege of Mexico. 
3. The great famine that followed after the reduction of Mexico, 
as all the people engaged, either on one side or other, had neglected 
the cultivation of their lands. Something similar to this happened 
in all the other countries conquered by the Spaniards. 4. The 
grievous tasks imposed by the Spaniards upon the people belonging 
to their repartimientos. 5. The oppressiTe burden of taxes which 
they .were unable to pay, and from which they could hope for no 
exemption. 6. The numbers employed in collecting the gold car- 
ried down by the torrenU from the mountains, who- were forced 
from their own habitations, without any provision made for their 
aubsistence, airf sulyected to all the rigour of cold in thow elcva^ 
regional. 7. .The immense labour of rebuilding Mexico, which 
Cortes urged dh with such precipitate ardour, as destroyed au in- 
credible number of people* 8. The number of people condemned 
to servitude, under various pretexts^ and mnployed in working the 
silver mines. These, marked by each proprietor with a hot iron, 
like his cattle, were driven in herds to the mountains. The nature 
of the labour to which they were subjected to there, the noxious 
vapours of the mines,. the coWness of the climate, and scarcity of 
food, were ^ fatal, that Torribio affirms the country, round several 
of those mines, jmrticularly near Gauxago, was covered with dead 
bodiesi^ the air corrupted vritb their stench, and oo^ many vuHures 
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ind dthef voraddus birds hovered about for their prey^ that the sun 
tSas darkened with their flight. 10. ^e Spaniards, in the different 
espeditionis which they undertook, aiid by the civil wars which 
they carried on, destroyed many of the natives, whom they com- 
pelled to serve them iw Tamemes^ or carriers of burdens. This last 
mode of oppression was particularly ruinous to the Peruvians. 
Prom the number of Indians who perished in Gonzalo Pizarro’s 
expedition into the countries to the east of the Andes, one may 
form some idea of what they suffered in similar services, and how 
fast they were wasted by them. Torribio, MS. Corita, in his 
Breve y Summaria Relacion, illustrates and confirms several of 
Torribio*s observations, to which he refers. MS. penes me. 

Note XXII. p. 77. 

Eveh Montesquieu has adopted this idea, lib. viii. c. 18. But 
the passion of that great man for system sometimes rendered him 
inattentive to research ; and from his capacity to refine, he was 
apt, in some instances, to overlook obvious and just causes. 

Note XXIII. p. 77. 

A STRONG proof of ‘this occurs in the testament of Isabella, 
where she discovers the most tender concern for the humane apd 
fnild usage of the Indians. Those laudable sentiments of the 
queen have been adopted into the public law of Spain, and serve 
as the introduction to the regulations contained under the title Of 
the good treatment of the Indians. Recopil. lib. vi. tit. x. 

Note XXIV. p. 79. 

In the Seventh Title of the first book of the Rccop/ocion, which 
contains the laws concerning the powers and functions of arch- 
bishops' atid bishops, almost a third part of them relates to what is 
incumbeUt Upon them as guardians of the Indians, and points out 
the various'methods in which it is their duty to iqierpose, in order 
to defend them "from oppression either with respect to their persons. 
OrprOpthty.. Not only do the laws commit to them this honour; 
able' stud humane office; but the ecclesiastics of America actually 
exercise it. 

IhnUuimrable piroofs of this might be produced firom Spanish 
auftars. '" Bdt I father as he was hot disposed to 

aSciibe iay taerit to Hie popish clergy, to which they were not fully 
. Survey, p. l44fl9S, ftc; Henry Hawjv, an English 

timrcbirn^^.vrhq tiSside^ New Spain, previous ^ the 
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year 1672; giveg tiie same favourable*accoiuit of the Popish olergr, 
Hakluyt, iii. 466. By a W of Charles V. not only bishops, but 
other ecclesiastics, are empowered to inform and admonish the civil 
magistrates, if any Indian is deprived of his just liberty and rights ; 
Recopilac. lib. vi. tit. vi. ley 14 : and thus were constituted legal 
protectors of the Indians. Some of the Spanish ecclesiastics w- 
fased to grant absolution to such of their countrymen as possessed 
Encomi^ndas, and considered the Indians as slaves, or employed 
them in working their mines. Gonz. Davil Teatro Eccles. i. 157. 

1 ■ ' ' 

Note XXV. p. 80 . 

According to Gage, Chiapa dos Indos contains 4000 families ; 
and he mentions it only as one of the largest Indian towns in Ame- 
rica, p. 104. 

Note XXVI. p. 80 . 

It is very difficult to obtain an accurate account of the state of 
population in those kingdoms of Europe where the police is most 
perfect, and where science has made the greatest progress. In 
Spanish America, where knowledge is still in its infancy, and few 
men have leisure to engage in researches merely speculative, little 
attention has been paid to this inquiry. ^ But in the year 1741, 
Philip V. enjoined the viceroys and governors of the several pro- 
vinces in America, to make an actual survey of the people under 
their jurisdiction, and to transmit a report concerning their number 
and occupations* In consequence of this "order, the conde de 
Fuen-Clara, viceroy of New Spain, appointed D. Jos. Antonio de 
Villa Segnor y Sanchez to execute that commission in New Spain. 
From the reports of the magistrates in the several districts, as well 
as fVom his own observations, and long acquaintance with most of 
the provinces. Villa Segnor published the result of his inquiries in 
his Teatro Americano. His report, howevei^, is imperfect. Of the 
nine diocesses, into which the Mexican empire has been divided, he 
has published an account of five only, viz. the archbishopric of 
Mexico, the bishoprics of Puebla de, los Angeles, Mechoacan, 
Oaxaca; and Nova Galicia^ The bishoprics of Yiicajto> Verapaz, 
Chiapa, and Guatimala, are entirely omitted, though the two latter 
comprehead countries in which the Indian race is |||Ofte numerous 
than in any part of New Spain. In his survey of the extensive 
diocesses of Nova Galicia^ the situation of the didbrent Ind^ 
villages- Is described, but he spemfies the number of people oQly in 
a small part of it. The Indians of that extensive province, in which 
the Spanish dominion is imperfectly established, aro not re^^terM 
with the same accuracy as in otW parts of New Spkin; Ac- 
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cording lo Villa "Segnor, actual stete of population in the five 
dioceBses above mentioned, is of Spaniards, negroes, mulattoes, 


and mestizos, in the diocesses of 

' Families. 

Mexico - - - • - - 106,202 

Lob AngeleB - ^ - - - - - 30,600 

Mechoaoan - - - - - - - 30,840 

Oaxaca - - - - - - 7,296 

Nova Galicia ‘ - - - , - . - 16,770 


. ; 190,708 

At the, rate of five to a family, the total number is * 963,540 

Indian families in the diocess of Mexico - - 119,51 1 

Los Angeles “ . “ - • - " • 88,240 

Mechoacan - - - - - - - 36,176 

Oaxaca - - - - - - - 44,222 

Noya Galicia - - - - - - • . 6,222 


' 294,391 

At the rate of five to . a family, the total \nilmber is 1,471,955. 
We may rely with great .cartainty on this computation of the num- 
ber of Indians, as it is taken from the Matricula^ or register, 
according to which the tribute paid by them is collected. As four^ 
dioceases of nine are totally omitt^,and in that of Nova Galicia the 
numbers are imperfectly recorded, we may conclude, that the num- 
ber of Indiana in the Mexican empire exceeds two millions. 

The acciQunt of the nupiber of Spaniards, &c. seems not to be 
equally complete. Of many places. Villa Segnor observes in 
genert^ierms, that several Spaniards, negroes, and people of mixed 
race, reside there, without specifying their number. If, therefore, 
we raake^lowance for* these, and for all who reside in the four 
diocesim omitted, ^e number of Spaniards^ and of those of a mixed 
race, may probably amount to a million and a half. In some places 
Villa Segnor distinguishes between Spaniards and the three inferior 
, mces of negroes, mulattoes^ and mestizos, and marks their number 
iK)|iaratej^. . But he^ generally blends them together. But from 
the {NTO^E^on observable, In those: places, where .the nutnb^ of 
ea<di IS j^i^lted, as well as . ftom^, the' account of the stale Of popti- 
latioo ^pain by other authors, it Js manifest that , the 

number ^ and persons of % mixed race fiur exceeds that of 

Spaniard the latter ought not to be reckoned above 

500,(^,to,a. im of the.fofpner4, 

M Imvesibt^ been able to 
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Buch intelligence concerning the mimber of people .in Peru, as 
might enable me to form ariy conjecture equally satisfying with 
respect to the deg^e of its population. I have been informed that 
in the year 1761, the protector of the Indians in the viceroyalty of 
Peru computed that 612,780 paid tribute to the king.* As all 
females, and persons under age, are exempted from this tax in 
Peru, the totd number of Indians ought, by that account, to be 
2,449,120. MS. penes me. 

1 shall mention another mode, by which one may compute, or at 
least form a guess concerning, the state of population in New Spain 
and Peru. According to an account which 1 have reason to con- 
sider as accurate, the number of 'copies of the bull of Cruzada 
exported to Peru on each new publication, is 1,171,953 ; to New 
Spain, 2,649,326. 1 am informed, that but few Indians purchase 
bulls, and that they are sold chiefly to the Spanish inhabitants, and 
those of mixed race ; so that the number of Spaniards, and people 
of a mixed race, will amount, by this mode of computation, to at 
least three millions. 

The number of inhabitants in many of the towns in Spanish 
America may, give us some idea of the extent of population, and 
correct the inaccurate but popular notion entertained in Great 
Britain concerning the weak and desolate state of their colonies. 
The city of Mexico contains at least 150,000 people. It Is re- 
markable that Torquemada, who wrote his Monarqma Indiana 
about the year 1612, reckons the inhabitants of Mexico at that 
time to be only 7000 Spaniards and 8000 Indians. Lib. iii. c. 2& 
Puebla de los Angeles contains above 60,000 Spaniards, and 
people of a mixed race. Villa Segnor, p. 247. Guadalaxara con- 
tains above 30,000, exclusive of Indians. Id. ii. 206. Lima contains 
54,000. ^ De Cosme Bueno Descr. de Peru, 1764. Carthagena 
contains 25,000. Potosi contains 25,000. Bueno 1767* Popayan 
contains above 20,000. Ulloa, i. 287. Towns of a second class 
are still more numerous. The cities in the most thriving settlements 
of other European nations in America cannot be compared with 
th^.. 

Such are . the detached accounts of the number of people in 
several towns, which 1 have found scattered in, aut|;^r8 whom I 
thought, wohhy of credit. But I have obtained J^in enumeration of 
the inhabitants of Uie towns in the province of Quito,'lin the accu- 
racy of which I can rely ; and I communicate it to the ppblic, both 
to,gratify.caii 06 ity,.and to rectify the mistaken notion which I have* 
mentioned^ St.« Francisco de Quito contains between 50 and 
60,090 people of all the different races. Besides the city,, there 
are in the Corregmiento 29 curds or parishes established in the 
prinoq^ villagpes/ each of which has smaller hahilqts depending 
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upon it. The inhabitants oF^tfiese are ibostly Indians and mestizos. 
St* JiDan de Pasto has between 6 and B,000 inhabitants, besides 
dependent villages. St. Mignelde Ibarra^ 7000 citizens, and 
ten villages. The' district of Havala between 18 and 20,000 
people. The district of Tacuna between 10 and 12,000. The 
district of Ambato between 8 and 10,000, besides 16 depending 
villages. The city of Riobamba. between 1 6 and 20,000 inhabitants, 
and nine depending villages. ' The district of Ghimbo between 6 
and 8000. The city of Guayaquil from 16 to 20,000 inhabitants, 
and U depending villages. The district of Atuasi between 5 and 
6000 inhabitaats, and four depending villages. The city of 
Cuenzaiietween 25 and 30,000 inhabitants, and nine populous de- 
pending villages. The town of Lasa from 8 to 10,000 inhabitants, 
and 14* depending villages. This 'degree of populkion, though 
slender if we consider the vast extent of the country, is far beyond 
what is commonly supposed. I have omitted to mention, in its 
proper place, that Quito is the only province in Spanish America 
that can be denominated a manufacturing country ; hats, cotton 
atttfifs, and coarse woollen cloths, are made there in liuch quantities 
as to be sufficient not Only for the consumption of the province, 
but to furnish a considerable article for expqrtation into other parts 
of Spanish America. I know not whether the uncommon industry 
of thw province should be considered as thO' cause or the effect of 
its populousnesB. But among the ostentatious inhabitants of the 
New World, the passion for every thing that comes from Europe is 
so^violeat, that I am informed the manufactures of Quito are so 
much undervdued, as to be on the decline. 

Note XXVII. p. 84. 

T^j&sft are established at the. following places : — St. Domingo in 
the, island of Hispaniola, Mexico in New Spain, Lima in Peru, 
Banama in Tierra Firm^, Santiago in Guatimala, Guadalaxara in 
New Galicia, Santa in. the New Kingdom of Granada^ La 
Plata in the country of Los Charcas, St. Francisco de Quito, 
St. Jago.'de Chili, Buenos Ayres. To each of these are subjected 
several large provinces, ^dsome so far removed from the cities 
where thcto<?urts are hxed, that they can derive little benefit from: 
thetr^juxmdiqtion. The Spanish writers commonly reckon up twelve 
pourtii ellaudience, but they include that of Manilla in the'Phi*^ 
li[^e i^andff. 

Note XXVlil. p. 90. 

On ieeauiit of the distance rfPani and Chili fromSpain,atid the* 
diffictdtyof commodt^es of sUch bulk as wine and olli: 
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across the' isthmus of Pamana, the Spaniards in those provinces 
have been permitted to plant vjnes and olives ; but they are strictly 
prohibited .from exporting wine or oil to any of the provinces on 
the Pacific Ocean, which are in such a situation as to receive them 
from Spain. Recop. lib. i. tit xvii, 1. 15 — 18. 

Note XXIX. p. 91. 

This computation was made by Benzoni, a. d. 1550, fifty-eight 
years after the discovery of America. Hist. Novi Orbis, lib. iii. 
c. 21. But as Benzoni wrote with. the spirit of a malecontent, 
disposed to detract from the Spaniards in every particular, it is 
probable that his calculation is considerably too low. 

Note XXX. p. 92. 

Mt information with respect to the division and transmission of 
property in the Spanish colonies, is imperfect. The Spanish authors 
do not explain this fully, and have not perhaps attended sufficiently 
to the effects of their own institutions and laws. Solorzano de 
Jure Ind. (vol. ii. lib. ii. 1. 16.) explains in some measure the in- 
troduction of the tenure of MayorasgOy and mentions some of its 
effects. Villa Segnpr takes notice of a singular consequence of it. 
He observes, that in some of the best situations in the city of Mex- 
ico, a good deal of ground is unoccupied, or covered only with 
the ruins of the houses once erected upon it ; and adds, that as this 
ground i^ held by right of Mayorasgo, and cannot be alienated, 
that desolation and those ruins become perpetual, Teatr. Amer* 
vol. i. p. 34. 

Note XXXI. p. 94. 

There is no law that excludes Creoles from offices, either civil 
or- ecclesiastic. On the contraryj there are many Cedulas which 
recommend the conferring places of trust indiscriminately on the 
natives of Spain and America. Betancurt y Figueroa Derecho, 
&C. p.5, 6. But notwithstanding such repeated recommendations, 
preferment in almost every line is conferred on native Spaniards. 
A remarkable proof of this is produced by the author last quoted. 
From the discovery of America to the year 1637. three hundred and 
sixty-nine bishops, or archbishops, have been appointed to the 
different diocesses in that country, and of all that number only 
twelve were Creoles, p. 40. This predilection for Europeans seems 
still to continue., By a royal mandate, issued in 1776, the chapter 
of the cathedral of Mexico is directed to nominate European 
ecclesiastics of known merit and abilities, that the king may 
appoint them to supply vacant beneficeip MS. penes m. 
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Note XXXII. , p. 98. 

Moderate as this tribute n^ay appear, such is the extreme 
poverty of the ludiaos in many provinces of America, that the 
exacting of it is intolerably oppressive. Pegna Itiner. par Pa^ 
roches de'Indios, p. 192,. 

Note XXXIIL p. 98. 

In New Spain, on account of the extraordinary merit and ser-' 
vices of the" first conquerors, as well as the small revenue arising 
from the country previous to the discovery of the mines of Sacatecas, 
the encomiendas were g^ted for three, sometimes for four lives. 
Uecopil. lib. vi, tit. ii. c. 14, &c. 


Note XXXIV. p. 99. 

D. Ant. Ulloa contends, that working in mines is not noxious^ 
and as a proof of this informs us, that many Mestizos and Indians, 
who do not bddng to any Repartimiento, voluntarily hire themselves 
os Biiners; and several of the Indians, when the legal term of 
their service expires, continue to work in the mines of choice. 
Entreten, p. 265. But his opinion concerning' the wholesomenesa 
of this occupation is contrary to the experience of all ages ; and, 
wherever men are allured by high wages, they will engage in any 
species of labour, however fatiguing or pernicious it may be. 
D. Hern. Garillo Altemirano relates a curious fact incompatible 
with this opinion. Wherever mines are wrought, says he, the 
number of Indians decreases ; but in the province of Campeachy, 
where there are no mines, the number of Indians has increased 
more than a third since the conquest of America, though neither 
the soil nor climate be so favourable as in Peru or Mexico. Colbert, 
Collect. In another memorial presented to Philip III. in the year 
1609, captain Juan Gonz^es de Azevedo asserts', that in every 
districtof Peru, where the Indians are compelled to labour in the. 
mines, thek numbers were reduced to the half, and in some places 
to the thirdj of what it was under the viceroyalty of- Don Fran. 
Toledo in 1581. Colb. Collect. 

Note XXXV. p. 100. 

As labour of this kind cannot be prescribed with legal accuracy, 
the tasks seem to be in a great measure aibltrary,. and like the 
services exacted by feudal superiors, tft vineai prato^ aut mease , from 
their ^hisals, are extremdy burdensome, and dffim'wantdnly op^ 
pressive. Pegna Itiner. pag Paroches de Indies. 
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Note XXXVL p. 100. 

The turn of service known in Peru by the name of Mita, is 
called Tanda in New Spain. There it continued no longer than a 
week at a time. N6 person is called to serve at a greater distance 
from his habitation than twenty-four miles. This arrangement is 
less oppressive to the Indians than that established in Peru. Me- 
morial of Hern, Carillo Altamiranol Cojbert, Collect. 

Note XXXVII, p. 102. 

The strongest proof of this may be deduced from the laws them- 
selves. ^ By the multitude and variety of regulations to 'prevent 
abuses, we may form an idea of the number of abuses that prevail. 
Though the laws have wisely' provided that no Indian shall be 
obliged to serve in any mine at a greater distance from his place 
of residence than thirty miles; we are informed, in a memorial of 
D. Hernan Carillo Altamirano, presented to the king, that the 
Indians of Peru are often compelled to serve in mines at the dis- 
tance of a hundred, a hundred and fifty, and eveft two hundred 
leagues from their habitation. Colbert, Collect. Many mines are 
situated in parts of the country so barren, and so distant from the 
ordinary habitations of the Indians, that the necessity of procur- 
ing labourers to work there has obliged the Spanish monarohs to 
dispense with their own regulations in several instances, and to 
permit the viceroys to compel the people of more remote provinces 
to resort to those mines. Escaloha Gazophyl. Perub. lib. i. c. 1 6, 
But in justice to them it should be observed, that they have been 
studious to alleviate this oppression as . much as possible, by en- 
joining the viceroys to employ every method in order to induce the 
Indian^ to settle in some part of the country adjacent to the mines. 
Id. ibid. 

Note XXXVm. p. 105. 

Torquemada, after a long enumeralSon, which has the appear- 
ance of accuracy, concludes the number of monasteries in New 
Spain to be four hundred. Mon. Ind. lib. xix. c. 32^ number 
of monasteries in the city of Mexico ^one was, in tbe^tyw 1745, 
fifty-five. Villa Segnor. Theat. Amer. i. 34. Ulloa reckons up 
forty convents in Lima; and mentioning those for nuns, he says, 
that a small town might be. peopled out of them, the number of 
person^ shut up is so great. Voy^ i. 429. Philip IIL^Jn a letter 
to' viceroy of Peru, a. o. 1620, observes, that the . number of 
convents, in Lima yas so great, that they cov^re^^ more ground than 
all ihe rest of the c%. Splorz. lih. iii. c. 23. h. 57. Lp». iii. c. 16^ 

VOL. VIII. X 
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XT. c* 3* Thtf fint 4Qonast^ in New Spam wa§ 
fotijadbd: Ab i>. 1525, fbuir Tear# Km}y aftet the conquest. Torq* 
llha XT* o. IS* 

' Accoiding:to Gil Gonzalez Daxila, the cc^plete establishtnent 
of the American church ih all the Spanish settlements was, in the 
year 1649, 1 patriarch, 6 archbishops, 32 bishops, 346 prebends, 
2 abbots, 5 ro]^l chaplains, 840. convents. Teatro Ecclesiastico 
de las Ind. Occident, vol. i. Pfef. When the order of Jesuits was 
expelled from all the Spanish dominions, the colleges, professed 
houses, and residencies, which it possessed in the province of 
New Spain, were thirty, in Quito sixteen, in the New Kingdom of 
Granada thirteen, in Peru seventeen, in Chili eighteen, in Paraguay 
eighteen ; in all a hundred and twelve. Collection General de 
Providencias hasta aqui tomadas sobre estranamento, &c. de la 
Compagnia, part i. p. 19. The number of Jesuits, priests, and 
novices in all these amounted to 22^5. MS. penes me. 

In the year 1644, the city of Mexico presented a petition to the 
king, praying that no new monastery might be founded, and that 
the revenues of those already established might be circumscribed, 
otherwise the religious houses would soon acquire the property of 
the whole country. The petitioners request likewise, that the 
bishops might be laid under restrictions* in conferring holy orders, 
as riiOTe were at that time in New Spain above six thousand clergy- 
men without any living* Id. p. 16. These abuses must have been 
enormous inde^, when the superstition of American Spaniards 
was shocked, and induced to remonstrate against them. 

- Note XXXIX. p. 108. 

This description of the manners of the Spanish clergy, I should 
not have ventured to give upon the testimony of Protestant authors 
alone, as they may be suspected of prejudice or exaggeration* 
Gage, in particular, who had a better opportunity than auy Pro- 
testant to view the int^or state of Spanish America, describes the 
corruption of the church which ho^ had forsaken wi& so much of 
Ihe aicrimony of a new convert, that I should have distrusted his 
epridani^, though it communicates some very carious and striking 
fkoUt i But Pm^zoni mentions the profligacy of ecclesiastics in 
Amaiieuiit^ very early period ailter thek setdement there. Hist* 
1^ ii.e>^l^, .20* M. Piezier, an intelligent observer, and zealous for 
bit own region, paints the dissolute manners of the Spanish eccle^ 
siAsdos in F^;pArii€ularIy the regulars^ in stronger colours than 
I hayeetesfo^^ ,: Vby* p- 51. 215, dsc. M. Gen^ conirms thia 
Voy. i 34* Correal eoncua with both, and adds mmj 
remmhbhfor ^mi4«pces*^ L ftl. 155. 16K ,1 have good 
duasoB ha believe that the manners of die fe{pilar clergy, pertfouforly 
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iar Peru^ are itill extremely mdec^ut. Acosta himself acknow- 
l^ges g^eat corruption of manners had been the consequence 
of permitfing^ monks to forsake the retirement and discipline of the 
cloister^ and to mingle again with the world, by undertaking the 
charge of the Indian parishes. De procur. Ind. Salute, lib- iir. 
c. 13, He mentions particularly those vices of which I have 
taken notice, apd considers the temptations to them as so formi- 
dable, that he leans to the opinion of those who hold that the 
regular clergy should not be employed as parish-priests. Lib- v. 
c- 20. Even the advocates for the regulars admit, that many aud 
great enormities abounded among the monks of different orders, 
when set free from the restraint of monastic discipline; and, from 
the tone of their defence, one may conclude that the charge brought 
against them was not destitute of truth. In the French colonies 
the state of the regular clergy is nearly the same as in the Spanish 
settlements, and the same consequences have followed. M. Biet, 
superior of the secular priests in Cayenne, inquires with no less 
appearance of piety than of candour, into the causes of this cor- 
ruption, and imputes it chiefly to the exemption of regulars from 
the jurisdiction and censures* of their diocesans ^ to the temptations 
to which they are exposed ; and to their engaging in commerce. 
Voy. p. 330. It is remarkable that all the authors, who censure 
the licentiousness of the Spanish regulars with the greatest severity, 
concur in vindicating the conduct of the Jesuits. Formed under a 
discipline more perfect than that of the other monastic orders, or 
animated! by that concern for the honour of the society, which takes 
each full possession of every member of the order^ the Jesuits, both 
in Mexico and Peru, it is allowed, maintained a most irreproachable 
decency of manners. Frexier, 223. Gentil, i. 34, The same 
praise is likewise due to the bishops and most of the dignified 
clergy. Frez. ibid. 

A volume of the Gazette de Mexico for the years 1728, 1739, 
1730, having been communicated to me, I find there a striking 
confirmation of what I have advanced concerning the spirit of low 
illiberal snperstilion prevalent in Spanish America^ From the 
newspapers 6f any nation, one may learn what are the d^cts which 
ehi^ engross its attention, and which appear to it most intereslittg. 
The Gazette of Mexico is filled almost entirely with of 

reBgtous' ftmetions, with descriptions of processions, consecrations 
of churches, beatifications of saints,' festivals, autos de ft, &c» 
eh« OF commercial affairs, and even the transaetkms of Eutbpe, 
oaeiqiy hut jt sntaU comer in this magazine of raotttiily ietelligcntiO» 
Ftm Sm tifles of new books, which Are regularly uttmted itf this 
fjmptte. It appsaiwfliat' two^-tliirdf of them' aie feeatisOtf o# sdffiitstic 
liwcdogy^ or of amniladt^'devotion. 
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Not6 XL. ’p* 108v 

> Soj.ojizANo» after me$itiohii^ the cornipt morals of some of 
the regular clergy^ with th^ cautious reserve whibh became a 
Spanish layman, in ^ucEing on a subject so delicate, gives his 
opinion very explicitly, and vrith much firdiEess, against committing 
parochial charges to monks. He produces the testimony of several 
respectable authors of bis country, both divines and lawyers, in 
confirmation of his opinion. De Jure Ind. ii. lib, iii. c. 16. A 
striking proof of the alarm excited by the attempt of the prince 
d’Esquilachd to exclude the regulars from parochial cures, is 
contained in the Colbert collection of papers. Several memorials 
were presented to the king by the procurators for the monastic 
orders, and replies were made to these in name of the secular 
clergy. An eager and even rancorous spirit is manifest on both 
sides, in the conduct of this dispute. 

NoteXLI. p. 112. 

Not only the native Indians, but the mestizos^ or children of a 
Spaniard and Indian, were originally excluded from the priesthood, 
and refused admission into any religious , order. But by a law 
issued Sept. 28th, 1588, Philip II. required the prelates of America 
to ordain such mestizos born in lawful wedlock, as they should find 
to be properly qualified, and to permit them to take the vows in 
•any monastery where they had gone through a regular noviciate. 
Recopii. lib. i. tit. vii. 1. 7. Some regard seems to have been paid 
to this law in New Spain ; but none in Peru. Upon a representa- 
tion of liiis to Charles 1I« in the year 1697, he issued a new edict, 
enforcing the observation of it, and professing his desire to have 
a}l 1^ subjects, Indians and mestizos, as well as Spaniards, ad- 
initted to the ei^oyment of the same privileges. Such, however, 
•was the aversion of the Spaniards in America to the Indians, and 
their race, that this seems to have produced little effect; for, in 
the year 1725, Philip V. was obliged to renew the injunction in a 
•more peremptory tone. ;But so insurmountable are the hatred and 
contempt of the Indians among the Peruvian Spaniards, that the 
' preset hi<% has been constrained to enforce the fqrmer edicts 
anelw, ;by.a lay published Sept, ll, 1774. Real Cedula, MS. 
j^eneime, 

M. .Clai^ro has contradicted what I have related concerning 
file, ecclesisuitical. state of the Indians, particularly their exclusion 
from the samwent of the eucharist, and from holy orders, either 
as samtlaiti or |:jsgulars, in such a mah^r as cannot fail to make 
. a dm^ j|mro^pn.J;fijB^ from his own knowledge, asserts, ^^that 
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ia . New Spain not only are Indies permitted to partake of the 
sacritment of the altar, but that Indian prieats are eo numerous 
l!hat they njay be counted by hundreds ; and amoitg these have 
been many hundreds of rectors^ canons, and doctors, and, as report 
even a very learned bishop. At* present there are many 
priests, and not a few rectors, among whom whom there have been 
three or four oiir own pupils.'' Vol. ii. 348, &c. I owe it there- 
fore as a diity to the public, as well as to myself, to consider each 
of these points with care, and to explain the reasons which induced 
me to adopt the opinion which I have published. 

I knew that in the Christian church there is no distinction of 
persons; but that men of every nation, who embrace the religion of 
Jesus, are equally entitled to every Christian privilege which they 
are qualified to receive. I knew likewise that an opinion prevailed, 
not only amongst most of the Spanish laity settled in America, 
but among many ecclesiastics (I use the words of Herrera, 
dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 1 5), that the Indians were not perfect or rational 
men, and were not possessed of such capacity as qualified them to 
partake of the sacrament of the altar, or of any other benefit of our 
religion." It was against this opinion that Las Casas contended 
with the laudable seal which I have described in Books III, and 
VI. But as the bishop of Darien, doctor Sepulvida, and other 
respectable ecclesiastics, vigorously supported the common opinion 
concerning the incapacity of the Indians, it became necessary, in 
order to determine the point, that the authority of the holy see 
should be interposed ; and, accordingly, Paul III. issued a bull, 
A. D. 1537, in which, after condemning the opinion of those who 
held that the Indians, as being on a level with brute beasts, should 
be reduced to servitude, he declares, that they were really men, 
and such as were capable of embracing the Christian religion, and 
participating of all its blessings. My account of this bull, not- 
withstanding the cavils of M. Clavigero, must appear just to every 
person who takes the trouble of perusing it ; and iny account is 
the same with that adopted' by Torquemada, lib. xvi. c. 25, and by 
Garcia, Orig. p. 311. But even after this decision, so low did the 
Spaniards residing in America rate the capacity of the natives, 
that the first council of Lima (I call it by that name on tl\e au- 
thority of the best Spanish authors) discountenanced the admission 
of India.nB to the holy communion. Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 20. In 
New Spain the exclusion of Indians from the sacrament was still 
more explicit. Ibid After two centuries have elapsed, and not- 
withstanding all the improvement that the Indians may be supposed 
to have derived from their intercourse with the Spaniards during 
that period, we are informed by D. Ant. Ulloa, that in Peru, where, 
as will appear in the sequel of this note, they are opposed to be 
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better insthicted than in New Spain, their .ignoranfe it to pro- 
digious, that very few are permitted to communicate, at being 
altogether destitute of the requisite capacity. Voy. I. 341, &c. 
^lorz. Polit. Ind. 1. 203. 

With respect to the exclusion of Indians from the priesthood, 
either as seculars or regulars, we may observe, that while it con- 
tinued to be the common opinion that the natives of America, on 
account of their incapacity, should not be permitted to partake 
of the holy sacrament, we cannot suppose that they would be 
clothed with that sacred character which entitled them to consecrate 
and to dispense it. When Torquemada composed his Monarquia 
Indiana, it was almost a century after the conquest of New Spain ; 
and yet in his time it was still the general practice to exclude 
Indians from holy orders. Of this we have the most satisfying 
evidence. Torquemada having celebrated the virtues and graces 
of the Indians at great length, and with all the complacency of a 
missionary, he starts as an objection to what he had asserted, If 
the Indmns really possess all the excellent qualities which you 
have described, why are they not permitted to assume the religious 
habit? Why are they not ordained priests and bishops, as the 
Jewish and Gentile converts were in the primitive church, es- 
pecially as they might be employed with such superior advantage 
in die instruction of their countrymen V* Lib. xvii. c. 13. 

In answer to this objection, which establishes, in the most un- 
equivocal manner, what was the general practice at that period, 
Torquemada observes, that although by their natural dispositions 
the Indians are well fitted for a subordinate situation, they are 
destitnte of all the qualities requisite in any station of dignity and 
authority ; and that they are in general so addicted to drunkenness, 
that, upon the slightest temptation, one cannot promise on their 
behaving with the decency suitable to the clerical character. The 
propriety of excluding ^em from it, on these accounts, was, he 
observed, so well justided by experience, that when a foreigner of 
great erudition, who came ^om Spain, condemned the practice of 
me Mexican church, he was convinced of his mistake in a public 
disputation with 4he learned and most religious father D. Juan de 
Oiling, and his rettajction is still extant Torquemada indeed 
aeknowl^ges, as M. Clavigero observes with a degree of exultation, 
that in time some Indians had been admitted into monasteries; 
but, Art of a disputant, he forgets to mention that Tor- 

quemada spi^ffies 0n^ two examples of this, and takes notice that 
in both instances those Indians had been admitted by mistake. 
Relying the authority of Toiquemada with regard to; New 
Spam,1iid o^'^loa with regard to Penu and consideijng the 
humilial^f /dep^sion of the Indians in all the Spanish seitlmBents, 
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I concluded tl^at they were not admitted into the ecclesiastical 
ordefi which is held in the highest veneration all over the New 
World. 

But when M. Clavigero, upon his own knowledge, asserted facts 
so repugnant to the conclusion 1 had formed, 1 began to distrust it, 
and to wish for farther information. In order to obtain this, I ap* 
plied to a Spanish nobleman, high in office, and eminent for his 
abilities, who, on different occasions, has permitted me to have the 
honour and benefit of corresponding with him. I have been favoured 
with the following answer : “ What you have written concerning 
the admission of Indians into holy orders, or into monasteries, in 
Book VIII., especially as it is explained and limited in Note 
LXXXVIII. of the quarto edition, is in general accurate, and con- 
formable to the authorities which you quote. And although the 
congregation of the council resolved and declared, Feb. 13. a.p. 
1682, that the circumstance of being an Indian, a mulatto, or 
mestizo, did not disqualify any person from being admitted into holy 
orders, if he was possessed of what is required by the canons to 
entitle him to that privilege ; this only proves such ordinations to 
be legal and valid (of which Solorzano and the Spanish lawyers 
and historians quoted by him, Pol. Ind. lib. ii. c. 29. were per- 
suaded), but it neither proves the propriety of admitting Indians 
into holy orders, nor what was then the common practice with re- 
spect to this; but, on the contrary, it shews that there was some 
doubt concerning the ordaining of Indians,. and some repugn^ce 

to it. . , 

“ Since that time, there have been some examples of admitting 
Indians into holy orders. We have now at Madrid an aged priest, 
a native of Tlascala. His name is D. Juan Cenlo de Cwtilla 
Aqnihual Catehutle, descended of. a cazique converted to Chris- 
tianity soon after, the conquest. He studied the ecclesiastical 
sciences in a seminary of Puebla de los Angeles. e was a can 
didate, nevertheless, for ten- years, 

before bishop Abren would consent to ordain him. This ecclesM- 
tio is a man of unexceptionable character, 

with a competent knowledge of what relates to his clerical functions. 
He came to Madrid above thirty-four years ago, 
of soliciting admission for the Indians 

ries in Spain, that if. after .Ta^^ 

they should end an inclination to enter into the 

th^ might embiace it, and perform its . 

beneSt to their countrymen, whom they cou a J ^ j^. 

tive tongue. He has obtained various reguktions^^ah^^^^ 

sdiem^particularly that the tirst colle^ 

consequence of the exdusion of the Jesuits, should bp part 
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this purpose. But ueither tlfese regulalions, nor any similar ones 
inserteid in the laws of the Indies, have produtred any effect, on 
accoui^ of objections and representations from the greater part of 
persons of chief consideration employed in New Spain. Whether 
their opposition be well founded or not, i,s a problem difficult to re- 
solve, and towards the solution of which several distinctions and 
modifications are requisite. 

** According tb the accounts of this ecclesiastic, and the in- 
formation of other persons who have resided in the Spanish domi- 
nions in America, you may rest assured that in the kingdom of Tierra 
Firm^ no such thing is known as either an Indian secular priest or 
monk; and that in New Spain there are very few ecclesiastics of 
Indian race. In Peru, perhaps, the number may be greater, as in 
that country there are more Indians who possess the means of ac- 
quiring such a learned education as is necessary for persons who 
aspire to the clerical character.’* 

NoteXLlL p. 115. 

UzTARiZy an accurate and cautious calculator, seems to admit, 
that the quantity of silver which does not pay duty may be stated 
thus high. According to Herrera, there was not above a third of 
what was extracted from Potosi that paid the king’s fifth. Dec. 8. 
lib. ii. c. 15. Solorzano asserts likewise, that the quantity of silver 
which is fraudulently circulated, is far greater than that which is 
regularly stamped, after paying the fifth. . De Ind. Jure, vol. ii, lib. 

V. p. 846^ 


Note XLIIl. p. 118. 

When the mines of Potosi were discovered in the year 1545, the 
veins were so near the surface, that the ore was easily extracted, 
and so rich that it was refined with little trouble and at a small ex- 
pense, merely by the action of fire. The simple mode of refining 
by fusion alone continued until the year 1574, when the use of 
mercury in refining silver, as well as gold, was discovered. Those 
mines having been ^wrought without interruption for two centuries, 
the veins are now sunl^ so deep, that the expense of extracting the 
ore is greatly increased. Besides this, the richness of the ore, con- 
trary to Vrhat happens in most other mines^ has become less as the 
vein coniiaued tb dip. The vein has likewise diminished to such a 
degree, t^t ips is amazed that the Spaniards should persist in 
. working it ^her rich mines have^ been successively, discovered, 
but in general Ae value of the ores has decreased so much, while 
the expense cfexti^ting them has augmented, that the court of 
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^pain in the year 1736, reduced the duty payable to the king from 
a 8' tenth. All the quicksilver, used in Peru is extracted 

from the famous mine of Guancabelica, discovered in the year 1563, 
The crown has reserved the property of this mine to itself; and 
the persons who purchase the quicksilver pay not only the price of 
it, but likewise ^ fifths as a duty to the king. But, in the year 1761, 
this duty on quicksilver was abolished, on account of the increase 
of expense in working mines. Ulloa, Entretenimientos, xii.— xv. 
Voyage, i. p. 505. 523. In consequence of this abolition of the 
fifth, and some subsequent abatements of price, which became 
necessary on account of the increasing expense of working mines, 
quicksilver, which was formerly sold at eighty pesos the quintal, is 
now delivered by the king at the rate of sixty pesos. Campomanes. 
Educ. Popul. ii. 132. note. The duty on gold is reduced to a 
twentieth^ or five per cent. Any of my readers, who are desirous 
of being acquainted with the mode in which the Spaniards conduct 
the working of their mines, and the refinement of the ore, will find 
an accurate description of the ancient method by Acosta. Lib. iv. 
c. 1 — 13. And of their more recent improvements in the metallur- 
gic art, by Gamboa Comment, a las ordenanz. de Minas, c. 22. 

Note XLIV. p. 120. 

Many remarkable proofs occur of the advanced state of industry 
in Spain at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The number of 
cities in Spain was considerable, and they were peopled far beyond 
the proportion that was common in other parts of Europe. The 
causes of this I have explained. Hist, of Cha. V. book i. Wher- 
ever cities are populous, that species of industry which is peculiar 
to them increases ; artificers and manufacturers abound. The 
effect of the American trade in giving activity to these is manifest, 
from a singular fact. In the year 1545, while Spam continued to 
depend on its own industry for the supply of its colonies, so much 
work was bespoke from the manufacturers, that it was supposed 
they could hardly finish it in less than six years. Campom. i. 406. 
Such a demand must have put much industry in motion, and have 
excited extraordinary efforts. Accordingly, we are informed, that 
in the beginning of Philip II.*s reign, the city of - Seville alone, 
where the trade with America centered, gave employment to no 
fewer than 16,000 looms in silk or woollen work, and that above 
130,000 persons had occupation in carrying on these manufactures. 
Gampom. ii. 472. But. so rapid and pernicious was the operation 
of the. causes which I shall enumerate, that before Philip III. ended 
hiS) reign, the: looms in Seville were reduced to 400. IJztara, c. 7. 

Since the publication of the first edition, I have the satisfactiob 
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qi fi«d my id^ concerning the early commercial intercoune be- 
ween Sjmin and her colonies confirmed and iHuBtrated by D, Ber- 
lardo Ward, of the Jnnta de Comercio at Madrid, in his Proj/kto 
Bboneinico, Part ii. c. 1. “ Under the reigns of Charles V. and 
i niili p IL,” says he, “ the manufacturers of Spain and of the Low 
Countries subject to her dominion were in a most flourishing state. 
Those of Franco and England were in their infancy. The republic 
of the United Provinces did not then exist. Ko European power 
but Spain had colonies of any value in the New World. Spain 
could supply her settlemenU there with the productions of her own 
soil, the fabric wrought by the hands of her own artisans, and all 
she received in return for these, belonged to herself alone. Then 
the exclusion of foreign, manufactures was proper, because it might 
be rendered effectual. . Then Spain might lay heavy duties upon 
goods exported to America, or imported from it, and might impose 
what restraints she deemed proper upon a commerce entirely in her 
own hands. But when time and successive revolutions had occa- 
sioned an alteration in all those circumstances, when the manufac- 
tures of Spain began to decline, and the demands of America were 
supplied by foreign fabrics, the original maxims and regulations , of 
Spain should have been accommpdated to the change in her situa- 
tion. The policy that was wise at one period became absurd in 
the other.” 


Note XLV. p. 127, 

• 

No bale of goods is ever opened, no chest of treasure is ex- 
amined. Both are received on the credit gf the persons to whom 
they belong ; and only one instance of fraud is recorded, during 
the long period in which trade was carried on with this liberal con- 
fidence. All the coined silver that was brought from Peru to 
Portd-Bello in the year 1654 was found to be adulterated, and to 
be mingled with a fifth part of base metal. The Spanish merchants, 
with sentiments suitable to their usual integrity, sustained the 
whole loss, and indemnified the foreigners by whom they were em- 
> ployedu The fraud was detected, and the treasurer of the revenue 
in Peru, the author of it, was publicly burnt. B. Ulloa Retablii. 
de Manuf. &c. liv. ii. p. 102. 

Note XLVI. p. 130. 

IlXAirT asking proofs occur of the scarci^ of n^ney in Spain. 
Of all file inuigiehic which have been imported from America, 
the amount of wlfich 1 shall afterward haye occasion to mention,' 
Monca^ uamti^ thatthere did not remain in Spain, in 161 9, above 
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two hundred millions of one half in coined money, the o&ar 
in plate and jewels. Restaur ’de Espagna, disc. iii. c. 1. Uztaria, 
who published his valuable work in 1^24, contends, that in money, 
plate, and jewels,' there did not remain a hundred millions. Theor. 
drc. c. 3. Campomanes, on the authority of a remonstrance from 
the community of merchants in Toledo to Philip III., relates, as a 
certain proof how scarce cash had become, that persons. who lent 
money received a third part of the sum which they advanced as in-* 
terest and premium. Educ. Popul. i. 417. 

Note XLVIL p. 133. 

The account of the mode in which the factors of the South-Sea 
Company conducted the trade in the fair of Porto-Bello, which was 
opened to them by the Assiento, I have taken from Don Dion. 
Alcedo y Herrera, president of the court of audience in Quito, and 
governor of that province. Don Diohysio was a person of such re* 
spectable character for probity and discernment^ that his testimony 
in any point would be of much weight ; but greater credit is due 
to it in this case, as he was an eye-witness of the transactions which 
he relates, and was often employed in detecting and authenticating 
the frauds which he describes. It is probable, however, that his 
representation, being composed at the commencement of the war 
which broke out between Great Britain and Spain, in the year 1739, 
may, in some instances, discover a portion of the acrimonious spirit 
natural at that juncture. His detail of facts is curious ; and even 
English authors confirm it in some degree, by admitting both that 
various frauds were practised in the transactions of the annual ship, 
and that the contraband trade from Jamaica, and other British 
colonies, was become enormously great. But for the credit of the 
English nation it may be observed, that those fraudulent operations 
are not to be considered as deeds of the company, but as the dis- 
honourable arts of their factors and agents. The company itself 
sustained a considerable loss by the Assiento trade. Many of its 
servants acquired immense fortune. Anderson Chronol. deduct, 
li. 388. 

Note XLVIII. p. 138. 

Several facts with respect to the institution, the progress, and 
the effects of this company, are curious, and but little known to 
English reademi. Though the province of Venezuela, fr Caraceas, 
extends four hundred miles along the coast, and is one of the most 
fertile in America; is was so much neglected by the Spaniards, 
that during the' twenty years prior to th^ estabfishment of the com- 
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pany, only five ships sailed from Spain to that province; and dur- 
ing sixteen years, from 1706 to VI2%\ not a single ship arrived from 
the Caraccas in Spain. Noticias de Real Campania de Caraccas, 
p. 28. During this period Spain must have been supplied almost 
entirely -with a large quantity of cacao, which it consumes, by 
foreigners. Before the erection of the company, neither tobacco 
nor hides were imported from Caraccas into Spain. Id. p. 117. 
Since the commercial operations of the company, begun in the year 
1731, the importation of cac^o into Spain has increased amazingly. 
During thirty years subsequent to 1701, the number of famgas of 
cacao (each a hundred and ten pound8)'imported from Caraccas was 
643,215. During eighteen years subsequent to 1731, the number 
of fanegas imported was 869,247 ; and if we suppose the importa- 
tion to be continued in the same proportion during the remainder 
of thirty years, it will amount to 1,448,746 fanegas^ which is an in- 
crease of 805,531 yimegaf. Id. p. 148. During eight years sub- 
sequent to 1756, there has been imported into Spain by the com- 
pany 88,482 arrobas (each twenty-five pounds) of tobacco; and 
hides to the number of 117, 35A, Id. 161. Since the publication of 
the Noticias de Campania, in 1765, its trade seems to be on the in- 
crease. During five years subsequent to 1769, it has imported 
179,156 fanegas of cacao into Spain, 36,208 arrobas of tobacco, 
75,496 hides, and 221,432 pesos in specie. Campomanes, ii. 162. 
The last article is a proof of the growing wealth of the colony. It 
receives cash from Mexico in return for the cacao, with which it 
supplies that province, and this it remits to Spain, or lays out in 
purchasing European goods. But, besides this, the most explicit 
evidence is produced, that the' quantity of cacao raised in the pro- 
vince is double to what it yielded in 1731 ; the number of its live 
stock is more than treble, and its inhabitants much augmented. The 
revenue of the bishop, which arises wholly from tithes, has increased 
from eight to twenty thousand pesos. Notic. p. 69. In consequence 
of the augmentation of the quantity of cacao imported into Spain, 
its price has decreased from eighty pesos for the fanega to forty. 
Id. 61. Since the publication of the first edition, 1 have learned 
that Guyana, including all the extensive provinces situated on the 
banks of the Orinoco, Ihe islands of Trinidad and Margarita are 
added to the countries with which the company of Caracpas had 
lil^rty^of trade by their former charters. Real Cedula, Nov. 19, 
.1776* , But 1 have likewise been informed, that the institution of 
this company has not been attended with all the beneficial efiects 
which 1 have ascribed to it. In many of its operations the illiberal 
and oppressive spirit of monopoly is still conspicuous. But in 
order to explain this, it would be necessary to enter into minute 
details, which not suited to the nature of this work. 
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Note XLIX. p. 143. 

This first experiment made by Spain of opening a free trade 
'with any of her colonies, has produced effects so remarkable, as 
to merit some farther illustration. The towns to which this liberty 
has been granted, are Cadis and Seville, for the province of Anda- 
lusia; Alicant and Carthagena, for Valencia and Murcia : Barce- 
lona, for Catalonia and Aragon ; Santander, for Castile ; Corugna, 
for Galicia; and Gijon, for Asturias. Append, ii. a la Educ. 
Popul. p. 41. These are either the ports of chief trade in their 
respective districts, or those most conveniently situated for the ex- 
portation of their respective productions. The following facts give 
a view of the increase of trade in the settlements to which the new 
regulations extend. Prior to the allowance of free trade, the 
duties collected in the custom-house at the Havannah were com- 
puted to be 104,208 pesos annually. During the five years pre- 
ceding 1774, they rose at a medium to 308,000 pesos a year. In 
Yucatan, the duties have arisen from 8000 to 150,000. In His^ 
paniola, from 2500 to 5600. In Porto Rico, from 1200 to 7000. 
The total value of goods imported from Cuba into Spain was 
reckoned, in 1774, to be 1,500,000 pesos. Educ. Popul. 450, &c. 


Note L. p. 148. 

The two treatises of Don Pedro Rodriguez Campomanes, Fiscal 
dd real consejo y Supremo (an office in rank and power nearly similar 
to that of attorney-general in England), and director of the royal 
academy of history, the one entitled, Discurso sobre el Fomento de 
la Industrie Popular; the other, Discurso sobre la Education 
Popular de los Artesanos y su Fomento ; the former published in 
1774, and the latter in 1775, afford a striking proof of this. 
Almost every point of importance with respect to interior police, 
fqwfinti , agriculture, manufactures, and trade, domestic as well as 
foreign, is examined in the course of these works ; and there are 
not many authors, even in the nations most eminent for commercial 
knowledge, who have carried on their inquiries with a more 
thorough knowledge of those various subjects, and a more perfect 
freedom from vulgar and national prejudices, or who have united 
more liappily the calm researches of philosophy with the ardent 
zestl of a public-spirited citizen. These books are in high estima- 
tion among the Spaniards ; and it is a decisive evident of the 
progress of their own ideas, that they are capable of relishing an 
author whose sentiments are so liberri. 
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Note LI. p. 161 . 

Thx gftleoD employed in tbat trade, instead of the six hundred 
tons, to which it is linoited by kWi 'Recop, lib, xlv. L 15., is com- 
monly from twelve hundred to two thousand tons burden. The 
ship from Acapulco, taken l)y lord Anson, instead of the 500,000 
pesos permitted by law» bad on board 1,313,843 pesos, besides 
uncoined silver equal in. value to 43,611 pesos more. Anson's ^ 
Voyage, 384. 

Note LII. p. 163. 

The price paid for the bull varies according to the rank of 
difierent persons. Those in the lowest order who are servants or 
slaves, pay two reals of plate, or one shilling ; odier Spaniards pay 
eight and those in public office, or who hold encomiendas, 
sixteen reals. Solorz. de Jure Ind. vol. ii. lib. iii. c. 25. According 
* to Chilton, an English merchant who resided long in the Spanish 
settlements, the bull of Cruzado bore a higher price in the year 
1570, being then sold for four reals at the lowest. Hakluyt, iii. 
461. The price seems to have varied at different periods. That 
exacted for the bulls issued in the last Predicacion will appear from 
the ensuing table, which will give some idea of the proportional 
numbers of the different classes of citizens in New Spain and Peru. 

There were issued for New Spain — 

Bulls at 10 pesos each 4 


at 2 . pesos each 

ai l peso each - - - 

at 2 reals each . - - 

22,601 
164,220 
- 2,462,600 


2,649,325 

For Pern— 

at 16 pesos 4| reals each 
at, 3 pesos 3 teals each 
at i peto 5} reels 
at 4 reals , - - 

at 3 reals • - - - 

3 

14,202 

- - 78,822 

410,326 

- - 668,601 


1,171,983 


Note Lin. p. i54. 

t3 Vik Segamr, we are iadrirteA fcr iihi. infeMnatioa 

contained in hii Tlieatte pul^iAed » Mesioo, a. n. 
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1746, wai accomptant^enQral in on€f of the most considerable de- 
partments of the royal revenue, and bj that means had access to 
proper information, his testimony v^ith respect to this point merits 
great credit. No such accurate detail of the Spanish revenues in 
any part of America has hitherto been published in the English 
language ; and the particulars of it may appear curioua and inte- 
resting to some of my readers. 

From the bull of Cruzado, published every two years, there arises 
an annual revenue in pesos, .... 150,000 

From the duty on silver 700,000 

From the duty on gold ----- 60,000 

From tax on cards ------ 70,000 

From tax on pulque, a drink used by the Indians - . 161,000 
From tax on stamped paper . - - - 41,000 

From ditto on ice - - ^ - - - 15,622 

From ditto on leather ----- 2,600 

From ditto on gunpowder - - - - 71,550 

From ditto on salt 32,000 

From ditto on copper of Mechochan - - - 1,000 

From ditto on alum 

From ditto on Juego de los gallos - - - 21,100 

From the half of ecclesiastical annats - - * 49,000 

From royal ninths of bishoprics, &c. - - 68,800 

From the tribute of Indians - - - - 650,000 

From alcavala, or duty on sale of goods - - 721,875 

From the Almajorifasgo, custom-house - - 373,333 

From the mint 357,500 

3,652,680 

This sum amounts to 819,161/. sterling; and if we add to it the 
profit accruing from the sale of 5000 quintals of quicksilver, im- 
lotted from the mines of Almaden, in Spain, on the king’s account, 
and what accrues from the Averia, and some other taxes winch 
Villa Segnor does not estimate, the public revenue m New Spam 
may well be reckoned above a million pounds sterling money. '^eat. 
Mm. vol. i. p. 38, &c. According to Villa Segnor, the total pro- 
duce of the Mexican mines amounts at a medium to «gbt Milhous 
of pesos in siWer annually, and to 5912 maAs of JJ- P- 
Seraal branches of the revenue have been explained in 
of the history; some, which ~ 

require a particular illustration, Tl» « Alexander VI 

World is vested in the crown of Spain, Jr a ! 

Charles V. appeinited them to be applied m the maw^ 

oae-fourthfeSotted to the bishop of the diocess, another fourth to 
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tbe Aean and chapter, and 6ther officers the cathedral; The 
remaining half is divided into nine > equal 'parts. Two 6f these, 
under the denomination of Im dos Novenos reales y are paid to the 
crown, and constitute a branch of the royal revenue. The other 
seven parts are applied tO the maintenance of the parochial clergy, 
the building and support of churches, and other pii)U 3 uses. Re- 
copU. i. tit. xvi. Ley. 23, dec. Avendano Thesaur. Indie. 
voL i. p. 184. 

The Alcavala is a duiy^levied by an excise on the sale of goods. 
In Spain it amounts to ten per cent. In America to four per cent. 
Solorzano. Polit. Indiana, lib. vi. c. 8. Avendano, vol. i. 186. 

The AimajorifasgOy or custom pmd in America on goods imported 
and exported, may amount on an average to fifteen per cent. 
Recopil. lib. viii. tit. xiv. Ley. 1. Avendano, vol i. 188. 

The Averia, or tax paid oh account of convoys to guard the ships 
sailing to and from America, was first imposed when Sir Francis 
Drake filled the New World with terror by his expedition to the 
South Sea. It amounts to two per cent, on the value of goods. 
Avendano, vol. i. p. 189. .Recopil. lib. ix. tit. ix. Ley. 43, 44. 

1 have not been able to procure any accurate detail of the several 
branches of revenue in Peru, later than the year 1614. From a 
curious manuscript, containing a state of that viceroyalty in all its 
departments, presented to the marquis of Montes-Claros, by Fran. 
Lopez Caravantes, accomptant-general in the tribunal of Lima, it 
appears that the public revenue, as nearly as 1 can compute the 
value of the money in which Caravantes states his accounts, 
amounted in ducats at 4s. lid. to - - - 2,372,768 

Expenses of government ' - - - -- 1,242,992 

Net free revenue 1,129,776 


The total in sterling money - - - - £583,303 

Expenses of goverpmeut - - - - - ' 305,668 

‘ Net free revepue 277,735 

But several articles api^ar to be omitted in this computation, 
such as the duty op stamped pap^r, leather, ecclesiastical annats, 
&c., so that the revenue of Peru may, be well supposed equal to 
that of Mexico. ^ 

In jcomputing the^ezpense of government in New Spain, 1 may 
take that of Peru as ia, standard. There^the annual ef^blishment 
for defraying the charge of administration exceeds one half of the 
revenue coUected, and there is no reason for supposing it to be less 
in New Spain. ^ . 
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I have obtained a calculation to tfie total amount of the public 
revenue of Spain Vrom AmeHca and the Philippines, which, as 
the reader will perceive from Uie two last articles, is more recent 
than any of the former. 

Alcavalas (Excise) and Aduanas (Customs), &c. in 

pesos faeries ------ 2,500,000 

Duties on gold and silver - - - - 3,000^000 

Bull of Cruzado - - - - - 1,000,000 

Tribute of the Indians - - - - - 2^000,000 

By sale of quicksilver - “ “ * " 300,000 

Pap\sr exported on the king’s account, and sold in 

the royal warehouses ----- 300,000 

Stamped paper, tobacco, and other small duties 1,000,000 
Duty on coinage of, at thie rate of one real de la 

Plata for each mark ----- 300,000 

From the trade of Acapulco, and the coasting 

trade from province to province - - - . 500,000 

Assiento of negroes ----- 200,000 

From the trade of Mathe, or herb of Paraguay, 

formerly monopolized by the Jesuits - - 500,000 

From other revenues formerly belonging to that 

order - - - ^ ^00,000 

Total 12,000,000 


Total in sterling money £2,700,000 


Deduct half, at the expense of administration, and 

there remains net free revenue - - - £1,350,000 


Note LIV. p. 154. 

An author, long conversant in commercial speculation, has com- 
puted, tliBt from the mines of New Spain alone, the king receives 
annually, as his fifth, the sum of two millions of our money Harris, 
Collect^ of Voy. ii. p. 164(. According to this oalculatioii, the 

exorbitant and so little corresponding with all accounts 
annuhl imiortatidn from America, that the 

is founded must evidently be erroneous. comouted 

manes, the total prpduct of the Amen^n ^ 

at thirty millions of pesos, which, at om * ,•. j. /jf 
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fifth due to the crown, as well as the sum necessary for deftaying the 
expense of administration, Educ. Popular. toI. ii. p. 131. note. 
Both these sums are considerable. 

' Note LV. p. 154. 

According to Bern, de Ulloa, all foreign goods exported from 
Spain to America pay duties of various kinds, amounting in all to 
more than 25 per cent. As most of the goods with which Spain 
supplies her colonies are foreign, such a tax upon a trade so ex- 
tensive must yield a considerable revenue. Retablis. de Manuf. 
et du Commerce d’Esp. p. 150. He computes the value of goods 
exported annually from Spain to America to be about two millions 
and a half sterling, p. 97. 

Note LVI. p. 156. 

The marquis de Serralvo, according to Gage, by a monopoly of 
salt, and by embarking deeply in the Manilla trade, as well as in 
that to Spain, gained annually a million of ducats. In one year he 
remitted a million of ducats to Spain, in order to purchase from the 
Cond^ Olivares, and his creatures, a prolongation of his govern- 
ment, p. 61. He was successful in his suit, and continued in office 
from 1624! to 1635, double the usual time. 
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-Abyssinia, an embassy seal lo that 
ooantrj by John II. king of Portugal, vi, 
78. 

^ Acapnlco, Ihe nature of tbe trade car- 
ried on from thence to Manila, viii. 151. 
Amount of tlie treasure on board the ship 
taken by lord Anson, 318. 

Acosta, bis method of accounting for 
the different degrees of heat, in the old 
and new continents, vi. 34B. 

Adair, his account of the revcngoful 
temper of the native Americans, vii. 35f. 

Adanson, his justification of Hanno's 
account of the African seas, vi. 326. 

Africa, the western coast of, first ex- 
plored by order of John 1. king of Portu- 
gal, vi. 64. Is discovered from Cape' 
Non to Bojador, 65. Cape Bojador 
doubled, 69. The countries southward 
of the river Senegal discovered, 74. 
Cape of Good Hope seen by Bartholo- 
mew Dias 78. Causes of the extreme 
heat of the climate there, 259. Igno- 
rance of the ancient astronomers concern- 
ing, 327. Expedition to the coast of, viii. 
171. 

Agriculture, the state of, among the na- 
tive Americans, vii. 5. Two principal 
causes of the defects of, 8. 

Aguado is sent to Hispaniola, as a 
commissioner to inspect the conduct of 
Columbus, vi. 147. 

Aguilar, Jerome de, is relieved from a 
long captivity among the Indians at Cozu- 
mel, by Fernando Cortes, vii. 101. 

Albuquerque, Rodrigo, bis barbarous 
treatment of the Indians of Hispaniola, 
vi. 223. 

Alcavala, in the Spanish customs, tbe 
term explained, viii. 320. 

Alexander the Great, bis political cha- 


racter, vi. 39. His motive in founding 
tbe city of Alexandria, ib. His discove- 
ries in India, 40. 

Alexander VI., pope, grants to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Castile Ihe right of 
all their western discoveries, vi. 130. 
Sendi) missionaries with Columbus on his 
second voyage, 131. 

Almagro, Diego de, liis birth and cha- 
racter, vii. 236. Associates with Pizarro 
and De Luque, in a voyage of discovery, 
ib. His nnsuccessful attempts, 238. Is 
neglected by Pizarro in his Spaniali nego- 
tiation, 244. Is reconciled lo him, 246. 
Brings reinforcements to Pizarro at Peru, 
262. Beginning of dissensions between 
him and Pizarro, 275. Invades Chili, 
278. Is crfcitted governor of Chili, and 
marches to Cuzco, 282. Seizes Cuzco 
out of the hands of Pizarro, 283. De- 
feats Alvarado, and takes him prisoner, 
284, Is deceived by the artful negotia- 
tions of Francis Pizarro, 286. la de- 
feated by the Pizarros, 289. Is taken 
prisoner, 290. Is tried and condemned, 
291. Is pot to death, ib. 

Almagro, the son, affords refuge to his 
father’s followers at Lima, vii. 299. Cha- 
racter, 300. Heads a conspiracy against 
Francis Pizarro, ib. Pizarro assassinated, 
302» Is acknowledpd as bis successor, 
ib. Hia precarious situation, 503. Is de- 
feated by Vaca de Castro* 305. Is be- 
trayed and executed, 306. 

Alroajorifasgo, in the Spanish Ameri- 
can customs, the amount of, viii. 320. 

Alvarado, Alonuo, ii sent from Limabj 
Francis Pizarro, witht body of Spaniards 
to [relieve his brpthere at Cuzco, vii. 284* 
Is taken a prisonef by Almagro, 285. 
flis escape, 286. 

T f 
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Alvarado, Pedro de, is left bj Cortes 
to command at Mexico, while be marched 
against Narvaez, Yii. 167. He is besieged 
bj the Mexicans, 173. His imprudent 
couduct, 174. His expedition to Quito 
iu Per4i,«73. 

Amazons, a community of, said to exist 
in South America, .by Francis Orellana, 
vii. S98. 

America, the continent of, discovered by 
Christopher Columbus, vi. 164. How it ob- 
tained this name, 166. Ferdinand of Castile 
nominates two governments in, The 
propositions offered to the natives, 203. 
Ill teoeption of Ojeda and Niouessa 
among them, ib. The South sea dis- 
covered by Balboa, 214. Rio de Plata 
discovered, 222. The natives of, injn- 
rioQsly treated by the Spaniards, 240. 
llie vast extent of, 254. The grand ob- 
jects it presented to view, ib. The cir- 
cumstances of, favourable for commerce 
and civilization, 265. The climates of, 
256, 257. Various causes of the peculi- 
arity of its climates, 2.58. Its rude and 
uncultivated slate when first discovered, 
261. Its animals, 264. Its insects and 
reptiles, 265. Birds, 266. General ac- 
count of its soil, 267. Inquiry into the 
first population of, 268. Could not be 
peopled by civilized nations, 274. The 
northern extremity of, contiguous to Asia, 
276. Probably peopled by Asiatics, 283. 
Condition and cliaracter of the native in- 
habitants inquired into, 284. Were more 
rude than the natives of any other known 
parts of the earth, 285. The Peruvians 
and Mexicans excepted, 286. The first- 
discoverers incapable of a judicious spe- 
culative exuraiDatioD, 287. The various 
systems of philosophers respecting the na- 
tives, 289. Method observed in the pre- 
sent review of their bodily constitution • 
and oirenm stances, 291. The venereal 
disease derived from this part of the 
world, 308. Why so thinly inhabited, 
vii. 13. V The country depopulated by 
continual wars, 41. Cause of the extreme 
coldness towards the son them extre- 
mity of, vi. 351. The natural unculti- 
vated state of the ooantry described, 352. 
Bones of large extinct speoieM of ani- 
mals discovered underground near the 
banks of the Ohio, 353. Why European 
animals degenerate there, 354. Supposed 
to hgve nndergone a convulsive separation 
from Asia, 357. The vicinity of the two 
eontinents of Asia and America clear^ 
asoeriained, ib. — 360. Causes of the de- 
population of, traced, viii. 75k This de- 
.popnlation not the result of ajiy intentional 
system of policy, 77. Nor the resnlt cif 
religion, 79. Nnmber of Indian naUves 
stHl remaining in M[exiM and Pern, ib. 
the Spaniah domtiuons there sub- 


jeoted to" two viceroys, 83. Its third 
vicero^alty lately 'established, ib. See 
Mexico, Pern, Cortes, Pizarro, Cabot, 
&c. 

America, ■ North, project of settling 
fff|re,' viii. 176. First expedition to, 
fails, 177. X second expedition to, ends 
disastrously, 178. Flan of settling there 
resumed without effect, ib. The coast of, 
divided into two parts, 188. Charters 
granted to two companies for settling 
colonies in, 189. Emigrations from Eng- 
land to, 259. S^e Colonies, New Eng- 
land, Virginia, &c. 

Americans, native, in Spanish Ame- 
rica, their bodily constitution and com- 
plexion, vi. 292. Their strength and 
abilities, ib. Their insensibilltv with re- 
gard to Iheir women, 29-1. No deformities 
in their frame, 298. This circumstance 
accounted for, 299. Uniformity of their 
colour, 300. A peculiar race of, de- 
scribed, 303. Tlie Esquimaux, 304. Par 
tagoiiians, 305. The existence of Pata- 
gonian giants yet remaining to be decided, 
306. Their diseases, 307. The venereal 
disease peculiarly theirs, 308. 'I'he powers 
and qualities of their minds, 509. Are 
only solicitous to supply immediate 
wants, SlO. The art of computation 
scarcely known to them, 311. Have no 
abstract ideas, 312. The North Ameri- 
cans mneh more intelligent than those 
of the Soulb, 313. Their aversion to 
labour, 315. Their social state, 317. 
Domestic onion, ib. The women, 318. 
Their women not prolific, 321. Their 
parental afiection and filial duty, 322. 
Their modes of subsistence, vii. 1. Fish- 
ing, 2. Hunting, 3. Agriculture, 5. 
The various objects of fheir culture, ib. 
Two principal causes of the defects of 
their agriculture, 8. Their want of tame 
animals, ib. Their want of useful me- 
tals, 10. Their political institutions, 12. 
Were divided into small independent 
coinmnnities, ib. Unacquainted with 
the idea of property, 14. Their high 
sense of equality and independence, 15. 
Their ideas of subordination imperfect, 
16. To what tribes these descriptions 
apply, 17. Some exceptions, 19. Flo- 
rida, 20. The Natchez, ib; The islands, 
21. In Bogota, ib. Inquiry into the 
causes of these irregularities, 23. Their 
art of war, 25. Their ihotives to hostility, 
26. Caoses of their ferocity, 27. Per- 
peluity of their animosities, 28. Their 
modes of oondooting war, 29. Are not 
destitute of courage and fortitude, 31. 
Incapable of .military discipline, 32. 
Their treatment of prisoners, 33. Their 
fortitude under torture, 35. Never ea^ 
human flesh but to gratify revenge* 37. 
How the South Americans treated their 



priBooers, ib. Hieir militarj e4acation, 
SQ, Strange method ef choosing a oap<- 
tain among the Indians on the banks of 
the Orinoco, S9, 40. Their nombers 
wasted bj cuntinnal wars, 41. Their 
tribes now recruit their numbers bjadopt* 
ing prisoners, 43. Are never formidable 
in War ta mure polished nations, 43. 
Their arts, dress, and ornaments, 44. 
Their habitations, 47. Their arms, 49. 
Their domestic ntonsils, 50. Construc- 
tion of their canoed, 51. The listlessness 
with which they apply to labour, 53. 
Their religion, 53. Some tribes altoge- 
ther destitute of any, 56. Remarkable 
diversity in their religions notions, 59. 
TTieir ideas of the immortality of the soul, 
61. Their modes of burial, 63, 63. Why 
tbeir physicians pretend to be conjurers, 
64. Their love of dancing, 67. Tbeir 
immoderate pa.ssion for gaming, 69. Are 
extremely addicted to drunkenness, ib. 
Put their aged and incurable to death, 

74. General estimate of their character, 

75. Their intellectual powers, 76. Their 
political talents, ib. Powers of alFection, 
78. Hardness of heart, 79. Their in- 
sensibility, 80. Taciturnity, 81. Their 
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Arabians peculiarly attached to the 
study of geography, ri. 51. 

Argonauts, the expedition of, why so 
famous among the Greeks, vi. 37. 

Arithmetic, or compotation, tbe art of, 
hardly known to the natiyck Amerioaps, 
yi..‘Ul. 

Ascollno, father, his extraordinary mis- 
sion to the prince of the Tartars, vi. 56. 

Asiatic discoveries, made by the Rus- 
sians, vi. S77. 

Assiento .trade, the nature of, explained, 
viii. 132. The frauds in, and how put 
an end to, 133, 134. 

Atahualpa, is left hy his father Hnascar 
his successor in the kingdom of Quito, 
vii. 253. Defeats bis brother Huasoar, 
and usurps the empire of Peru, 253. 
Sends presents to Pixarro, 255. Visits 
Pizarro, 258. Is per/idiously seized by 
him, 260. Agrees with Pizarro on a ran- 
som, 261. Is refused liis liberty, 264. 
His behaviour daring his conBnement, 
267. A form of trial bestowed on him, 
ib. Is put to death, 369. Comparison 
of authorities relating to his transactions 
with, and treatment by Pizarro, 381. 
Audience of New Spain, board of, esta- 


oniininir, 82. Tlieir yirtoes, 83. Their blished by the emperor Charles V., yii. 
spirit of iDdepemlence.ib. Foilitade, it 231. CourU of, their jurisdictaon, vm. 
Attachment to tbeir coinnmnity, 84. Their 
satisfaction with their own condition, 85. 

General caution with respect to this in- 
quiry, 87. Two distiiiguishablo classes 
of, 88. Exceptions as to their oharacti r, 

90. Their charucierisl'ic features de- 
scribed, vi. 361. Instances of their per- 
severing speed, 362. An antipathy iii- 
dustriciusly encouraged between them and 


84. 

Avpria, a Spanish lax for convoy to 
and from America, when first imposed, 
viii. 320. Its rate, ib. 

Azures, those islands discovered by 
the Portuguese, vi. 72. 

BiicoN, Natliaiuel, heads an insurroc- 
lion in ^'i^ginia, viii. 233. Forces the 


the negroes iTAmerica, by Hie >Spaniards, governor and counciMhere to fly, 235. 
viii. 96. Their present condition, 97. They apply to England for snccour, 236. 
Hnn, <.v,.3 OR. Slated aeryicea de- His death tcminates th. rehellio , . 


How taxed, 98- Stated services 
maiided from them, 99a Mode of exact- 
ing these services, ib. How governed, 
100. Protector of the Indians, his func- 
tion, ib. Reasons why so small a pro- 
eress is made in their conversion, 109. 

” a . -rr -• it 


Amerigo Veapneoi puhlishM the firsj Was, 215. Is auper- 


Balboa, Va.sco Nugnez de, settles a 
colony at Santa Maria, in Hie gulf of 
Darien, vi. 205. Receives intelligence 
of liie rich country of Peru, 210. His 
character, 211. Marches across the istli- 
213. Discovers the Southern 

written account of the New World, and 

hence gaye name to America, yi. lb!- j T, j“("'Dli‘,"iiar 2'i7r iV fined hy 
His claim as a p.drarias for former transactions, ib. Is 

Aoacoana, a female caziq • _ !|,_ aooointed lieotenant-governorol Ibecoun- 

niola, her b»e and crnel usage hy the „.a „„rie» Pe- 

Spaniards, yi. 192. . drarias’s daughter, 219. Is arrcNled and 

Andes, stopendous height and estent g p^drarias. 221. 

of that range of mouiitams, yi. 354. p jejuil’s a production peoaliar to 

Tbeir height compared -ith other moan- Bark, Jesou s, p 

tains, 346.' Gonzido remar - hi, description of the con- 

able expedition orer, yu. 235._^ .traction of Indian houses, yii. 357. 


Animals, large, yerj few found in t 


LrUl/ilUli r |» I • 

Behaim. Martin, the honour of having 


rica at its first discovery, vi. 264. discovered America falsely ascribed to 

. AncienU, cease of the birbrs"-* German anthors. yi. 337. 

the art of navigation a®®"*/**^®* Jl’ ’ Account of him and his family, ib. 
Tbeir'goograpbioal knowledge extrem y n and Tschiiikow, Russian na- 

aonfiped, 327-329. - ® 
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« 

Yigators, iholigtit io Jiare disoovered the 
Dorth-w6»t extremity ef Aroerioa from 
t£e, eastward, ?S: f79. Uneertainty of 
their acooonts, 356. 

BeoalcazBr, goveraor of St. Miebael, 
redooeB the kingdom of Quito, vii. 272. 
Is deprived of his oommand by Pixarro, 
295. 

Benjamin, the Jew of Tudela, his ex- 
traordinary travels, vi. 55. 

BemaldeB, instance of the bravery of 
the Caribbees mentioned by him, vii. 361. 

Betbeneonrt, John de, a Norman baron, 
conquan and poBsesses the Canary islands, 
vi. 61; 

Birds, an acoonnt of those natural to 
America, vi. 266. 'Fhe flight of, often 
stretch to an immense distance from land, 
333. 

Bogota in America, some acoonnt of 
the inhabitants of, vii. 22. Causes of 
their tame sabmission to the Spaniards, 
24. Their religious doctrines and rites, 
61. 

-fiojador. Cape, the first discovery of, 

vi. 65. Is doubled by the Portuguese 
discoverers, 69. 

Bossn, his account of the American 
war>aong, vii. 354. 

Bovadilia, Francis de, is sent to His- 
paniola to inquire into the conduct of 
Columbus, vi. 169. Sends Columbus 
home in irons, 170. Is degraded, 172. 
176. 

Bongainville, his defence of the Peri- 
plns of Hanno, vi. 325. 

Bongner, M., his character of the na- 
tive Peruvians, vi. 365. 

Brasil, the coast of, di^mvered by 
Alvarez Cabral, vi. 166. , Remarks on 
the climate of, 349. 

Bridges, Pern vian, described, viiL 295. 

Bqenos-Ayres, in South America, acme 
‘account of that province, viii. 67, 

Bulls, papal, of no force in Spanish 
America, before examined and approved 
by the royal oonneil of the Indies^ ' viii. 
103. See Crdsado. 

Burial of the dead, American mode of, 

vii. 63. 

Cabot, Giovanni, is appointed to com- 
mand the first expedition to explore on- 
luovrn^ ooBBtriea, viii. 162. Embarka 
with his b6d at Bristol, 163. Discovers 
Newfoundland, ib. Retarns to England, 
164; No advantage is derived from his 
discoveries ib. ^ The scheme is aban- 
doned, 165. Hn i> appointed governor 
‘ df a oompany of mercfai^it adventurers/ 
for whom bo obtains a ohmter, 169. 

^ Sebas^n, sails on an expedi- 

tion to Sonth Ameriod, viii. 167. Visits 
Brasil, and touches at Hisfiluiiola, and 
.. Puerto Rieo, ib. "llis voyige extends 


the sphere of English navigation, and 
proves the meant "of opening an inter- 
course with the Archipelago, and some 
towns on the coast of Syria, ib. 

Cabral, Alvarez, a Portuguese com- 
mander, discovers the coast ef Brazil, 
vi. 166. 

Cacao, the best in quality, produced 
in the Spanish American colonies, viii. 
118. The preparation of chocolate from, 
derived from the Mexiossis, 136. 

Cadiz, the galeons and flota, removed 
thither i^m Seville, viii. 126. 

California, the peninsula of, discovered 
by Fernando Cortes, vii. 232. The trne 
state of this oountry^ong unknown, viii. 
60. Why depreciated by the Jesuits, ib. 
Favourable account of, given by Don 
Joseph Galvez, 61. 

Californians, the oharaoter of, by P. 
Venegas, vi. 367. 

Campeschy, discovered by Cordova, 
who is repulsed by tbe natives, vi. 246. 

Campoinsnes, Don Pedro l^lriguez, 
olisracter of his political and commercial 
writings, viii. 317. His account of the 
produce of the Spanish American mines, 
321. 

Canary islands erected into a kingdom 
by pope Clement VI., vi. 61. Are coii- 
qnered by John de Bethencourt, ib. 

Cannibals, no people ever found to eat 
human flesh for sobsi stance, though often 
for revenge, vii. 37. 354. 

Canoes, American, tbe oonslrnction of, 
described, vii. Al. 

Caraocas, eslablisbment of the oompany 
trading to that coast, viii. 137. Growth 
of tbe trade, 313. 

Caribbee islands discovered by Co- 
lumbus in his seootad voyage, vi* 132. 

. Caribbees, their character, by M. de 
Cbanvalon, vi. 366. Tbeir'spiril peciili- 
mrly fierce, vii'. 90. Probable cciijectore as 
to tbe distiuotion in character between 
them and the natnre of the larger islands, 
362. 

Carpini, bis extraordinary mission to 
the prince of tbe Tartars, vi. 56. 

Cartbagena, the harbour of, the safest 
and best fortified of any in all tbe Spa- 
nish American dominions, viii. 69.'. 

CsrtbaginiaDS, state of commerce and 
navigation among, vi. 33. The famous 
voyages of Himno and Himilco, 34. 

Carvajal, Franoisoo de, contributes to 
Vaoa de Castro’s victory over young Al- 
tB^[FO, vii. 306. Enoonrsges Gonzalo 
Fibuto to, assume the government of 
Pern,. 319. Advises Fizsrro to assume 
the sovereignty of the ooontry, 323. Is 
seiM by Gasoa, and exeonted, 336. 

^ Caa^lo, Bernal Diaz del, obhraoter of 
bis Historia Vardadera de la Conqusta 
de la Nueva Bspagna, vii. 363. 



Ceutodo^ Diego, TOTolts from Gonialo olaim^r, and adopt tbe name of BrowninU, 
Pizarro to the Tioeroyof Peru, vii.^gl. 248. Take refuge in Holland, ib. Re- 
is defeated by Carrtjal, and aeoretea him- move thence to America, 249. Church 
self in a care, Sallies out and government is established in Massaohu- 

seizes Cozco, 332. Is reduced by Pi- sets Bay, 257. Its intolerance, 258. The 
zarro, 333. Is enaployed by Gasca to intolerance of Land increases the emigra- 
make discoveries in the regions about lions from England, 259, 
the river Plata, 341. ^ Cicero, instance of his ignorance in 

Chancellour, Richard, sails in search geography, vi. 329. 
of a north-west passage, viii. 169. The Cinaloa, political slate of the people 
fleet is scattered in a storm, ib. He en- there vii. 251. Ilieir mode of living, 356. 
ters the White sea, and winters at Arch- Are destitute of all religion, 359. Bx- 
angel, ib. 'Visits Moscow, a distance of traordinary large grain of gold found 
1200 miles, and delivers a letter to ‘the there, viii. 296. 


ozar, ib. Is the means of opening a trade 
with Russia, 170. Is empowered by 
qneen Elizabeth tonegoliate with the ozar 
in her name, ib. 

Clianvaloii, M. de, bis character of the 
native Caribbees, vi. 366. 

CliBpetones, in the Spanish American 
colonics, who thus distinguished, viii. 93. 

Charles HI. king of Spain, establisheB 
packet-boats between Spain and the colo- 
nies, viii. 139, 140. Allows free trade 
to the Windward islands, 140. Grants 
the colonies a free trade with each other, 
143. 

Charles V., emperor, sends Roderigo 
do Figueroa to Hispaniola, as Gbiefjiidge, 
to regnlafe the treatment of the Indians, 

vi. 233. Causes this subject to be de- 
bated before him, 23B. Equips a squadron 
at the sulichation of Ferdinand Magellan, 

vii. 217. Resigns his claim on the Mo- 
luccas to the Portuguese, 221. Appoints 
Gorles governor of New Spain, 224. Re- 
wards him on coming home. 230. Esta- 
blishes a board called the Audience of 
New Spain, 231. His consultations on 
American aflairs, 307. Establishes new 
regulations, 311. 

ChesBpeak. See Virginia. 

Chili, is invaded by Almagro, vii. 278. 
How Biibjecled by the Spaniards, viii. 63. 
Excellence of its climate and soil, 64. 
Cause of its being neglected, ib. Prospect 
of its improvement, 65. 

Chiquitos, political state of that people, 
from Fernandez, vii. 351. 

Cliucolato, the nseof, derived from the 
Mexicans, viii. 1.36. 

Cholula, in Mexico, arrival of Cortes 
there, with some account of the town, vii. 
136. A conspiracy against Cortes dis- 
covered, and the inhabitants destroyed, 
1.37, 138. 

Church govnrnraent, sentiments respect- 
ing, at the Reformation, viii. 241. Re- 
ligious persecution in the reigns of queen 
Mary and queen Elizabeth. 243. Intole- 
rant spirit of of the olinrcb, 245. Separa- 
tion df the Puritans from the church, 247. 
Tffey are reduced into an eoclesiaslioal 
system by Robert Brown, a popular de- 


CiqeguUla, in tho province of Sonora, 
late discoveries of rich mines made there 
by the Spaniards, viii. 58, 59. Probable 
eflecls of these discoveries, tiO. 

Clavigero, M., several of bis objec- 
tions answered, viii. 308 — 312. 

Clement VI., pope, erects the Canary 
islands into a kingdom, vi. 61. 

Climates, inflnenced by a variety of 
causes, vi. 257. Inquiry into the cause of 
the different degrees of heat in, 348. 
Their operation on mankind, vii. 87. 

Cochineal, an important production, 
almost peonliar to New Spain, viii. 118. 

Cold, extraordinary predominance of, 
in the climate of America, vi. 257. Causes 
of tliis peculiarity, 258. 

Colonies, English American, project of 
settling them, viii. 176. Two expedi- 
tions fail, 177, 178. The first colony 
established in Virginia, 179. in danger 
of porisbing by Juiniiie : it returns to Eng- 
land, 181. A second attempt made to 
settle there, but the colony perishes by 
famine, 183, 184. The scheme of settling 
there is abandoned, 185. Circumstances 
in the reign of Elizabeth nDfavonrahle to 
colonization, ib. The I'cign of James fa- 
vonrable to the establishment of colonies, 
186. James divides the coast of America 
into two parts, the one called the first or 
south colony of Virginia ; the other, the 
second or north colony, 188. He grants 
charters to two companies for the go- 
vernineiilofthem,189. Tenor and defects 
of those charters, 190. Under these 
charters the settlements of the English in 
Virginia and New England were esta- 
blished, 191. Capt. Newport sails from 
England for Virginia, and discovers tho 
Chesnpeak, 192, 193. Sails up James- 
River, and founds a settlement in Jaroes- 
Town, 193. Its bad administration, ib. 
It is annoyed by the Indians, and sufferH 
from scarcity and the unheallhiness of the 
climate, 194. Seasonable succours are 
sent from England. 196. A sarvey of the 
country is underUken, 197. The colony 
depends for subsistence chiefly on sup- 
plies from the natives, 198. A change is 
made in the oonslitatioii of the company, 
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and a new ohartar is granted witli a^rre 
amj^e piivileges, ib. Lord Delawaiw ii^ 
appointed guToruor of tbe colony, 199. 
Anarchy prevails there, $00. It is almost 
redaoed by, famine, fOl. Lord Delaware 
arrives, and by his wise administralioii 
restores order and discipline^ 20S, 303. 
His health obliges him |o relnru to Eng* 
land, and he is saperseded hy Sir Thomas 
Dale, who establishes martial law, 203. A 
new charter is issued to the colony, and 
new privileges are granted, 204„ 205. 
Cultivation of the lu^ is promoted, and 
a treaty entered into with the natives, 
205. 'The land in Virginia bepomes pro- 
perty, 207. The culture of tobacco is in- 
trodooed, and its pernicious consequences, 
208. Tbe company in England send out 
a number of yunng women to induce tbe 
colonists to form more extensive plans of 
indostry, 209. Negroes are first intro- 
dnoed, ib. A new oonstituLion is ^ given 
to the colony, 210. A general massaore 
of the Foglisb is planned by the Indians, 
and executed in most of the settlements, 
2 is. A bloody war is commenced with 
the Indians, and neither old nor yonng are 
spared, 214. The settlements extend, and 
industry revives, 215. Defects in tbe 
first constitution of tbo colonies, 221. 
King Charles’s arbitrary government of 
them, 222. He grunts them nevr privi- 
leges, 225. They flourish under tbe new 
government, 226. The colonists remain 
attached to the royal canse, and parlia- 
ment makes war on Virginia, which is 
obliged to acknowledge the common- 
wealth, ib. 227. Restraints are laid on 
the trade of the colonies, 228. • The colo- 
nists are dissalisfled with these restraints, 
ib. Are the first to acknowledge Charles, 
II., but Ibeir loyalty is ill rewarded, 229. 
Restraints on their commerce farther ex- 
tended by the navigation act, ib. £fl*ects 
of tl^ act, 231. Colonists remonstrate 
againrt it, 232. Tbo culoiiy of Virginia 
is allaoked by the Indians, 233. Discon- 
tents are produced by the grants of land 
by tbe crown, ib. A colony is established 
at New Plymouth in New England, 251. 
Flan of its government, ib. A grand 
cooiioil is appointed, 253. A new colony . 
is projected, 254. Settles atMassuchusets 
Bay, 257. The oharter of the company 
in Eo^and being transferred to the oofo- 
nies, they extend in qonsequenoe of it, 
260, 2dl. The colonists increase, 263. 
New hitlers asrive, 265. Sectaries settle' 
in Providence uid Rhode Island, 258. 
'llieological contests^ give rise to a colony 
at Coniieciticnt, 269.. Emigrants from 
Mftssacbds^ts Bay settle Uiere, 270. . Set- 
tlements are formed in the provinces of 
New Hampshire and Main, ib. State of 
the culonibs, at'tbe revolution, 277. Are 


exempted froDi obtain doties, 278. Enter 
into a tongue bfoonfederaoy, 279. Assume 
the right of coining, 281. Are patronised 
by Cromwell, who propdses to transport 
them to Jamnioa, ib. THey decline^ hn 
offer, 282. See New England, Virginia, 
&o. ^ 

Colonies, Spanish American, view of 
tho policy and trade of, viii. 74. Depo- 
pulation the first efTeot.bftliem, ib. Causes 
of this depopulation, 75. The small -pox 
very total to, 76. Ctonoral idea of the 
Spanish policy in, 80. Early interposi- 
tion of tbe regal authority in, 81. An ex- 
.clusive trade the first object in, '88. Com- 
pared with those of, ancient Greece and 
Rome, ib. The great restrictions they are 
subject to, 89.' Slow progress of Ibeir 
population firom Europe, 90. Are dis- 
couraged by tbe state of property there, 
91. And by the nature of their ecclesi- 
astical polioy, 92. The various classes of 
people in, 93. EcolesiasLical constitution 
of, lOlL Form and endowments of the 
church there, 104. Pernicious efleots of 
monastic institutions tliere, ib. Character 
of the ecclesiastics there, 106. Produo- 
tioiis of, 112. The mines, 113. Those of 
Potosi and Sacotecas, 114. The ^irit 
with which they are worked, 115. ratal 
effects of this ardour, 116. Other com- 
modities that compose tbe commerce, of, 
118. Amazing increase of liqrned cattle 
there, 119. Advantages which Spain for- 
merly derived from them, 120. Why the 
same advantages are not still received, 
121. Guards Costas employed to check 
the contraband trade in, 134. The use of 
register* ships introduced, ib. And galcons 
Ifud aside, 135. Company of the Caraccas 
instituted, 137. Establisbrneiit of regular 
packet-boats to, 1.S9. Free trade permit- 
ted between them, 142. New regulations 
in the government of, 144. Reformation 
of the courts of justice, ib. New distribu- 
tion of governments, ib. A fourth vice- 
royalty established, 145. Attempts to re- 
form doineslio polioy, 147. Their trade 
with the Philippine islands, 150. Revenue 
derived from, by Spain, 152. Expense of 
administration there, 1.55. State of popu- 
lation in, 300. The number of monasteries 
there, 305. See Mexico, Peru, 5cc. 

Columbus, Bartholomew, is sent by his 
l>rother Christopher to negotiate with 
Henry VII. king of England, vi. 91. The 
misfortunes of bis voyage, Follows 
bis brother at Hispaniola, 140. Is vested 
with the admiiiUtratiorT of affairs there by 
hib brother on his return to Spain, 148. 
Founds tbe town of St. Domin||;o, 156. 

Golombus, Christopher, birth and edu- 
cation of, vi. 81. His early voyages, 82. 
Marries and settles at Lisbon, 83. His 
geographioal refleolions, 85.' ConceivA 
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Ike idea of making diwsoreries *10 the 
wealward, 87, Offers fens services to the 
Geooese senate, 88. Cause of his over- 
tures being rejected in Portugal, 89. Ap- 
plies to llie courts of Castile and Eng- 
land. 90, 91. His proposal, how treated 
bj the Spanish geographers, 92. Is pa- 
tronised by Juan Perez, 94. His propo- 
sals again rejected. 96. Is invited bj 
Isabella, and engaged in the Spanish ser- 
vice, 99. Preparations for his vojage, 
100. llie amount of his equipment, 101. 
Sails from Spain, 102. His vigilant at- 
tentiun to .all circumstances during his 
voyage, 104. Apprehensions of his crew, 
ib. His address in cmieting their calmls, 
108. luflicalioiis of their approaching 
land, 109. An island discovered, 1 10. 
He lands, ih. His interview with the 
natives, ib. Names the island Sfcn Salva- 
dor, 112. Prosecutes his discoveries 
southward, 113. Discovers, and lands 
on, the island of Cuba, ib. Discovers 
Hispauiola, 115. Suffers shipwreck, but 
is saved by the Indians, 118. Builds a 
fort, 121. Retiuns to Europe, 123. His 
expedient to preserve the memory of his 
discoveries during a storm, 124. Arrives 
at the Azores, 12.5. Arrives at Lisbon, 
ib. His reception in Spain, 126. llis 
audience with Ferdinond and Isabella^ 
127. His equipment for n second voy- 
age, 128. Discovers the Caribbee is- 
lands, 132. Finds his colony on Hispa- 
niola destroyed, 133. Builds a city, 
which he calls Isabella, 135. Visits the 
interior parts of the country, 136. Hi.s 
men discontented and faolious, 138. Dis- 
covers the island ofifainaica, 139. Meets 
his brother Bartholomew at Isabella, 140. 
The natives ill used by his men, and be- 
gin to be alarmed, 141. He defeats the 
Indians, 144.' Exacts Irihnlefrom them, 
ib. Returns to Spain to justify his con- 
duct, 148. Is furnished with a more re- 
gular plan fur oolouization, 150. His 
. third voyage, 153. Discovers the island 
of Trinidad, 154. Discovers the conti- 
nent of America, ib. State of Hispaniola 
on bis arrival, 155. Composes (be mutiny 
of Roldan and'bis adherents, 158. Is dis- 
tressed by the factious behaviour of his 
men, 167*. Complaints carried to Spain 
against him, 167, 168. h sent home in 
irons, 170. Clears his conduct, but is 
not restored to his authority, 172. Hi.s 
solicitations neglected, 176. Forms new 
schemes of discovery, ib. Engages in a. 
fourth voyage, 178. His treatment at 
Hispaniola, 178, 179. Searches after a 
passage to the Indian ocean, 1 80. Is ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Jamuira, 181. 
Hia artifice to .secure the friendship of the 
litdians, 184. Is delivered and arrives 
at Hispaniola, 187. Returns to Spain, ib. 


Hia death, 188. His right to the original 
discovery of America defended, 335. The 
yirit of adventure raised in Englafid by 
bis discoveries, viii. 161. Is checked by 
the want of skill in navigatiun, ib. His 
system of opening a passage to India by. 
peering a western course is adopted bv 
Cabot, 163. - 

Columbus, Don Diego, sues out his 
claim to his father’s privileges, vi. 199, 
Marries and goes over to Hispaniola, 200. 
Establishes a pearl fishery at Cubagna, 
201. Projects (he conquest of Cuba, 207. 
His measures thwarted by Ferdmand, 
222. Returns to Spain, 223. ^ 

Coinm*erce,llie era from which its enm- 
raencemenr is to be dated, vi. 28. Mo- 
tives to an intercourse among di.slont na- 
tions, 29. Still fluurished in llic eastern 
empire, after the .subversion of the west- 
ern, 50. Revival of, in Europe, 52. 

Compas.s, mariner's, navigation extend- 
ed mure by the invention of, than by all 
the efforts of preceding ages, vi. 59. By 
whom invented, ib. 6t). 

Cotidainine, M., his account of the 
courtry at the fool of the Andes, in South 
America, vi. 352. His remarks on Iho cha- 
racter of the native Aiiiericnns, 366. 

Congo, the kingdom of, discovered by 
the Portuguese, vi. 75. 

Constantinoplo, the consequence of re- 
moving the seal of the Roinuii empire to, 
vi. 49. Contiiioed a commercial city after 
•the extinction of the wo.slern empire, 50. 
Became the chief mart of Italy, 52. 

Cordova, FrunciM:o IJernnndez, disco- 
vers Yucatan, vi. 24,i. Is repulsed at 
Cainpeachy, mid reliirns to Culm, 217. 

Coritn, Alonzo, his observations on the 
contraband trade of tlic .Spanish cidonies, 
viii. 149. Characti‘r ol his American me- 
moirs, 283. 

Cortes, Fernando, his hirth^ education, 
and character, vii. 93. !■< by Velasquez 
appointed commander of the armament 
fitted out by him agaiii.st Spain, 9.5. 
Vela.squez becomes jealous of him, 96. 
Ve]a.squcz sends order to deprive him of 
his commission, and lay him under an ar- 
rest, 97. Is protected by his troops, 98. 
The amount of his forces, 99. Reduces 
the Indians at Tabasco, 101. Arrives at 
St. Juan de IJlua, ib. His interview with 
two Mexican commanders, 103. Sends 
presents to Montezuma, 105. Ileccives 
others in return, 106. His schemes, 111. 
Establialies a form of civil goverument, 
114. Resigns his commission under Ve- 
lasquez, and assumes the command in the 
king’s name, 116. Hjs frietidsliip couited 
by the Zempoallans, 118. Builds a fort, 
119. Concludes a formal alliance with 
sever il caziqueiSi 120. Discovers a con- 
spiracy among ills men, *and destroys his 
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•hips, 12S. Advances into the ooaiitrj, 
125. Is opposed by the TlascaUns, 129. 
ConoTades a peace with them, 132. His 
rash seal, 134. Proceeds to Ofaolnia, 
1S6. Discovers a conspiracy aprainslbim 
■here, and destroys the inhabitants, 137, 
138. Approaches in sifrht of the capital 
oily of Mexico, 139. His first interview 
with Monteanma, 140. His anxiety at bis 
•itnation in the city of Mexico, 146. 
Seises Montezoma, 149. Orders him to 
be fettered, 151. Reasons of his conduct, 
152. Prevails on Monteznma to own 
himself a vassal to the Spanish crown, 
155. Amonnt and division of his trea* 
sure, 156, 157. Euraf^es the Mex- 
icans by his imprudent zeal, 1,59. An ar- 
mament sent by V^asquez to supersede 
him, 161. His deliberations on thi.<i 
event, 165. Advances to meet Narvaez, 
168. Defats Narvaez, and takes Him 
prisoner, 171. Gains over the Spanish 
soldiers to his interest, 172. Returns to 
Mexico, 174. His improper condoct on 
bis arrival, 175. Is resolutely attacked 
hy the Mexicans, 176. Attacks them in 
return witlumt success, 177. Death of 
Montesnma, 178. His extraordinary es- 
cape from death, 180. Abandons the city 
of Mexio4?jt81. Is attacked by the Mex- 
icans, His great losses in the en- 

connler, 183, 184. Difficulties of his re- 
treat, 184. Battle of Olnmba, 186. De- 
feats the Mexicans, 187. Mnlinous spi- 
rit of his troops, 190. Rednees the Te- 
peacans, 191. Is slrongthened by seve- 
ral reinforcements, ib. Returns to Mex- 
ico, 193. Eslablishes bis bead-quarters 
at Tezenoo, 195. Reduces or conciliates 
the Borronndiiig country, 196. Cabals 
unong his troops, 197. His prudence in 
suppressing them, 199. Builds and 
launches a fleet of brigantines on the lake, 
201. Besieges Mexico, 202. Makes a 
grand assault to take the city by storm, 
but is repulsed, 205, 206w Evades the 
Mexican prophecy, 209. Takes Gaatimo- 
zin prisoner, 212. Gains possession of 
the oily, ib. And of the whole empire, 
213. Defeats another attempt to snper- 
sede him ia his command, 222. Is ap- 
ppinted governor of New Spain, 224. Ilia 
schemes and arrangements', ib. Crnel 
treatment of the natives, 225. His con- 
duct sobjeeted to inquiry, 2^9. Returns 
to Spain to justify himself, ib. Is re- 
warded by the emperor Charles V., 230. 
Goes back to Meinoo with limited powers, 
231. Discovers California, 232; Retnrns 
to Spain and dies, ib. 233. Inquiry into 
the nature of bis letters to tbjs emperor 
Charles Y., 362. Authors who wrote of 
liis oonquMt of New Spain, 363, 364. 

Council of the Indies, iU power, 

. viii. 86. 


Creoles in the Spanish Amnricio colo- 
nies, character viii. 94. 

Groglan, colonel George, his aoooani of 
the disoovery of the hopes of a large ex- 
tinct species of animals in NoKh America, 
Vi. 353. 

Crnsades to the Holy Land, the great 
political advantages derived from, by tho 
European nations, vi. 53, 54. 

Cruzado, bulla of, published regularly 
every two years ia the Spanish colonies, 
viii. 153. Prices of, and amount of the 
sale al the last publication, 318. 

Cuba, the island of, discovered by 
Christopher Cdluinbns, vi. 114. Is sailed 
round by Ocampo, 199. The conquest 
of, undertaken by Diego Velasqnez, 206. 
Cruel treatment of the cazique Hatuey, 
and his repartee to a friar, 207. Colum- 
bus’s enttkasiaslic description of a harbour 
in, 333. The tobacco produced there the 
finest in all America, viii. 119. 

Cubagna, a jxearl fishery established 
there, vi. 201. 

Cumana, the natives of, revenge their 
ill treatment by the Spaniards vi. 241. 
The country desolated by Diego Ocampo, 
243. 

Cnzco, the capital of the Peruvian em- 
pire founded by Manco Capac, vii. 250. 
Is seized by Pizarro, 272. Is besieged 
hy llie Peruvians, 281. Is surprised by 
Almagro, 284. Is recovered and pillaged 
by the Pizarros, 290. Was the only city 
in all Peru, viii. 54. 

^ Dancing, the love of, a favonrite pas- 
sion among the Americans, vii. 67. 

Darien, the islhmns of, described, vi. 
211. The increase of settlement there, 
obstructed by the noxiousness of Ibe cli- 
mate, viii. 68. 

Delaware, lord, is appointed governor 
of Virginia, viii. 199. His wise adminis- 
tration there, 203. Is obliged to retnrn 
to England on account of his health, ib. 

De Solis, his oufortunate expedition up 
the river Plata, vi. 222. 

, Antonio, character of his His- 

toria de la Conquistade Mexico, vii. .364. 

D’Esquilacbe, prince, viceroy of Pern, 
his vigorous measured for restraining the 
excesses of the regular ' olei^y there, 
viii. 108. Rendered inefiectual, 109. 

Diaz, Bartholomew, discovers the Cape 
of Good Hope, vi. 77. 

Discoveries, tlie difierenoe between 
those made by land, and those by sea, 
stated, vi. 328. 

Dodwell, bis objections to the Periplus 
of Haono exploded, vi. 325. 

Domkigo, St. on the island of Hispani- 
ola, founded by Bartholomew ColumboS, 
vi. 156. 

Dominicans, those in Hispaniola pub- 
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liolj remorntrate agaioit tbe cmtet treat- 
meat of the Indians, wif ftii. See Las 

Casas. 

Drake, sir Francis, sails round the 
world, viii. 174.* 

DninkennoM, strong propensity of the 
Americans to indulge in, vii. 70. 

Earth, the globe of, bow divided into 
zones by the ancients, vi. 47. 

ancient, state of commerce 
and navigation among them, vi. So. 

El Dorado, wonderful reports of a coun- 
try so called, made by Francis Orellana, 
vii. 298. 

Elephant, that animal peculiar to the 
torrid zone, vi. 353. 

Elizabeth, the reign of, auspicious to 
discovery, viii. 172. She encourages com- 
merce, and secures the trade to Russia, 
173. Circumstances in her reign unfavour- 
able to coloni/Aition, 185. Her high idea 
of her superior skill in theology, 243. 

Escnrial, curious calendar discovered 
in tbe library there by Mr. Waddilove, 
▼iii. 289. * Description of that valuable 
monument of Mexican art, ib. 

Esquimaux Indians, resemblance be- 
tween them and tlieir neighbours tbe 
Greenlanders, vi. 282. Some account of, 
vii. 357. 

Eugene IV., pope, grants to the Por- 
tuguese an exclusive right to all the coun- 
tries they should discover, from Cape 
*Non to the contineui of India, vi. 72. 

Europe, how aflected by the dismem- 
berment of the Romau empire b)r the bar- 
barous nations, vi. 49. Revival of com- 
merce and navigation in, 52. Political 
advantages derived from the crusades, 53. 

Ferdinand, king of Castile. See Co- 
lumbus nnd Isabella. Turns his attention 
at length to the regulation of American 
affairs, vi. 195. Don Diego de Columbus 
sues out his father's claims against him, 
200. Erects two governments on tbe 
continent of America, 202. Sends a fleet 
to Darian, and supersedes Balboa, 217. 
Appoints Balboa lieutenant-goveruor of 
the countries of tbe South sea, 219. Sends 
Diaz de Solis to discover a western pas- 
sage to the Moluccas, 222. Thwarts the 
measures of Diego Columbus, ib. His 
decree concej’olng tbe treatment of the 
Indians, 225. 

Fernandez, Don Diego, character of Ids 
Historia del Peru, vii. 379. 

, P., bis description of the po- 
litical state of tbe Chiquitos, vii. 351. 

Figueroa, Roderigo de, is appointed 
chief judge of Hispaniola, with a com- 
mission to examine into the treatment of 
the lodtan natives, vi. 233. Makes on 


expertment to determine the captoitv of 
the Indians, 242. ^ 

Florida, dioovered by Joan Ponce de 
Leon, vi. 208. Tbe chiefs there heredi- 
tary, vii. 20. Account of, from Alvara 
Nugnez Cabeoa de Vaca, 347. 

Flotn, Spanish, some aooonnt of, viii. 
126. 

Fonseca, bishop of Badajos, minister 
for Indian affairs, obstructs tbe plans of 
colonization and discovery formed by 
Columbus, vi. 145. 152. Patronises the 
expedition of Alonzo de Ojeda, 164. 

Frobisher, Martin, makes three unsuo- 
oessful attempts to discover a north-east 
passage to India, viii. 174. 

Galeons, Spanish, the nature and 
purpose of these vessels, viii. 126. Ar- 
rangement of their voyage, ib. 

Galvez, Don Joseph, sent to discover 
the true slate of Cnlifomia, viii. 61. 

Gama, Vasco de, his vojage for dis- 
covery, vi. 160. Doubles the Cape of 
Good Hope, 161. Anchors before the 
city of Melinda, ib. Arrives at Galecut, 
in Malabar, 162. 

^ Gaming, strange propensity of the Ame- 
ricans to, irii. 70. 

Ganges, erroiieons ideas of the an- 
cients as to the position of that river, vi. 
328. 

Gas^e, Pedro de la, sent to Pern ns 
president of the court of audiencein Lima, 
vii. 327. His character and moderation, 
327, 328. The powers he was vested 
with, 328. Arrives at Panama, 329. Ac- 
quires possession of Panama with the fleet 
and forces there, 331. Advances towards 
Cuzco, 334. Pizarre’s troops desert to 
him, 336. His moderate use of the vic- 
tory, ib. Devises ''mplovnicnl for his 
soldiers, 341. His division of the country 
among his followers, ib. The discontents 
it occasions, 342. Resiou's order ond go- 
vernment, 3-13. His leceplion at bis re- 
turn to Spain, ib. 

Geminus, instance of his ignorance in 
geographj, vi. 329. 

Geography, tlie knowledge of, ex- 
tremely confined among the ancients, vi. 
46. Became a favourite study among the 
Arabians, .51. 

Giants, the accounts of, in our early 
travellers, unconfirmed by recent disco- 
veries, vi. 58, 363, 364. 

Gilbert, sir Humphrey, conducts the 
first colony to North Ameiica, viii. 176. 
A charter is granted to him and his heirs, 
ib. Conducts another expedition, which 
ends disastrously, and in which he pe- 
rishes, 178. 

Gioia, Flavin, the inventor of Iho ma- 
riner’s compass, vi. 59. 
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' Globe, hg division into zones bj .the 
imoients, vi. 47. , 

Gold, why tbo first metal with which 
man was aoqoainled, viii. 6iS. Eatraor- 
dioary large grain of,, found in the mines 
• atCiiialoa, 29B. 

Gomara, character of his Gronioa de la 
Noev-a Espegna,vii. 363. 

Good Hope, Cape 'of, discovered by 
Bartholomew Diass, vi. 78. 

Gosnold, Barlliolomew, is the first who 
attempts to steer a direct course from 
England to North America, viii, 186. 
Descries MaBsachnsets Bay, and rolnrns 
to England, 187. The ounseqaences of 
his voyage, ib. 

Government, no visible form of, among 
the native Americans, vii. 17. Excep- 
tions, 19. 

Gran Chaco, acconnt of the method of 
making war among the natives of, from 
Lozano, vii. 3.)2. 

Granada, new kingdom of, in America, 
by whom reduced to the Spanish domi- 
nion, viii. 7S. Its climate and produce, 
ib. A viceroy lately established there, 83. 

Greeks, ancient progress of navigation 
and discovery among them, vi. 36. Their 
commercial intercourse with other nations 
very limited, 38. 

Greenland, its vicinity to North Ame- 
rica, vi. 281. 

Greenville, sir Eicbard, establishes a 
colony in Virginia, which, being in danger 
of perishing by famine, is obliged to re- 
turn to England, viii. 179, 180. Appears 
off the coast soon after the departure of 
the colony, and lands fifteen of his crew 
to keep possession of the island, who are 
destroyed by the savages, 18^. 

Grijalva, Juan de, sets out from Caba 
on a voyage of discovery, vi. 248. Dis- 
covers and gives name to New Spain, 
249. His reasons for not planting a co- 
lony in his newly discovered lands, 2.50. 

Gnarda Costas, employed by Spain to 
check illicit trade in the American colo- 
niei, viii. 134. 

Gnatimala, the indigo there superior to 
any in America, viii. 118. 

Gnatimozin, nephew and son-in-law of 
Montezuma, succeeds Qnctlavaca in the 
kingdom of Mexico, vii. 19d. Repulses 
the attacks of the Spaniards, in storming 
the city of Mexico, 206. Is taken pri- 
soner by Cortes, 212. Is tortured to dis- 
cover his treasure, 214. Is hanged, 226. 

Guiana, ‘Ddtoh7 cause of the excessive 
fertility of the soil there, vi. 355. 

Hakluyt, improves the naval and 
commeronl skill of the age in which he 
lived, viii. 188. Is empowered to settle auy 
part of the soath colony of Virginia, 189. 


Hadno, his Periplus defended, with air 
account of bis voyage, vi. 325. 

Hatnoy, a caziqne of Cuba, his cruel 
treatment, and memorable repartee to a 
Franciscan friar, vi. 207. 

Hawkeswortb*s voyages, aoroimt of 
New Holland, and tbo inhabitants, from, 
vii. 349. 

Heat, the different degrees of, in the 
old and new continents, accounted fo: , vi. 
348. Estimated, 3.54. 

Henry, Priiice of Portugal, l.is cha- 
racter and studies, vi. 66. Expeditions 
formed by his order, 67. Applies for a 
papal grant of bis new discoveries, 71. 
His death, 74. 

Ilerrada, Juan de, assassinates Francis 
Pizarro, vii. 301. Dies, 305. 

Herrera, the best historian of the con- 
quest of New Spain, vii. .365. His ac- 
connl ofOrellana’s voyage, 385. 

Hispaniola, the island of, disruvered by 
Christopher Columbus, vi. 115. His 
transaclioiis with the natives, 116. A 
colony left there by Columbus, 122. 
The colony destroyed, 133. Coluinbus 
builds a city called Isabella, 135. The 
natives ill used, and begin to be alarmed, 
141. Are defeated by the Spai: rds, 
143. Tribute exacted from them, 144. 
They scheme to starve the Spaiiiaids, 146. 
St. Domingo founded by Bartholomew 
Columbus, 166. Columbus sent lioinein 
irons by Hovadilla, 17U. Nicbcias do 
Ovando upponiutl governor, 173. Sum.^ 
mary view of tlic condu' t of the Spaniards 
towards the natives of, 190. Unhappy 
fate of Anacoana, 191. Great produce 
from the miiies there, 194. The inliabit- 
ants diminish, 196 The Spaniards re- 
cruit them b) fn panning th* nal ves ot 
the Luenyos, • >7 Arrival of Don Diego 
de Columbus, 200. "’he natives f'f, al- 
most extirpated by slavery, . V2J. 
Controversy conce -mog the treat: ie«t ol’ 
them, 224. Colinibns’s ''ccount ol’ the 
humone troutmeut he received from toe 
natives of, 334. Curious instance of su- 
perstition in the Spanish planterr there, 
354. 

Holguin, PediM Alvarez, erects the 
royal standard in Pciu, in opposition to 
the younger Almagro, vii. 305. Vaca de 
Castro arrives, and assumes the com- 
mand, ib. 

Homer, his acconnt of the navigation 
of the ancient Greeks, vi. 37. 

Honduras, the value of that country, 
owing to its production of the logwood 
tree, viii, 62. 

Horned cattle, amazing increase of them 
in Spanish America, viii. 119. 

Horses, aslonisimient and mistakes of 
the Mexicans at the first sight of them. 
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vii. 368. Expedient of the Peruvians to 
render them incapable of«Qtidn, 383, , 
Huana Capac, Inca of Pern, bis cha- 
racter and familj, viL 251. 

^ Hnascar Capac, Inca of Peru, dispates 
his^ brother Alahualpa’s succession to 
Quito, vii. 25*2. Is defeated and taken 
prisoner by Atahualpa, 233. . Solicits the 
aasislnuce of Pi/arro ap;Hinst his brother, 
234. Is put to death by order of Ata- 
Jiualpa, 262. 

^ liutciiinson, Mrs., heads a sect of rbli- 
jious wonu ii in New Enfrinnd, who aie 
denominated Anlinomians, viii. 267. Her 
doctrines are condemned bv a general 
ajnod there, ib. 
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Iron, the reason whjr savage nations 
were un.acquainled with this motr.I, vii. 11 , 

Isabella, queen of Caslilo, is applied to 
by Juan Perez in behalf pf Clnistophcr 
Columbus, vi. 94. Is again applied to by 
Quintanilla and Sanlnngel, 97. Is pre- 
vailed on to equip him, 98. Dies, 187. 
Her real motives fur encouraging discove- 
ries in America, viii, 77. 

Isabella, the citj of, in Hispaniola, 
built bjr Christopher Columbus, vi. 133. 

Italy, the first country in Europe 
where civilization and arts revived after 
the ovcithrow of the Roman empire, vi. 
,32. The commercial spirit of, active and 
enterprising, .33. 


Jam a KM, discovered by Christopher La nuoNE Islands, discovered bv Fer- 
Co umbus, VI. 130 di„a„d Magellan, vii. «I9. 

Jerome, St., three monks of that order ]iake.s, amazing size of thoso in North 
sent by cardinal Ximciies to Hispaniola, America, vi. 235. 

to regulate the treatim nt of the Indians. Las Casas, Rurlholoniew, returns from 
M. 229. 'Iheir conduct under this com- Hispaniola to solicit the cause of the eii- 
niissiou, 231. An; recalled, 23.3. sl.ived Indians at the court of Smii 


Jesuits, acquire an absolute dominion 
over Caliloriiin, viii. 60. Their motives 
for depreciating the counlrf, 6l. 

Jews, ancient state of commerce and 
navigeKoii among them, vi. 32. 

Incas of Peru, received origin of their 
empire-, \ii. 25J. viii. 38. Their empire 
founded both in religion and ])()licy, 39. 
See Peru. 

India, the motives of Alexander the 
Great, in his expedition 1*', vi. 39. The 
commerce with, how cairied on in ancient 
times, 43, 44. And when arts began to 
revive in Europe, .32. The ftr.st voyage 
made round the Cape o’ Good Hope, 160. 
Attempts to discover a north-west pa.s- 
sage to, unsuccessful, viii. 168,174. An 
attempt made by the north cast to, 168. 
A company of merchants in England is 
incorporated to prosecute di.scovcries in, 
ib. .A commuiiication with, attempted by 
land, 171, The design i» encouraged by 
queen Eli/aheth, i7.i. 

Indians in Spanish America. See Ame- 
ricans. 

Indies, West, why Columbus’s discove- 
ries were so named, vi. 129. 

Innocent IV., pope, his extraordinary 
mission to the prince r.ftheTartars.vi. 36. 

Inquisition, court of, when and by whom 
first introduced into Portugal, vi. 331. 

Insects and reptiles, why so numerous 
and noxions in America, vi. i::6'>. 

John I., king of Portugal, the fust who 
sent ships to explore the western coasts 
of Africa, vi. 64. His son prince Henry 
engages in these attempts, 66. 

John II., king of Portugal, palroiiises 
all attempts towards discoveries, vi. 73. 
Sends an embassy to Abyssinia, 78. His 
angeneroQs treatment of Colambns, 90. 


227. Is sent back \v*th powers by cardi- 
nal Xiinenc.s, 229. Eetuni.s di.st.alisncd, 
ib. l 33. Procures a new roiiimission to 
be sent over on this subject, 233. Itecoin- 
incnds the scheme of supply ing the colo- 
nies with negroes, 235. Undertakes a 
new colony, 236. llis confereiico with the 
bishop of Darien before the emperor 
Charles V., 233. (^oes to America to 
carry his sclien.us into execution, 240. 
Circumstances unlavourablo (o him, 241. 
His final mi.<carridge, 213. Revives his 
representations in t.ivour of the Indians, 
at the desire of the emperor, vii. 309. 
Composes a treatise on the destruction of 
Ameiica, 310. 

Leon, Pedio Cieza de character of his 
Chronica del Pein, vii. 37rt. 

Levy, his descriptinn of the courage and 
ferocity of the Tuupinaiiihus, vii. 3.53. 

Lima, the city of, in Peru, founded by 
PIzaiTo, vii. 277. 

Liston, Mr., the Jlritish minister at 
iMadrid, his answer lo.scveial interesting 
inquiries relating to the iidniissioii of In- 
dians into holy ordeis, vjii. 311. 

Logwood, the commodity that gives 
impoitance to the |>ruvitices of IJonduras 
and Vucalun, viii. 62. Policy of the Spa- 
nlard.s to defeat the English trade in, ib. 

Louis, Sf., kingtif France, his embassy 
to the Khan of the Tartars, vi. 36. 

Lozano, his account of the method of 
making war among the natives of Gran 
Chaco, vii. 332. 

Laque, Hernando de, a priest, associ- 
ates with Pizarro in his Peruvian expedi- 
tion, vii. 236. 

Madeira, the island of, first disco- 
vered, vi. 68. 
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MadoCf prince of North Wate.s, story 
of bit toyage and tliscovory of North 
Amorioa examined, vi. 

Mmgcllan, Feidinaiid, his account of 
^he gigantic size of the Patagonians, vi. 
305. The existence of this gigantic race 
^et to be decided, 306, 363, 364. His 
introduction to the court qf Castile, vii. 
217. Is equipped ^ith a squadron fora 
voyage of discovery, ib. Sails through the 
famous strait that bears his name, 218. 
Discovers the Ladroiie and Philippine is- 
lands, 219. Is killed, 220. 

Magnet, its properly of attracting iron 
known to the ancients, but not its polar 
inclination, vi. 30. Extraordinary advan- 
tages resulting from this discovery, 59. 

Malo, St., account ofits commerce with 
Spanish America, viii. 132. 

Manco, Capac. founder of the Peruvian 
empire, account of, vii. 350, viii. 38. 

Mandcville, sir John, his eastern tra- 
vels, with a character of his Vritiiigs, 

vi. 58. 

Manila, the colony of, eslublislied by 
Philip II. of Spain, viii. l^O. Trado 
between, and South America, ib. 

Mankind, their disposition aiut nianners 
fonned by tbeir situation, vi., 272. Hence 
resemblances to be traced in very distant 
places without rommuuicalion, ib. Have 
uniformly attained the greatest perfection 
of tbeir nature in temperate regions, 

vii. 88. 

Marco Polo,, the Venetian, liis extraor- 
dinary travels in the East, vi. 57. 

M Brest, Gabriel, liis account qf the 
country between the ILlinoisand Machilli- 
makinac, vii. 3^19. 

Marina, Donna, a Mexican slave, her 
history, vii. 102. 

Mariniis, Tyriiis, his erroneons posi- 
tioD of China, vi. 332. 

Martyr, Peter, liis sentiments on the 
first discovery of Ainerioa, vi. 340. 

Maryland. See Virginia. 

Massaohusets Bay. See America, New 
England, &c. 

Merchants, English, the right of pro- 
perty in the North American colonies, 
vested in a eompaiiy of, resideot in Lon- 
don, viii. 18.5. Charters are granted to 
two companies of, to make settlements in 
America, 189. Tener and defects of these 
charters, 190. A new charter is granted 
to them, with more ample privileges, 198. 
'They are divided by factions, 215. An in- 
quiry is instituted into tbeir conduct, 216. 
They are required to surrender their char- 
ter, which they refuse, 218. A, writ of guo 
warranto is issued oat against them, 819. 
They ore tried in the ooortorKing*s Beiidli, 
and the company ir dissolved, ib. Their 
ohoiter iatransferredvto the ooluniea, 860." 

l^est^^, in the' Spanish American , co- 


lonies | distiitdnii between them and mu- 
lattpes, viii.VS. • 

Metals, uMefbl, the original natives of 
America totally onacqiiaintcd with, vii. 11. 

Mexicans, iheir account of their own 
origin, compared with later discoveries, 
vi. 284. Their paintings few in iinni- 
ber, and of ainbignous meaning, viii. 5. 
Two collections of them discovered, ib. 
note. Their language furnished wilh re- 
spectful terminations for all its words, 284. 
Hotv they contributed to the support of 
government, 285. Descriptions of their 
historical pictures, 287. Various exagge- 
rated accounts of the number of human 
victims sacrificed by llieni, 200. 

Mexico, arrival of Fernando Cories on 
the coast of, vii. 101 . His interview wilh 
two Mexican ofticers, 103. Informalion 
sent to Moiiie/.umq, with some Spanish 
presents, lO.*). Montezuma sends presents 
to Cortes, with orders not to approach his 
capital, 106, 107. State of the empire at 
that time, 107. The Zeiiipoallans court 
the friendship of Cortes, 118. Several 
caziques enter into alliance with Cortes, 
120. Character of the natives of Tlascala, 
126. The Tlascalans reduced to sue for 
peace, 131. Arrival of Cortes at the 
capital city, 140. The cily described, 
143. Montezuma ar-kiinwledges himself a 
va.ssal to the Spanish crown, 155. Amount 
of the treasure collected by Cories, 156. 
Reasons of gold being found in such small 
qnamtities, 158. The Mexicans enraged 
by the imprudent zeal of Cortes, 159. 
Attack Alvarado during the absence of 
Cortes, 173. Tbeir resolute attack on 
Cortes when be returned, 176. Denth of 
Mnntezuma, 179. The city abandoned 
by Cortes, 181. Battle of Olumba, 186. 
The Tepeacans reduced, 191. Prepara- 
tions of the Mexicans against the return 
of Cortes, 191. Cories besieges the city 
with a fleet on the lake, 203. The Spani- 
• ards repulsed in storming the city, 206. 
Guatiroozin taken prisoner, 212. Cortes 
appointed governor, 224. His schemes 
and arrangements, ib. Inbninan treatment 
of the natives, 225. Reception of the new 
regulations there, 312. A retrospect into 
the form of government, policy « and arts 
in, viii. 1. Our information concerning, 
very imperfect, 3. Originof the monarchy, 
5. Number and greatness of the cities, 
9* Mechanical professions there dis- 
tinguished from each other, 10. Distinc- 
'tioti of ranks, 11. Political inslitnlions, 
13. Power an4 splendour of their mo- 
narefas, 15. GN'der of government, 16. 
P^vision for the support of it, ib'. Police 
of, 17. Their arts, ib. Their paintings, 18. 
Their method of computing time, 23. 
Tbeir wars oontinnal and ferocions, 24. 
Their funeiul jites, 25^ Imperfection of 
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tbeir agncaltnre, ib. DoabU oo^pernlng 
the extent of the empj^, 26. Little in- 
terconrse among its several provinces', 27. 
Ignorance of money, 28. State of thei^ 
cities, 29. Temples and. other pablic 
boildings, SO. Religion of, 34. Causes of 
the depopulation of this country, 74. The 
small-pox very fatal there, 76. Number 
of Indian natives remaining there, 79. List 
and character of those authors who wrote 
accounts of the conquest of, vii, 362. 
Description of the aqueduct for the supply 
of tl.e capital city, viii. 285. See Colo- 
nies. 

Michael, St., the gulf of, in the South 
sea discovered aud named by Balhoa, vi. 
214. The colony of, established by Pi- 
zarro, vii. 249. 

Migrations, of mankind, why first made 
by land, vi. 27. 

Mind, human, the elTorla of it propor- 
tioned to the wants of the body, vi. 315. 

Mines of South America, the great in- 
ducement to population, viii. ,58. Some 
account of, 1 1 3. Their produce, 1 14. The 
spirit with which they are worked, 115. 
Fatal efiects of this ardour, ib. Evidence 
of lliepeniicious clfecU of labonring in 
them, .S()4. Of Mexico, total produce of, 
to the Spanish revenue, 321, .‘322. 

Molucca islands, the iSpunish claims 
on, sold by the emperor Charles V., to 
the Portuguese, vii. 221. 

Monastic institutions, the pernicious 
effect of, in the Spanish American colo- 
nies, viii. 104. Number of convents there, 
305. 

Monsoons, the periodica) course of, 
when discovered by navigators, vi. 43. 

Montesino, a Dominican preacher at St. 
Domingo, publicly remonstrates against 
the cruel treatment of the Indians, vi. 224. 

Montezuma, the first intelligence re- 
ceived by the Spaniards of this prince, vi. 
249. Keccives intelligence of the arrival 
of Fernando Cortes in bis dominions, vii. 
106. His presents to Cortes, ib. Forbids 
him to approach his capital, 107. I^late 
of his empire at this time, ib. His cha- 
racter, 108. His perplexity at the arrival 
of the Spaniards, 109. His timid negotia- 
tions with Cortes, 110. His scheme for 
destroying Cories at Cholula discovered, 
137. His irresolnte condnot, 140. His 
first interview with Cortes, ib. Is seized 
by Oortes, and confined to the Spanish 
quarters, 149. Is fettered, l5l. Acknow- 
ledges himself a vassal to the Spanish 
crown, 155. Remains inflexible vrith re- 
gard to religion, 159. Circumstances of 
his death, 178. Acoonnt of a gold enp of 
Ms, in England, viii. 286. 

Mnlattoes, in the Spanish American 
eokmies, explanation of this distinction, 
viii. 95. 


^ARVAEZf Pamphilo, is sent hy \ clas- 
qneis with an armament to Mexico to 
supersede Cortes, vii. 163. Takes pos- 
session to Zampoalla, 168. Is defeated and 
taken prisoner by Cortes, 171. How he 
earned on bis correspondence with Mon- 
tezuma, vii. 373. 

Natchez, an American nalion, Iheir po- 
litical institutions, vii. 20, 21. Causes of 
their tame aubmisfion to the Spaniards, 
24. Their religiouh doctrines, 25. 

Navigation, the nrtsol, verv slowlv im- 
proved by mankind, vi. 28. ‘ The know- 
ledge of, prior to commercial inlerconrse, 
ib. Imperlections ol, among the ancients, 
30. More improved hy the invenlion of 
the mariner’s compass, than by all the 
elforts of preceding ages, 59. The first 
naval discoveries undertaken by Portugal, 

Negroes, their peculiar situation under 
the Spanish dominion in America, viii. 9(;. 
Are first introduced into Viiginia, 209. 

New England, first attt mpls to settle 
in, unsuccessful, viii. 210. Religions dis- 
putes give rise to the colony there, 241. 
A settlement is formed at New Plymouth 
ill Massachusets Bay, 251. Plan of its go- 
vernment, ib. All property is tin own into 
a common stock, 252. A grand council is 
appointed, 2.53. A new colony is project- 
ed at Massachusets Bay, and a clmrter 
granted for its c.slahlishinerit, 255. Its 
settlement there, 257. A new olinrch is 
instituted there, ih. Its intolerance, 2.58. 
Charter of the English compiiny of mer- 
chaiils ill London is trar.>,fcrred to the co- 
lonies, 260. The colony at Massachusets 
Bay extciid.s, 261. None hut nieinbers of 
the church are admitted as freemen there, 

262. Bad consequences of Ihi.s regulation, 

263. The settlement increases, and the 
assembly is ^e.slricted to the representa- 
tives of freemen, 261- Extent of political 
liberty assumed by tlje r4Kseinhiy , ib. Spirit 
of fanaticism spreads in the colony, 265. 
New settlers arrive, and the doctrines of 
the AntinomiaiKS are eondemued by a ge- 
neral .synod, 267. Sectaries settle in Pro- 
vidence and Rhode Island, 268. Theolo- 
gical contests give rise to the colcny of 
Connecticut,* 269. Emigrants from Mas- 
sachusets Bay settle in Connecticut, 270. 
The Dutch, who had established a few 
trading towns on the river there, peace- 
ably withdrew, ib. Settlements are tunned 
in the provinces of New Hampshire and 
Main, ib. Farther encroachments of the 
English are resisted by the natives, 272. 
War with ihePeqnod tribes is commenced, 
273. Purification of the army, 274. 
The Indians are defealed, 275. Croclties 
exercised against them, ib. Emigralions 
from Englaiid to the colonies are prohibit- 
ed by proclamition, 276. Colony of Mas- 
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achusets Bay is soed ot law, and foand to 
have forfeited its rights, ‘277, Confederacy 
of the states in, 279. See Colonies. 

l«iew found land, its situatieii described, 
yi. 347. Discovery of, by Cabot, vlii.163. 

New Holland, some nocount of Iho 
'couiitTy and inhabitants, vii. 349. 

New Plymouth*, settlement at, viii. 251. 
See Colonies, New Jingland. 

New Spain, discovered and named by 
Jnaride Grijalva, vi. 249. See Mexico. 

Nii^no, Alonso, his voyage to America, 
\i. lt)5. 

Norwegians, might in ancient times 
have migrated to, and colonized, Ame- 
rica, vi. 283. 

Nugnez Vela, Blasco, appointed vice- 
roy of Peru, to enforce the new regu- 
lations, vii. 312. Ilia character, 316. 
Commits Vaca de Casiro to prison, ib. 
Dissensions between biiii and tbe coort 
of audience, 318. Is confined, 319. Kc- 
covers his liberty, 320. Resomea bis 
command, .321. Is pursued by Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 322. Is defeated and killed by 
Pizarro, 323. 

Ocampo, Diego, sent with a squadron 
from Hispaniola to desolate the country 
of Cumaiia, vl. 211. 213. 

, Sebastian de, first sails round 

Cuba, and discovers it to be an island, 

vi. 199. 

Ocean, though adapted to facilitate the 
intercourse between distant countries, 
continued long a formidable barrier, vi. 
27. See Compass and Navigation. 

Ojeda, Alonso de, bis private expedi- 
tion to the West Indies, vi. 163. His 
second voyage. 174. Obtains a govern- 
ment on the continent, 203. 

Olmedo, father Bartholomew de, checks 
the rash zeal of Cortes at Ulascala in 
Mexico, vii. 13.1. Is sent by Cortes to 
negotiate wiih Narvgez, 166. 

Orellana, Francis, is appointed to the 
command of a bark built by Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro, and deserts him, vii. 296. Sails 
down the Maragnon, 297. Returns to 
Spain with a report of wonderful disco- 
veries, ib. Herrera's account of his 
voyage, 385. , 

OrgogneSS commands Almagro s party 
against the Pizarros, and is defeated and 
killed by them, vii. 289, 290. 

Orinoco, the great river of, di.«!co- 
vered by Christopher Columbus, yi. 1.54. 
Strange method of choosing a captain 
among tbe Indian tribes on the banks of, 

vii. 39. The amazing plenty of fish in, 

347 . 

Otafaeite, the inhabitants of, ignorant 
of the art of boiling water, vii. 358, 
Otnmba, battle of, between Cortes and 
the Mexicans, tu. 186. 


Oviyido, Nicholas dc, is sent governor 
to Hispaniola, vi( 174. His prudent re- 
gulations, 175. Refnses admission to 
Columbus, on bis fourth voyage, 179. 
His ungenerpus behaviour to Columbus, 
on his shipwreck, 183. 185. Receives 
him at Iciiglli, and sends him home, 187. 
Engages in a war with the Indians, 190. 
His cruel treatment of them, 191. En- 
cuuruge.s cultivation and manufactures, 
195. His method of trepanning the na- 
tives of the Luenyos, 197. Is recalled, 
200 . 

Pa nine ocean, why and by whom so 
named, vii. 219. 

Packet boats, first cslablishmenl of, 
between Spain and her American colo- 
nies, viii. 140. 

Panama is settled by Pedrarias Da- 
vila, vi. 221. 

Parmenides, the first who divided the 
earth by zones, vi. 330. 

Patagonians, some account of, vi. 305. 
The reality of their gigantic size yet to 
he decided, 3()6. 363, 364. 

Pedrarias Davi'a i.s sent with a fleet 
to supersede Balboa in his government 
of Santa Maria on the isllmius of Darien, 
vi. 216. Treats Balboa ill, 217. Rapa- 
cious conduct of his men, 218. Is re- 
conciled to Balljoa, and gives him his 
daughter, 220. Puts Balboa to death, 
221. Removes his settlement from Santa 
Maria to Panama, ib. 

Penguin, the imme of that bird not de- 
rived from the Welsh language, vi. 339. 

Perez, Juan, patronises Columbus at 
the court of Castile, vi. 91. His solemn 
invocation for the success of Columbus s 
voyage, 102. 

Periplns of Hanno, the autlienlicity of 
that work justified, vi. .‘>25. 

Peru, the first intelligence concerning 
this country, received by Vasco Nugnez 
de Balboa, vi. 211. 21.5. The coast of, 
first discovered by Pizarro, vii. 242. 
Pizarro’s second arrival, 247. Ilis hos- 
tile proceedings against the natives, 248. 
The colony of St. Michael established, 
249. Stale of the empire at the time of 
this invasion, ib. The kingdom divided 
between Iluascar and Atabualpa, 252. 
Atahualpa usurps the government, ill. 
Huascar solicits assistance from Pizarro, 
254. Atahualpa visits Pizarro, 258. Is 
seized by Pizarro, 260. Agreement for 
bis ransom, 261. la refnsed his liberty, 
264. Is cruelly p«t to death, 269. Con- 
fusion of the eip ire on this event, 270. 
Quito reduced by Beualcazar, 272. The 
city of Lima founded by Pizarro, 277. 
Chili invaded by Almagro, 278. Insur- 
rection of the Peruvians, 279. Almagro 
pat to death by Pizarro, 291. Pizarro 
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dividei tha ooantrjr amoiijr his fdllowers, 
294. Progress of the Sjpanisb arms Ihere* 
ib. Francis Pizarro assassinated, 302. 
Reception of the new regulations there, 
314. The viceroy confined by the court 
of aadience, 319. The viceroy defeated 
and killed by Gonzalo Pizarro, 323. Ar- 
rival of Pedro de la Gasca, 329. Redac- 
tion and death of Gonzalo Pizarro, 336. 
The civil wars there not carried on with 
mercenary soldiers, 337. Eat neverthe- 
less gratified with immense rewards, 338. 
Their profusion and luxury, 339. Fero- 
city of their contests, ib. Their want of 
faith, 340. Instances, ib. Division of, 
by Gasca, among bis followers, 341. A 
retrospect into the original government, 
arts, and manners cf Ibo natives, viii. 1. 
The high antiquity they pretend to, 36. 
Their records, 37. Origin of their civil 
policy, 38. This founded in religion, .39. 
The authority of the Incas absolute and 
unlimited, 40. All crimes were punished 
capitally, ib. Mild genius of their reli- 
gion, 11. fls influence on their civil 
policy, 4‘J. And on their military sys- 
tem, 43. Peculiar state of property there, 
44. Distinction of ranks, 4.^. State of 
arts, ib. Tin proved state of agricultare, 
•16. Their buildings, 47. Their public 
roads, 49. Their bridges, 50. Their 
mode of refining silver ore, 51. Work.s 
of elegance, 53. Their civiliviation never- 
theless but imperfect, ib. Cuzco the 
only place that had the appearance of a 
city, 54. No perfect separation of pro- 
fessions, ib. Little commercial inter- 
conrse, 55. Their unwarlike spirit, ib. 
Eat their flesh and fish raw, 56. Brief 
accuant of other province.s uuder the 
viceroy of New Spain, 57, Causes 
of tlic depopulation of this country, 75. 
The small-pox very fatal there, 76. 
Writers who gave accounts of the con- 
quest of, 251. Their method of building, 
294. State of the revenue derived from, 
by the crown of Spain, 319. See Co- 
lonics. 

Peter I. czar of Russia, his extensive 
views in prosecuting Asiatic discoveries, 
vi. 277. 

Phenicians, ancient, state of commerce 
and navigation among them, vi. 31. 
Their trade, how conducted, 325. 

Philip II. of Spain, his turbulent dis- 
position aided by his American treasures, 
viii. 121. Establishes the colony of 
Manila, 150. 

III. exhaui^ls his country by in- 
considerate bigotry, v .i. 122. 

Philippine Islands, di.'^covorcd by Fer- 
dinand Magellan, vii.2l9. A colony esta- 
blished there by Philip II. of Spain, 
viii. 150. .'IVade between, and Ame- 
rica, ib. 
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Physic, the art of, in America, why 
connected with divination, vii. 64. 

Pinto, chevalier, his description of the 
characteristic features of the native Ame- 
ricans, vi. 361 . 

Pinzon, Vincent Yanez, commands .a 
vessel under Columbus in his first voyage 
of discovery, vi. 101. Sails to America on 
a private adventure with four ships, 102. 
Discovers Yucatan, 199. 

Pizarro, Ferdinand, is besieged in Cuzco 
by the Peruvians, vii. 280. Is surprised 
there by Almagro, 284. Fiscapes with 
Alvarado, 286. Defends his brollicr at 
the court of .Spain, 29‘J. Is committed 
to prison , 293. 

, Francisco, nltcnds Balboa in 

bis seUlement on the isthmus of Darien, 
vi. 205. Marches under him across the 
isllimns, where they discover the South 
sea, 214. His birth, education, and cha- 
racter, vii. 235. Associates Avilh Alnia- 
gro and De Lnque, in a voygc cif disco- 
very,236. Ilisill success, 238. Isrccalled, 
and deserted by ino.st of his followers, 
240. Remains on the island of Gorgona 
foi supplies, 241. Discovers the coast 
of Peru, 242. Returns to Panama, ib. 
Goes to Spain to solicit rciiiforceinents, 
244. Focurcs the supreme command fur 
hitnself, ib. Is assisted Avith money by 
Cortes, 245. Lunds again in Peru, 247. 
His iioslile pioceedings against (lie na- 
tives, ib. Establishes the colony of St. 
Michael, 248. .Stale of the Peruvian em- 
pire at this time, 249. Cause of his easy 
penetration into ilic country, 253. I.h ap- 
plied to l)y Huasc.'.i for assistance against 
his victorious brother, Atulmalpa, 254. 
Stale of his forces, ib. Arrives at Caxa- 
malca, 256 Is visited by the Inca, 258. 
His perfidious seiz.ire of him, 260. Agrees 
to Alahiialpa's ode* lor his ransom, 261. 
Division of their plunder, 26.3. Refuses 
Atahualpa his liberty, 2i>l. His ignorance 
exposed to Atahualpa, 267. Bestows a 
form of trial on the Inc. , ib. Puts him 
to death, 269. Advunro to Cuzco, 271. 
Honours conferred on him by the Spanish 
court, 274. Beginning of dissensions be- 
tween him and Almagro, ^75. His civil 
regulations, 27(i. Founds Ihe city of Lima, 
277 Insurrection of the Peruvian.s, 279. 
Cnzco seized by Almagro, 203. Deludes 
Almagro by negotiations, 2H6. Dofeat.s 
Almagro, and tuke.s him prisoner, 289, 
290. Puts Almagro to (Icatli, 291. Divides 
the country among his followers 294. The 
Impolitic partiality ol his allotments, ib. 
Makes bis brother Gonzalo governor of 
Quito, 295. Is a.ssassiiialed by Juan de 
Herrcda, .302. 

, Gonzalo, is govmnor 

of Quito by his brother Franr.is, vii. 29 ,t. 
Hib expedition OA'cr the Andes, ib. D de- 

1 
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Aertcd bj Orellaua, 296. His distress on 
this event, 298. His disastrous return to 
Quito, 299. Is encouraged bj the people 
to oppose Nugnez Vela, the newviceroj, 
317. Assumes the government of Pern, 
320. Marches against the viceroy, 321. 
l)efeals and kills him, 323. Is advised 
by Carvajal to assume the sovereignty of 
the country, ib. Chooses to negotiate with 
the court of Spain, 325. Consultations of 
the court on his conduct, ib. IJis violent 
resolutions on the arrival of Pedro de la 
Gasca, 330. Resolves to oppose him by 
violence, 331. Marches to reduce Centeno 
-at Cuzco, 333. Defeats him, ib. Is de- 
serted by his troops on the approach of 
Gasca, .336. Surrenders, and is executed, 
ib. His adherents men of no principle, 340. 

Plata, Rio de, discovered by Dias de 
•Solis, vi. 222. Its amazing width, 347. 

Playfair, Mr., professor of mathematics 
in Edinburgh, the result of his comparison 
of the narrative and charts given in Cap- 
tain Cook’s voyages, published in 1780 ; 
and Mr. Coxe’s account of the Rnssiaii 
discoveries, printed in the samo year, in 
which the vicinity of the two continents 
of Asia and America is clearly ascertained, 
vi. 3.57. 360. 

Pliny, the naturalist, iiislunce of his ig- 
norance in geography, vi. .330. 

Ponce de Leon, Jnaii, discovers Florida, 
vi. 208. Romantic motive of his voyage, ih. 

Population of the earth, slow progress 
of, vi. 27. 

Porto Bello, discovered and named by 
Christopher Columbus, vi. 180. 

Porto Rico is seltltd and subjected by 
Juan Ponce deLcon, vi. 198. 

Porto Santo, the first dico very of, vi. 67. 

Portugal, when and by whom the court 
of inquisition was first introduced into, vi. 
331. 

Portuguese, a view of the circum- 
stances that induced them to undertake 
the dicovery of unknown countries vi. 63, 
64. First African discoveries of, 6 d. 
Madeira discovered, 68. They double 
Cape Bojador, 69. Obtain a papal grant 
ofdl the conntrics they should dicover, 7 2. 
Cape Verd islands and the Azores disco- 
vered, 73. Voyage to the East Indies by 
Vasco de Gama, 160. 

Potosi, the rich silver mines there, how 
discovered, viii. 114. The mines of, greatly 
exhausted, and scarcely worth working, 
312. 

Prisoners of war, how treated by the 
native Americans vii. 33. 

Property, the idea of, unknown to the 
native Americans, vii. 14. Notions of the 
Brazilians concerning, 350. 

Protector of the Indians in Spanish 
America, his function, viii. 100. 

Ptolemy, the philosopher, his geogra- 


phical descriptions more ample and exact 
than.thosc of iiis predecessors, vi. 48. His 
geography translated hy the Arabians, 51. 
His erroneous position of the Ganges, 328. 

Quetlavaca, brother of Montezuma, 
succeeds him as king of Mexico, vii. 19. 
Conducts in person the fierce attacks which 
obliged Cortes to abandon bis ca]'iiul,ib. 
Dies of the small-pox, 1 9.5. 

Qnevedo, bisliup of Darien, bis confer- 
ence with Las Casas on the treatmniil o; 
llic Indians, in the presence of the em- 
peror Charles V., vi. 238. 

Quicksilver, the property of the famous 
mines of, at Guaiiacabelica, reserved hy 
fhe crown of Spain, viii. 312. 4 he price 
of, why reduced, 3l3. 

Quinquina, or Jesuits’ Bark, a produc- 
tion peculiar to Peru, viii. 118. 

Quipos, or historic cords of the Peru- 
vians, some account of, viii. .i7. 

Quito, the kingdom of, conquered by 
Huaua Capac, Inca of Peru, vii. 252. Is 
left to bis son Atabuulpu, ib. Atabualpa’s 
general revolts after his death, 270. l.s 
reduced by the Spaniards under llenal- 
cazar, 272. Benalcazar deposed, andGon- 
zalo Pizarro made governor, 295. 

Rai.f.oii resnnif's llie plan of settling 
colonies in North Aim-ricu, viii. 178. Dis- 
p.atrl]es Amndas and Harlow to examine 
the intended sctlleuiciils, viio discover 
Virginia, and relurn 1o England, 1/9. Es- 
tablishes a colony in Virginia, which, on 
account of famine, is ohliged to relurn to 
England, 180. Makes a second alLcnipt 
to settle a colony there, which pt'rishes 
by famine, 184. Abandons the design, ib 

Raniusio, his defence of Hanno’s ac- 
connt of the coast of Africa, vi. 326, 

Register ships, for what purpose ini in- 
duced in the trade between Spain and her 
colonies, viii. 134. iSujicrsede the use of 
iLo galcons, 1.35. 

Religion of the native Amciicans, an 
inquiry into, vii. 53. 

Ribas, bis account of the political state 
of the penplo of Citialoa, vii. 356. Of 
Ibeir want of religion, 359. 

Kio de la Plata, and Tucuman, account 
of those provinces, viii. 66. 

Rivers, the amazing size of those in 
America, vi. 256. 

Robison, professor, his remarks on 
the temperature of various climates, vi. 
348, 349. 

Roldan, Francis, is left chief-jqsticc in 
Hispaniola, by Christopher Columbus, vi. 
14B. Becomes the ringleader of a mutiny, 
1.56. Submits, 160. 

Romans, tlieir progress in navigation 
and discovery, vi. 42. Dieir military 
spirit averse to mechanical arts and com- 



Ulcrcc, ib. Nuvi^'iUiun and liade fctvoured 
in the provinces under .tlieif t;nvoin|nent, 
43. 'I’lieir extensive ’dicoveiies by laud* 
4;>. Their enipiie upd the scieiicesde- 
ettoyed tojTcthcr, 4'.), 

Kuhruqiiis, fjither, his omh.issy from 
Friiico to the Khiin oftlie Tartars, vi. -j?. 

Ilnssiii, :i Iradt l(», o|m md |>y ihc Ibijj- 
lisli, viii. 171. Ileslilclod to a company 
of British merchants, ib. The connexion 
with the Russian empire eiicuarngcd by 
queen Eli/.abeth, 

Russians, Asiatic discoveries made by 
them, vi. 27C. I net r tain ly of, 356. 

SAt ()i I'c \s, the licit silver mines there, 
when disciivered, \iii. HI. 

San Stilvador, discovered and named 
by Christopher Columbus, vi. 112. 

.^aii' hi), Don Cedro, account of his his- 
tory ol the coiKpiesl of reiu, vii. 3711. 

Sandoval, till shocking hai haritics exe- 
cuted by, ill r>ie\ico, vii. 22(». 

Sandoval, Francisco Tello dt, is sent by 
the emperor Charles V. to Mexico, as 
visitador of America, vii. 312. Hisniode- 
ratioii and piudence, 313. 

Savage life, a general estimate of, vii. 
76. 

Seal] »s, motive of the native Americans 
tor taking ibeiu from tlitii enemies, 3.5-J. 

.ScriaU o, marquis de, hi> extraordinary 
gains during bis viccrovalty in America, 
viii. .>22. 

Seville, exlraoi din'iir> increase i»t Is 
inaniilacture.s In the AiniMitan (lude, \iii 
313. Us trade greatly rtiinced, 314. 'The 
Anicri>?aij trade removed to C:n!i/., 1 2(». 

Silver ori', inelliod of rctiniug it piac- 
tised by the native Peruvians, viii. 51. 

Small-pox, Indian teriitories depopu- 
lated by, viii. 263. 

Sotiora, late discoveries of rich mines 
made there by the Spaniards, viii. 5U. 

Soul, American ideas of the immortality 
of, vii. 61 . 

South sea, first di.scovcrcd bj Vasco 
Nugric/. de Balboa, vi. 21 1. 

Spain, general idea of the policy of, 
with regard to the American colonies, 
viii. 80. Early interposition of the regal 
authority in the colonies, 81* All the Ame- 
rican dominions of, subjected to two vice- 
roys, 83. A third vieeroyalty lately es- 
tablished, ib. The colonies of, compared 
with those of Greece and Rome, 88. Ad- 
vantages she derived from her colonies, 
120. AVIiy she does not .still derive the 
same, 121. Rapid decline of trade, 122. 
This decline increased by the mode of re- 
gulating the inteicour.se with America, 
125. Employs Guarda Costas to check 
illicit trade, 134. The use of register 
ships introduced, ib. Eslablislimcol of 
theuompaiiy of Caraccas, 137. Enlarge- 


ment of conimorcial ideas Ihore, 138. 
Free trade pcrmilled to several pro’vince.s, 
140. Revenue derived from America, 
152. Specification, 319. 

Spaniards, their curious furin of taking 
possession of new-diseoveied countries, 
\i. 313. 

Slraho, a citation from, jiroving the 
great geographical ignorance of the an- 
cients, vi. 327. IJis own want of geo- 
graphical knowledge, 330. 

Siipcrstitiuii, always comiccted with a 
desire of penetraTing into the .secrets of 
futurity, vii. 63. 

Tati A, Cbristoval de, is sent from 
Spain to Mexico, to supersede (’oilcs in 
Ills command, hut fails in the attempt, vii. 
222 . 

1 urtars, ihe pot.sibilii \ of their migrat- 
ing to America, vi. 280. 

Tithes ot Spanish Aineiiea, how applied 
by the court of Spain, viii. ;»19. 

Tla.scala, in iVlexieo, ehuracter of the 
natives of, vii. 126. Oppu.se the passage 
of tlio Spaniards, 127. ^Are reduced to 
sue for peace, 131 . 

Tobacco, (hat of Cuba the best flavoured 
of any in all America, viii. 1 19. 'The use 
of, first introduced into luigland, 182. 
Culture of, Jn Virginia, and il.s cuiise- 
quciiees, 208 Its exporfatioii llicnco is 
annually ihcrca.scd, ib. 'J'rade for, opened 
with I lull and, 2 i 1 . Grants and monopoly 
^•.f, 223. 

Tonpinainbo- . account of their feroclou.s 
courage Iroiii vii. .>.i3. 

'Ti-.nle, no clforts !ii:ulc in England to 
cxtcmlilin the n Ign al 1 Iciiry A' J I . or his 
iiiiiiicdiate success, -s. viii, 165. To what 
cau.ses that neglect was owing, 166. 

, fre ■, <)}>eiied between Spain and 

her colonies, viii 1 10. lin rca.so of the 
Spanish customs iieni (his measure, 317. 

wiud.s, tin Y' ’"'odical course of, 

when discovered b^* nivigators, vi. 4.3. 

Travellers, ancient cliiiracter of their 
writing.s, vi. 58. 

Trinidad, the island of, di.scovercd by 
Christopher Columbus on his third voyage, 
vi. 1.54. 

I'ycuman, and Rio de la Plata, account 
of those proviiKi'S, viii. <>6. 

Tyre, the cenimerce of that cil>, how 
conducted, vi. 32“). 

Vaca r>K Ca'-itio, f’hri.sloval, is sent 
from Spain to legulat'- iht government of 
Peru, vii. 29.) .Arrrvt .s at Quito, 303. 
Assumes the 'Up'’‘^ine authority, 304. 
Defeats young .Almagro, 30 .). 1 he seve- 

rity of his jirMCfcding.*,, >06. Prevents an 
insurrection concerted to opp' ■•^e the new 
regulations, 315. Js imprisoned by tlu 
new viceroy, 317. . 
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Valvcrde, fatlier Nincenl, liis curioa^ 
liarangne to Ataliualpa, Inca of Peru, vii. 
25U. Gives Ills sanction to tbe trial and 
condemnation of Atabualpn, 26B> 

Vega, Garcilasso de la, cbnracter of liis 
couimentarj on the Spanish writers con> 
e'erning Peru, vii. 379. 

Vegetables, Ibeir natural tendency to 
fertili/.etbe soil where they grow,vi. 268. 

Velasquez, Diego de, conquers the is- 
land of Cuba, vi. 206, 2 W. His prepa- 
rations for invading Now Spain, vii. 92. 
His difliculty in choosing a commander 
for the expedition, ib. Appoints Fer- 
nando Cortes, 93. His motives to this 
choice, 96. Becomes suspicious of 
Cories, ib. Orders Cortes to be de- 
prived of liib cuiiimission and arrested, 
97. Sends an armament to Mexico after 
Cortes, 161. 

Venegas, P., bis ciiaraclcr of tbe native 
Californians, vi. 367- 

Venereal disease originally brought 
from America, vi. .308. Appears to be 
wearing out, .'509. Its first lapid progress. 
.)64. 

Venezuela, liistory of that settlement, 
viii. 70. 

Venice, its origin as a maritime state, 
vi. 61. Travels of Marco Polo, .>7. 

Verd Jsl;mds, discovered l»y the Por- 
tuguese, vi. 73. 

Viceroys, all the Spunisli dominions 
in America subjected to two, viii. 83. A 
third lately established, ib. Their powers, 
ib. A fourth establisbc'd, 145 

VillaSegnor, his account of the stale of 
population in New Spain, viii. 37. His de- 
tail of the Spanish American revenue, .‘>19. 

Villefagna, Antonio, one of Cortes’s 
soldiers, foinenls a mutiny among his 
troops, vii. I9ft. Is discovered by Cortes 
and bange.d, 199. 

Virginia, first di.scc/very t>r, viii. 179. 
Attempt to scllifc there unsuccessful, ih. 
A second attempt to settle there, when 
the colony perishes by famine, 18-1. 'J’Im' 
scheme of setLling tlicio abandoned, ih. 
Is divided into two colonics, 189. Char- 
ters are grunted to two companies to make 
settlements in, ih. Captain Newport sails 
from England to, aud discovers the Cliesa- 
peak, 192. Ho proceeds up Jarues-river, 
and founds a colony in Javies-1o\vn, 19.3. 
Its bad administration, 193. Captain 
Smith is excluded from his seal at the 
council-board, ib. The colony is an- 
noyed by the Indians, and sufiers from 
scarcity and tbe unhealthincss of the cli- 
mate, 194. Smith is recalled, and the 
prosperity of the colony restored, ib. He 
is taken prisoner by tbe Indians, his life 
spared, and his liberty obtained through 
the intercession of the favourite daughter 
of an Indian chief, 19.S, 196. Returns to 


James- tQwi), aud findh the colony in dis- 
tresSf 196. The ('.olonisU are deceived 
by the appearance of gold, ib. A survey 
of the country is undertaken by Smith, 
197. The company obtains a new charier 
with more ample privileges, 198. The ju- 
risdiction of the council in, is abolished, 
and the government vested in a council 
resident in London, ib. Lord Delaware 
is appointed j^overnor and captain- general 
of the colony, and Sir Thomas Gates and 
Sir George Summers are vested with the 
command till his arrival, 199. The vessel 
in which tliey embark is .stranded on the 
coast of Bermudas, 200. Smith returns 
to England, and auarcliy prevails in the 
colony, ib. The Indians wiLbliold sup- 
plies, and the colony is reduced by famine, 
201. Gates and Summers arrive from 
Bermudas, and find the colony in a des 
perale situation, 202. They arc about to 
rclnrn to England, when Imrd Delaware 
ariives, ili. He reconciles all diil'ereiices, 
and perfectly restores sabordination, 203. 
Is obliged to resign the government, and 
return lo England on acconnt of liis health, 
ib. Is superseded by Sir 'rhomas Dale, 
who establislies martial law, ib. .Another 
cliarler is gr.'iiited to the colony, with 
new privileges, 204. The land is culti- 
valcd, and a treaty concluded with the 
Indians, 205. Bolfc, a man of rank in 
the colony, marries tbe daughter of an 
Indian cliicf, 206. i’he land lust hccoincs 
properly, 207. Tlu* <Milture of tobacco is 
introduced, 208. The quantity exported 
increases every year, 209. Negroes are 
first introduced, ll». A general assemble 
of representatives i-. formt-d. 210. A new 
coiistiliilion is givrii l<i the eolony, and 
a trade lor tobacco ojjened with Holland, 
211,212. The iit'oessaiy precautions fo: 
the defence ef the col. my ‘m inj; neglect 
ed, a geiMTal luf. >s“i“i ol Uit Ihn^lish 
planned by Ih^ Indian^, asui t xeciiled in 
most of the .setllcineiits, 212, 21.’>. A 
bloody wai is commenced with the Tn- 
tliniis, 211. Their planLatioiis are at- 
l.acked, and the owner.s murdered, 215. 
A few escape to the woods where they 
perish with Imnger, ib. The seltlenients 
extend, and industry revives, ib. The 
blrengtli of the colony is e.oii.siderably 
weakened, 221. A temporary <;ouncil is 
appointed for its govornmeiil, ib. Tbe 
arbitrary government of the colonies on 
the accession of ('liarles I., 222. The 
coloni.sts seize Sir .bshn Harvey, the go- 
vernor, and send him prisoner to England, 
223. He is released by the king, and re- 
instated in bis government, 224. Is suc- 
ceeded by Sir William Berkely, whose 
wise administration is productive of the 
best eflccts, ib. New privileges are grant- 
ed to the colony, which flourishes under the 
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new government, 225,226. Il ls ^^Uacked 
by the Indians, T6\ Discontents are 
produced by grants *of land from* the 
crown, ib. An insurrection breaks out, 
and the governor and council are forced 
to lly, 235. They apply to England for 
succour, 236. 'The rebellion is terminated 
by the death of Nathaniel Bacon, ib. The 
governor is reinstated, and an assembly 
called, 237. The moderation of its pro- 
ceedings, ib. General state of the colony 
till the year 1688, 238, See Colonies. 

Ullua,Don Antonio de, his description 
of the characteristic features of the native 
Americans, vi. 361. His reason for the 
Americans not being so sensible of pain 
as the rest of mankind, vii. 355. His ac- 
count of the goods exported from Spain to 
America, with the duty on them, viii.319. 

Volcanoes, remarkable nninbcr of, in the 
northern parts of the globe discovered by 
the Russians, vi. .356. 

WaI'EU, Lionel, his account of a pecu- 
liar race of diminnlivo Americans, m. 
302, 303. Compared with similar pro- 
ductions in Africa, .303. 

War-song of the native Americans, the 
sentiments and terms of, vii. 354. 

Willoughby, sir Hugh, sails in search 
of a north east passage to India, viii. 
169. Steers along the coast of Norway, 
and doubles the nortli cape, ib. His 


sqiiadron is separated in a storm, and his 
ship driven into an obscure harbour in 
Russian Lapland, where be and all bis 
companions are frozen to death, ib. 

Women, the condition of, among the 
native Americans, vi. 318. Are not pro- 
lilic, 321. Arc not permitted to join in' 
their drunken fea.sts, vii. 73. Nor to 
wear ornaments, 356. 

Xerez, Francisco de, secretary to Pi- 
zarro, the earliest writer on his Peruvian 
expcdidoii, vii. 378. 

Xiincncs, cardinal, his regulations for 
the treatment of the Indians in the Spa- 
nish colonies, vi. 228. Palroiiise.N the at- 
tempt of Ferdinand Magellan, vii. 217. 

Yucatan, the province of, discovered 
by Pinzon and Dias de Solis, vi. 199. 
Described, 345. From wliciice that pio- 
vince derives il.s value, viii. (>l. Policy 
of the court of Spain with re.spcct to, 63. 

Zauah-, Don Augustine, cliaraelt r of 
lilb History of the CoiKpiesl ol I’eru. viii. 
;5?8. 

Zones, the earth how divided into, by 
the geography of the ancieoh, vi. 47. 
By wliom first so di\ ided, 330. 

Zuminarag.'i, .loan de, fii.sl hi,slioj> of 
Mexico, the dtslroyer of all the ancient 
records ol tho Mexican empire, tiii. 4. 
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